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Cold Weather Starter 


Now More Dependable than Ever 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has been more widely talked about 
and commended than the power and promptness 
of the starter. 


The new two-unit starting and lighting system 
now advances Dodge Brothers leadership in this 
important respect still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the 
car is in motion—no starter chain—no noise—no 
wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far simpler and more 
compact in construction. 





Many other major improvements have been added 
during the past twelve months, all vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


DovnosGe BrRoTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Donvce Brotners (CANADA) LimitreD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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unset Number 2 


A PAST newspaper man and 
U.S. forest ranger: a present 
free lance magazine writer with 
a penchant for the big outdoors. 
That’s the varied career of one 
Donald Hough whose interesting 
picture impresses you with the 
fact that he’s a good sport in 
more ways than one. 

He’s been sent around the West 
on assignments by outdoor maga- 
sines, and he can write on any- 
thing from how to catch that 
elusive trout to how to put punch 
in a humorous story. 

Just read “Horses are Funny 
People” in this issue and see if 
you don’t agree with us concern- 
ing the latter point. You'll not 
only be amused, but you'll mur- 
mur at the end, “Don’t I know, 
though!” 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be dw tesa Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
ad , and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Crankcase Ventilation, Oil Filter, Dual 
Air Cleaning, Two-Way Cooling, 
Harmonic Balancer... item after item 
... and now—larger (30x 5.25) Balloon 
Tires and Four-Wheel Brakes! 


Thus Oldsmobile adds to its imposing 
array of new features of known value 
and improvements of demonstrated 
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Oy 4 
FOUR-WHEEL 


AT NO PRICE INCREASE 









worth. Thus Oldsmobile keeps faith 
with its policy pledged to progress. 
Today, more than ever before, no mat- 
ter what car you favor or what you are 
willing to pay . . . you owe it to yourself, 
your pocketbook and your sense of 
satisfaction to see and drive this Olds- 
mobile. 


3M.O BILE 


Product of Garin: Noro $F 
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Eight Years at Home or Four? 


By C. M. Wood 


Superintendent, California Preparatory School for Boys 


OR some months past, Sunset has been rendering a distinct and valuable service to the private 
schools of this Western coast, and indeed also to thoughtful parents, who are fortunate enough 
to be among its readers, by inviting those at the head of such schools to set forth in its columns 


a somewhat different angle. 


their views of the character, mission, and potentialities of the private school. 
been excellent indeed, and none more so than those emanating from the editorial staff of the magazine 
And the ground has been so well covered that it seems altogether unlikely the present writer 
can offer anything of importance on the subject that has not already been said. However, it may be 
possible to emphasize somewhat a few of the ideas already advanced, or to approach the subject from 


All these articles have 


If the principles and purposes underlying the American private school system are sound and worthy, 





Boys’ Schools 


































San Rafael, California 


A School for Boys 
from 6 to 18 
Outdoor athletic training co-ordi- 
nated with University-accredited 
scholarship. Healthiest climate. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
Write for further in formation 


A. L. STEWART. Superintendent, SAN RAFAEL 
Marin County, California 














Perhaps no one private school 
is measuring perfectly to its indi- 
vidual ideals and opportunities, 
much less to the full code under- 
lying the system in general. It 
may be that all of them fall far 
short of perfection, and that few 
even approximate such a status. 
But that may just as truly be said 
of any other system and of its 
individual units. All the schools 
are well meaning enough. All 
of them have reasonably sound 
and worthy ideals. The question 
is rather what system is_ best 
adapted to secure the results 
desired? Does the organization, 
and do the methods, of any 


| one system give better assurance 





and if there is definite need for such a system, concurrent with that of the public schools, for the best 
welfare of the nation—all of which seems positively established by the arguments presented by these 
and other writers on the subject—the most important question remaining is that of how fully private 
schools are really carrying out their high ideals and thereby justifying their right to exist. 





Boys’ Schools 





Harvard School catirornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. O. T. C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. 





CALIFORNIA. scho2t Yor 3 
School for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight, All athletics. 


Christian influences. Smal! classes. Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt. 
R. D. Box S, Covina, Cal. 


The Tamalpais School EOR,2O%$ 


A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions 
and standards of the best eastern schools. In the hills and 
mild, equable climate of Marin County. Supervised outdoor 
sports, hiking and camping year round. For catalog address 
~— W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6a, San Rafael, Calif. 

MILITARY 


PAGE ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Sound training in the essential 
branches. Military training adapted to young oe 
atalog 








Sympathetic understanding and encouragement. 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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than another of its ability to carry out its high ideals, and, if so, does it fairly accomplish the results that 
such an advantage demands? 

These are questions thoughtful parents are sure to ask and which the conscientious private school head 
must be prepared to answer in the afhirmative by showing practical and satisfactory results along these lines 
in comparison with schools of other systems, and perhaps even with other schools of his own system. If 
it be admitted, as certainly it should be, that the machinery of the private school is less cumber- 
some, less complicated, less given up to purely utilitarian views of education and more flexible than 
other systems, then the public, and particularly the parental element of the public, have a right 
to expect better results from private schools in general than those found elsewhere. It is 
stoutly contended by private school heads that results in general do furnish this proof; but 





they freely admit that it should be so, and that, under the superior advantages of the system, private 
schools would not be justifying themselves if it were not so. 
gate the facts for themselves, not only as between systems but also between individual schools 


of any particular system. 


Parents, however, should investi- 


An honest and broadminded school official of any system will welcome 


such an investigation if it is undertaken with an open mind and pursued thoroughly. 
But there is one phase of the private school question that has been only lightly touched upon, if 


at all, in the articles mentioned 


is nevertheless important to people of this western coast. 
really first class private schools scattered along our incomparable shores— 
with the very best of those along the Atlantic seaboard and the central states— 
will yearly in the future as in the past continue to “flock’ 
holds true in the realm of colleges and universities as well as college preparatory schools. 


a phase which, though somewhat materialistic and perhaps selfish, 
And this is 


that without at least a few 
schools comparing favorably 
our boys and girls 


* to those distant seats of learning. This 


Such a 


condition of affairs constitutes a distinct loss, materially and socially, to this section of the country 


G irls’ Schools 


~ 
Miss School 
G Sehoe? 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. | 

One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 

Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST : 



























The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 





Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 


ESTLAKE &éiris 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation | 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Home Economics. New Buildings. 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave.. Los Angeles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 

Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- | 
tranee. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss | 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, California. | 





Berkeley, California 














and to parents individually to say 
nothing of the reflection upon 
our patriotism and enterprise. 
It is bad enough to have so many 
of our young men and women 
going out from under home in- 
fluence and parental supervision 
during the four years of a college 
course, but much worse to have 
this absence extended through an 


| additional four years of secondary | 


education, a time of much more 
formative years than those of the 


| college period. 


If parents will properly sup- 
port the steadily increasing num- 
ber of excellent private college 
preparatory schools, and also the 


| colleges and universities, which 


are already ranking high in the 


| educational world here on this 
| western coast then this unjusti- 


fiable anomaly will soon adjust 
itself. 








res 
THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 








The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character building. Out-of-door 
classes. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 


4 ’ } the Scri 
The Bishop’s School 7797 ¢ Szivrs 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 
credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 
French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 


da S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
5029-A West Third St., Los Angele:, Calif. 








TELLA BENSON is one of those 


writers who inevitably divide 

their readers into two camps. 

People as a rule either like her 

books immensely or they don’t 
like them at all. 

There’s a reason, of course. Miss 
Benson has a penchant for fantasy and 
there are those to whom even the least 
suspicion of the fantastic is out-and-out 
anathema. 

There are readers, though, who sense 
the fact that while the fantastic and the 
real lie along different planes, one may 
nevertheless parallel the other pretty 
closely. It is for such folk that Miss 
Benson writes. 

Her new book “Good Bye Stranger,” 
(MacMillan) is essentially a fantasy. 
Briefly it is the story of a husband, 
Clifford Cotton, and his wife Daley, in 


China—in missionary China, if you 
perceive the distinction. Clifford is a 
changeling; he has somehow lost his 


soul and another has been put in its place. 
He has inexplicably forgotten how men 
act; his new soul is wise with the wisdom 
of the ages, in the lore of wordless magic 
which he can not use, in everything but 
the ordinary, common, run-of-the-mill 
wisdom which all the rest of the world 
possesses. 

Daley is his antithesis; she is full of all 
the good, sound common sense which 
the world understands and is at home 
with; she is the perfect American optimist 
in a country which is strange to her, a 
world which is doubly strange because 
it is necessarily translated to her through 
the medium of an utterly incomprehen- 
sible husband. Yet Daley loves her Clif- 
ford in spite of her failure to understand 
his strange phase—and of course she 
wants him back again as he was before his 
soul had been switched for a strange one. 

Now—as the synopsis writers have it— 
go on with the story. We'll tell you, 
just this; that old Mrs. Cotton, grotesque 
but uncannily real, is worth the price of 
the book. And, further, that Clifford 
does get his own soul back again; so 
much Miss Benson allows to the demands 
of the happy-enders. 


That Prig Galahad 


N “Galahad”, (Bobbs-Merrill), as 

in “Helen of Troy”, John Erskine 
has followed his scheme of taking an old, 
old story and reducing it to a brilliant 
modern absurdity. He begins his yarn 
at the point when Malory, Tennyson 
and the rest leave a gaping hiatus. All 
the country had been conquered. Arthur 
and his knights hadn’t much to do but sit 
around and talk to each other which is 
bad business for men of action. Lance- 
lot’s affair with Guinevere is common 
gossip at the court. Lancelot, in fact, 


has openly acknowledged that he will 
never marry. 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Then Elaine—King Pelles’ daughter 
and not that Elaine of Astolat, who died 
for love—decides that she loves Lancelot. 
Her modern ways annoy her father ex- 
tremely, but she has her own life to live, 
as she tells him, and declares herself to 
the man of her choice. Lancelot, be- 
wildered and not favoring the uppishness 
of the younger generation, dismisses her 
coldly; as a matter of fact he is spiritually 
under the dominance of the strong-willed 
Guinevere. Elaine, however, tricks him 
into coming to her chamber, throws her 
arms about his neck and Lancelot, sworn 
to serve the ladies, can only surrender. 

So then, Galahad, child of this union, 
grows to manhood. Kept at home and 
in ignorance of his parentage he knows 
nothing of the world when he is sent to 
court. Arthur, wiser than poets have 
given him credit for being, tries to keep 
the boy out of harm’s way by sending 
him on futile errands, but Guinevere is 





Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


Crewe Train. By Rose Macaulay. 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 

Satire is to be expected from Rose 
Macaulay, but in this novel she has kept 
her satiric inclination within the bounds 
set by a really vivid story. This book 
has none of the diffuseness of ‘Told by an 
Idiot,” for instance, and in consequence 
is one of the author’s best. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bul- 
wer Lytton. (Scribner, $2.50) 
The classic, beautifully printed with 


illustrations in color by F. C. Yohn. 


Tom-Tom. By John W. Vandercook. 
(Harper’s, $3.00.) 

The story of the jungles of Suriname 
and the strangely civilized Bushnegroes 
which inhabit them. Mr. Vandercook’s 
book is as fascinating, as hypnotic as the 
beat of the tom-tom from which he takes 
his title. 


The Spell of French Canada. 
Frank Oliver Call. (Page, $3.75.) 

One of a series of travel books through 
which the publisher has gained consid- 
erable in the way of reputation. This is 
good travel writing of the detailed kind, 
a guidebook, almost, to the places the 
author visits. 


By 


Corsica. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
(Duffeld, $3.00.) 

A book full of surprises and delights. 
The author knows how to write of travel, 
how to find romance and beauty. The 
direct opposite of the “statistical” kind 
of travel book, this volume is one to — 
as you would a novel. 

















not to be denied. Thwarted in her desire 
to make something of Arthur; with Lance- 
lot, reduced from the fighting knight to 
the pettish, stupid lover, on her hands, 
she 1s bound to find somewhere a man 
whom she can mold to her pattern. Gala- 
had is ready to hand and she takes hun 
over. 

Very cleverly Guinevere lets the boy 
know the truth about his parentage. 
Slily she plays upon his youthful sus- 
ceptibilities until she succeeds completely. 
The pattern of a perfect prig, Galahad 
has thoughts only for deeds of arms. He 
despises any who do wrong because he 
has never been tempted. And _ then, 
precisely at the right moment, he learns 
that his mentor, his goddess Guinevere 
is no better than the rest—that Lancelot 
is her lover. The mold hardens; Galahad 
is forever confirmed in his priggishness, 
and he goes out on his empty quest. 

Our advice to you is to read “Galahad” 
and to enjoy it while you can—especially 
if you are one of those who found “Helen 
of Troy” amusing. For both of these 
books are literary tricks—good tricks, 
to be sure, but tricks none the less. And 
a trick, no matter how excellent, loses 
its interest when it is too often repeated. 
Mr. Erskine’s performance won’t stand 
many more variations before his audience 
tires. 


South American Rivers 


HITE Waters and Black” by 
Gordon MacCreagh, (Century) 
is the best travel book of 1926. 

Wary as we are of superlatives, there 
are occasions when no lesser form will 
serve and this is one of them. And flat 
as that pronouncement may seem we'll 
stand behind it with all the rhetoric at 
our command if it should ever become 
necessary. There’s only one qualifica- 
tion to make, just one thing which tem- 
pered our enjoyment of the book. We 
had to wait until the end of the year, 
virtually, to get it. 

The book is the story of a scientific 
expedition which set out to spend two 
years in exploring the totally unknown 
back country near the head waters of the 
Amazon. Mr. MacCreagh sets down 
his record with an urbanity, a nicety of 
touch and an unfailing sense of humor. 
In this latter respect, particularly, he 1s 
excelled by no travel-writer whose books 
we have ever seen; he is equaled, possi- 
bly, by only one—Harry Foster. 

The expedition was made up of eight 
men. There was a Director, whose chief 
job seems to have been issuing bulletins 
tg the other members; there was the 
Director’s secretary, a lad of twenty- 
one, named in this chronicle, “Young 
America”; there were an Eminent 
Botanist, an Eminent Ethnologist, an 
Eminent Ichthyologist, a Very Eminent 

(Continued on page 88) 
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...in America we take the 





Sunset Limited’ 


In China and the farthest cor- 
ners of the globe Sunset Limited is 
well known. Experienced trav- 
elers speak of it with friendly 
familiarity. They tell of the varied 
and unique interest of its route 
across the United States. 


No transcontinental journey 
offers so much in scenic and his- 
torical interest. For Sunset Limited 
skirts the nation’s southern bor- 
der. Side trips into picturesque 
Old Mexico if you wish. At no 
additional fare, glimpses of life in 
five of the nation’s most colorful 
southwestern and southernstates. 


Sunset Limited operates daily 
between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and New Orleans. From 
New Orleans, continue by train 
or by Southern Pacific steamship 
to New York (meals and berth on 
the ship included in your fare). 


Shower baths, comfortable 
lounge rooms in club and ob- 
servation cars, new type, roomy 
Pullmans and the personal serv- 
ice of ladies’ maid, barber and 
valet. And Southern Pacific din- 
ing car service specializing in 
viands typical of the regions thru 
which you travel. 


F. S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco, California 


Southern Pacific 
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ODAY, more than ever, the 
church everywhere is faced 
with the problem of making 
religion a seven-days-in-the- 
week affair. Among those 
who preach there is noticeable a grave 
anxiety on the score of religion. Why, 
ask the churchmen, is it so difficult to 
make religion a workable, daily factor 
in people’s lives—something more than a 
matter of an hour and a half on Sunday? 
And why is it getting harder and harder 
to get at the soul of the average man and 
woman? Is church-going to be confined 
to the pious few, or will someone discover 
how to make it the pleasure, rather than 
the duty, of the many? 
? ? ? 
IMEE SEMPLE McPHERSON, 
of the Angelus Temple, Los An- 
geles, seems to have found an answer to 
these questions. Certainly, as far as her 
congregation is concerned, church attend- 
ance once or even twice a week doesn’t 
begin to fulfill their notion of religious 
observance. Those who affiliate with the 
Angelus Temple inject into their daily 
lives, in extraordinary measure, the faith 
to which they are committed. They 
believe solidly in their leader’s gospel 
—not an unusual circumstance in itself— 
but they translate that belief into acts in 
a manner which almost any other min- 
ister would give his right arm to observe 
in his own congregation. 
? ? ? 
OW does she do it? What is her 
gospel? What is the power by 
which she has been able to build so 
strongly, so effectively? 

The success of the Angelus Temple and 
of its moving spirit, Aimee Semple Mc 
Pherson are undoubtedly significant 
phenomena in Western religious life— 
in religious life everywhere, for the matter 
of that. We have asked Mrs. McPherson, 
therefore, to tell SuNsET readers in her 
own words just what she is doing and how 
it is that she makes her gospel work, so 
to speak. Her story, on page 14, of this 
issue, is the first signed article by Mrs. 
McPherson to appear in any general 
magazine. 

t ¢. t 

LORENCE BINGHAM LIVING- 

STON, whose picture adorns the 
center of this page, makes her first appear- 
ance in SUNSET since 1919 with the serial 
form of her new novel, “This Man and 
This Woman.” Her title, as you're 
doubtless aware, is taken from the mar- 
riage service and Miss Livingston has 
written her story around a very general 
probiem of marriage—the problem of the 
“other woman”; the woman in whom 
one’s husband has only a friendly interest, 
of course, but a friendly interest which he 
stupidly makes obvious enough to set a 
small town by the ears. 

Miss Livingston knows her people and 
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her problem and this serial is a splendid 
story of love and adventure and romance 
and common sense—told against the 
background of the West of today. 
: ? ? 
ANUARY is the month of planning. 
Contrary to established supersti- 
tion, more than a few New Year resolu- 
tions are made to be kept—and are kept, 
despite temptations. 

One of the most usual is the determina- 
tion to maintain a family budget, an 
accurate running record of how much we 
spend and how we spend it—and, of 
course, of how much we save. 

In this issue, Bates McFarland presents 
one of the most useful schemes for budget- 
making that we’ve ever seen, backed up 





@ Florence Bingham Livingston, author of 

“The Custard Cup,” “Under a Thousand 

Eyes,” etc.. whose new story, “This Man 

and This Woman,” begins in this tissue 
of Sunset 


by detailed tables and suggestions as to 
apportionment for various incomes. 
Naturally his tables are susceptible of 
variation and adjustment. The only 
thing for which Mr. McFarland doesn’t 
give you an infallible recipe is how to 
stick to your budget once you’ve laid it 
out! There’s only one rule for that, 
though, and you'll have to find it yourself. 
“The Knots in the Purse-Strings”’ is the 
title of the article, on page 24. 
? ? t 
ETTERS in the “Criticism Con- 
test” announced in the December 
issue made the pre-holiday weeks busy 
ones for us. So many good letters came 
MAG 
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in that we were forced to revise our origi- 
nal plan of awarding one $25 prize. 
Second, third and fourth prizes were 
added and three more contestants quali- 
fied for these awards. 

All of the letters contained valuable 
suggestions and we extend, across the 
Desk, our most hearty thanks to those 
who contributed thus constructively to 
the making of SuNsET. 

The names of the prize-winners follow: 

First Prize, $25 
Robert I. Snajdr, Cleveland, Ohio 
Second Prize, $15 
Wilson O. Clough, Laramie, Wyoming 
Third Prize, $10 
C. P. Russell, Yosemite National Park, 
California 
Fourth Prize, $5 
Alison vane Glorieta, New Mexico 
t ? 


Si sae of contests, the March 
issue will announce a repetition of 
the most popular contest SuNsET has 
ever held—the Western Home Design 
Contest. 

You may recall that this contest was 
held first last year. It proved so popular 
that it was decided then to repeat it in 
1927 and to award two sets of prizes— 
one group for schoolboys and schoolgirls 
and a second complete set of prizes for 
all other entrants. 

The contest rules allow no professional 
architects to enter and contestants need 
only submit floor plans. No elaborate 
drawing is necessary. 

You have at the back of your mind 
somewhere your ideal house—almost 
everyone has. This contest is held to get 
those ideas out of people’s minds and down 
on paper, to the end that interest in 
improving the design of the typically 
Western small home may be stimulated. 

Full particulars of the contest will 
appear in the March Sunset, the Western 
Homes and Gardens Number, out Feb- 
ruary 15th. 

é t t t 

N the March issue, too, will appear 

the first of a series of five travel 
articles by Harry L. Foster, whose “A 
Beachcomber in the Orient”, “Adven- 
tures of a Tropical Tramp”, “A Tropical 
Tramp with the Tourists” and other 
books have been among the best sellers 
in the travel-book field. 

Mr. Foster’s series will be called “A 
Tropical Tramp in the South Seas” and 
the first installment deals with his experi- 
ences in American Samoa. 

You'll like Harry Foster. We don’t 
know anyone who has read his books 
and failed to be charmed by his engaging 
manner, his extraordinary knack for fall- 
ing into the most incredible adventures, 
his unfailing sense of humor. It’s a 
pleasure to be able to bring him to you 
through the pages of SuNsEr. 
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“Precision ’ For nearly twenty years every 


Packard car was built by hand. This slow, 
costly process was the only way to insure the 
highest standards of precision manufacture 
then possible. 


Today Packard precision requirements could 
never be attained by hand work. Wonder- 
ful machines which make motor parts with 
watch-like accuracy now permit Packard 
engineers to design to ever closer limits. 
Even the Packard connecting rod bearings — 
more than two inches in diameter — are 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


diamond-bored to limits of one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 


And Packard realizes that extreme precision in 
manufacture means little if it cannot be easily 
long maintained in use. So Packard precision 
is protected by the chassis lubricator and other 
engineering improvements, found together 
only on Packard cars. Constant proper lubri- 
cation insures the practical result of fine 
design and fine workmanship— 


Which is—first-class transportation through- 
out an unusually long life. 
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This 
Man 


cA Significant and 
Vital Novel of 
‘Marriage eAgainst 
the Background of 
a Small Western 
Town— Beginning 
in This Issue 


CHAPTER I 

NDER the quickening 

spring sunshine the val- 

ley of the Upper San 

Joaquin lay like a great 

green mat, held in by 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada so dis- 
tant that they were blurred with blue 
haze. Almost as far as the eye could 
see, young grain and alfalfa covered 
theland with lush growth, indescriba- 
bly green. The rich soil seemed to be 
sucking i in the heat and puffing it out 
again in greater length of leaf and stem. 

These “thousands of acres, once the 
bottom of an inland sea, then a rank 
waste of tule and coarse grasses slashed 
by mighty rivers and more sluggish 
waterways, and finally drained and 
trained by man—these acres, in spite 
of their calm, carry even now a sug- 

gestion of the wildness through which 
they have passed. 

Everywhere is the evidence of man’s 
labor, and yet rarely the sound of 
man’s activity. Even in the plowing 
season, the rumble of the tractor is a 
puny thing; in reaping time, the roar 
of the harvester is muted to a gentle 
hum. There is nothing in the un- 
broken flatness to hold and reflect 
sound. Men haul their powerful 
machinery over these acres, and the 
noise that deafens their ears strikes 
into the immensity and is lost across 
half a field 

From an airplane it is clear why this 
section of California should be called 
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This 


Woman 


By 


- 


FLORENCE 
BINGHAM 
LIVINGSTON 


“The Islands,” but the waterways 
which surround the vast tracts are so 
far apart and so obscured by dikes 
that, from a near view, the whole 
valley seems a continuous stretch of 
grainfields and alfalfa and huge plant- 
ings of potatoes and corn. It gives 
the impression of being remote and 
uninhabited. For miles no town 
breaks the isolation, no buildings be- 
yond a group of corncribs or an oc- 
casional shack for laborers. There is 
something incongruous about the 
macadamized highway that cuts 
through the reclaimed wastelands and 
then snakes its scientific curves into 
the small city of Torrington. 


II 
LARGE maroon car came 


around a turn and struck into 
this long straight highway, rolling as 
smoothly as a polished ball on a toy 
track. There were two young women 
in the car. They hadn’t spoken for 
twenty miles. 

Ruth Beverley was puzzled by her 
companion’s unusual abstraction, but 
she had given up her attempts to 
break it. Her eyes were on the nar- 
row slough that separated the road 
from fields of young wheat. ‘Tule 
and cattails grew along its borders. 
A blue heron stood on one bank, his 
legs set into the shallow water like a 
plant. His body was a beautiful spot 
of color, but his gaze was withdrawn 
and disillusioned. 

Suddenly he rose into straggly flight, 
his long legs and crooked neck making 
ungainly lines against the horizon. 

Ruth smiled. ‘He scorns your car, 
Veronica.” 

“I dare say,” sniffed Veronica. ‘‘He’s 
too blasé to be afraid of it. Probably 
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he hadn’t been standing there in one 
position for more than two_ hours, 
wondering whether he’d have rat or 
gopher for supper, and he didn’t like 
to be interrupted before he’d reached a 
decision. Introspective idiot! I’m sick 
of herons. I’m sick of Torrington. I’m 
sick of the whole country. Utterly sick!” 

“Today?” 

“Maybe, smart thing. Tomorrow 
has all the charm of hope—till it be- 
comes today.” She stepped viciously 
on the gas. The car leaped. 

“Fifty, Veronica! Fifty-five!” 

“T know it. It would be five hundred 
if the motor wasn’t more limited than 
my feelings. I’d like to smash through 
something.” 

She was sitting erect, firm white hands 
gripping the wheel expertly, her mag- 
nificent head thrown back, and _ her 
short copper hair dancing with the 
swift motion. Veronica’s beauty was 
extraordinary, of a type that had once 
been designated as “a mellow medium.” 
Her clear creamy skin was never touched 
by rouge or powder, and it had the lumi- 
nous quality of sunshine on faint gold. 
Her amber eyes were well spaced; her 
throat was proud and strong. There 
was a look of race about her, as well 
there might be, for she belonged to one 
of the fine old families of Torrington, 
although she had wrenched herself free 
from nearly all its traditions. 

Ruth was smaller and darker, with 
more delicate features and a more sensi- 
tive expression. Her mouth was wist- 
fully sweet, and her hazel eyes gathered 
a mysterious depth from her long dark 
lashes. Her manner was simple and 
forthright, but one sensed phases of her 
nature either unexplored or as yet unused, 
and it was this undeclared potentiality 
that held the interest of Veronica Mayne. 

“Veronica, it’s over sixty.” 


b * poonpr ease lightened her pressure 
on the accelerator. “Sorry, old 
dear, but I’m mad. Every time I think 
of her, I get mad.” 

“Think of whom?” 

“Pansy Middleton. The little catty 
cat! What business is it of hers whether 
I marry or not?” 

“Oh, is that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it. You'll hear it soon. 
Everybody’ll hear it. She said I’d better 
marry now if I ever wanted to—that I was 
getting too well known in Torrington” 

“‘Too well known! Why, everybody’s 
always known your family—oh!—She 
couldn’t mean—Veronica, dear, I wouldn’t 
pay any attention. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. She’s jealous of your standing and 
popularity. That’s the basis of it.” 

“She’s spreading it all over town,” 
observed Veronica. 

“Nobody will listen. Or else they'll 
think it’s your attitude toward marriage 
that Pansy resented. That couldn’t 
possibly bother you, dearest. You've 
always said you didn’t care to marry.” 

“T didn’t say I’d like to be cut off 
from the possibility.” Her expression 
relaxed slowly, and her usual flippancy 
flashed out. “I suppose, Ruth dear, 
you consider your marriage a success?” 

“Why, Veronica! What a question! 
Of course I do.” 
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Veronica laughed. y 
“Why the hedging? SFR 
If I asked you Baty Sk 
whether you liked jas- has 
mine tea, would you yd 


say: “Why, Veronica! 
How can you ask? 
Yes, I like jasmine 
tea’?” 

“But that would be a trifling question.” 

“Simpler, you mean?” 

Ruth’s color brightened. 
would be less surprising.” 
_ “T don’t see why it should be. Isn’t 
it natural for the unmarried to make a 
general inquiry that may put them on 
the right track in case they’re making a 
mistake? If married people are so sure 
they’re happy, why do they act as if 
you’d hit “em in the solar plexus when 
you give ’em a chance to burble with 
joy about it? Why don’t they jump 


“Ff bd 
mean it 


with glee that you’re interested? Why 
don’t they just uncontrollably burst 
into enthusiasm? Say!” 

“They expect you'll take it for 


granted.” 

“Oh, do they? Well, the whole in- 
stitution has been taken for granted; 
that’s what’s the trouble with it : ; 
I’m getting you home an hour later than 
I said. Lauren won’t mind, will he?’ 

“No. That is, I’m sure he won’t. 
I’m a bit sorry to be late, though, because 
it’s his lodge night, and there’s a com- 
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always likes to be punctual.” 


CHAPTER II 


mittee meeting first. man 


UTH slipped intoa bungalow apron 
. and set saucepans over the gas, 
jamming on aluminum covers with a 
cheerful clatter. She was in the pantry 
making the salad dressing when she heard 
Lauren come in. 

“Hello, Laurie-love,” she called. 

“°Lo, sweetheart.” 

He looked through the dining room, 
and his gray eyes beamed at her pleas- 
antly. His generous mouth was smiling. 
Her heart thrilled as she glanced at him. 

He whistled. “No dinner?” 

“Very soon, dear. I know you’re in 
a hurry.” 
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“Tt’s all right. Got to shave, anyhow.” 

He went upstairs. Presently he came 
down again with a squat white pitcher. 
He was collarless, -coatless. He had 
taken off his shirt and got into loose 
slippers. His hair was rumpled up on one 
side in a satyrish fashion. 

Ruth smiled as he came toward her. 
“Hot water?” 

“Yeah.” He hunted out a saucepan, 
drew water from the hot-water faucet, 
set it over the gas to raise it to the boil- 
ing point. 

“Say, you’ve got a busy little range 
here,” he observed. 

“Yes, you'll have to take something off. 
Please set it back on when you’ re through.” 
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@ Mrs. Sloan’s impersonal geniality sharpened + 
to a pointed scrutiny. Ruth looked at her in 
surprise. She was conscious that the others were 


He strolled into 
the pantry. As Ruth 
turned to the cooler, 
he made a quick 
dive and kissed the 
nape of her neck 

where her brown hair was bronzy against 
the white skin. She whirled and flung her 
arms around his neck, clinging con- 
vulsively. 

“Good work!” he said, surprised by her 
vehemence. “Say, did you dream I was 
killed or something?” 


6c H—Veronica asked me if our mar- 
riage was a success.” 

“Well, tell her to ask it some more. 
It’s good stuff.” 

But it is a success, isn’t it, Laurie- 
love?” 

“Sure thing. No question, pet.” 

“Would you—what would you have 
told her?” 
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standing motionless and strangely watchful 


“I? Same thing you 
probably did. Gee, I 
hear that water boiling. 
Absolutely a success. 
Hundred and thirty 
per cent.” 


II 

WENTY minutes 

later Lauren came 
downstairs again. He 
had had a_ shower, 
shaved, put on fresh 
clothes. His skin was 
glowing; he looked cool 
and well groomed. 

As they sat down to 
dinner, he wrinkled his 
nose in distaste. “Burned 
something, eh?” 

“The pot roast. I 
was warming it up. 
You burned it.” 

“I did? Why, I 
wasn’t down here.” 

“You did it after you heated 
the water. You set the meat 
back on and turned the gas 
up full. It was ruined. I’ve 
opened a can of salmon.” 

He eyed the substitute malig- 
nantly. “Oh, all right if you 
care for it this warm weather.” 
He helped her, but he didn’t 
take salmon himself. He ate 
in silence. Dinner was his 
main meal, and Ruth knew 
that he was disappointed; also 
aggrieved. 

The silence continued. The 
color rose in Ruth’s cheeks; her 

lip quivered. Finally she could stand it no 
longer. 

“Oh, Lauren, don’t act as if you blamed 
me. It wasn’t my fault. You oughtn’t 
to heat water when I’m getting dinner. 
If you must use hot water after shaving, 
you ought to shave in the morning. Other 
men do.” 

“Oh, do they? How do you know?” 

“T know. My father does. And other 
men do.” 

“Your father! One man out of mil- 
lions! He doesn’t have to get up as early 
as I do. The commission business isn’t 
any snap, I tell you, and then you think I 
ought to get up at midnight to shave.” 

“Lauren, don’t be—unreasonable.” 

“Unreasonable!” He put down his 
fork. ‘‘Who’s being unreasonable, I’d 
like to know. Gosh, can’t a man say 
it’s too warm weather to eat salmon, 
without being lighted into? All I said 
was that I didn’t relish salmon except 
in winter. A simple thing like that! 
What would your friends say if they knew 
your husband couldn’t say it was too 
warm weather to eat salmon, without your 
pitching at him? Make a pretty story, 
wouldn’t it? But true.” 

She pushed back her plate. She felt 
hurt, misunderstood. Why was Lauren so 
easily offended lately? Why couldn’t 
they discuss—Lauren was making jabs 
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at his food and moving his silver vi- 
ciously. 

After a while she brought his dessert. 
When she had put the pudding and 
coffee before him, she paused, looking 
down at his crisp brown hair, the clean 
line of his cheek. He glanced up. 

“Laurie-love!” 

“Honey!” 

All contrition, he drew her down into 
his arms, drew her tighter in a hard 
embrace. Satisfied, she gave a happy 
sigh. 

“T was tired,” he apologized. 

“So was I, dear. And Veronica 
frightened me.” 

He released her suddenly. 

I'll be late.” 

They finished their dinner quickly 
and Lauren grabbed his hat and dashed 
out. Ruth followed him to the door. 
He might turn back and kiss her. He 
didn’t always do it; but after what had 
just happened, it would be reassuring if 
he did. 

He didn’t. 


“Gosh, 


III 


UTH returned to the dining room 

with the uneasy feeling that the 
rift had not been really closed. And why 
did these disagreements occur? It had 
not been so in the first year of their 
martiage. 

‘But we love each other just as much,” 
she told herself fiercely. “I'll talk more 
carefully. I’m going to be more poised.”’ 

She dropped into a chair and burst 
into sobs. 

The doorbell rang, and she dabbed 
frantically at her eyes. Out of habit 
she answered the ring, but wished in- 
stantly that she hadn’t. Because it 
was Goddard Dent; and when a woman 
has just had unpleasantness with her 
husband and cannot conceal the trace of 
tears, it is no time for a former lover 


to appear. However, there was nothing 
surprising about Goddard’s _ presence. 
He came frequently, and Ruth was 


grateful to have saved a friend from the 
list of her suitors. So rare an achieve- 
ment! 

Goddard Dent was about two years 
older than Ruth, thirty, tall and well 
built. His dark eyes were full of light, 
but his face was long and grave, and 
his forehead thoughtful. He stepped in 
briskl 

“T dropped in a minute to see Lauren,” 
he said, smiling. 

“Lauren’s gone. 
meeting.” 

“Oh, is there?” 

When he said nothing further, Ruth 
glanced up and met his eyes fixed upon 
her, warm and deeply alive. She stirred 
uncomfortably. She knew that look, 
like a match light holding a moment in 
dry grass before it leaps into raging 
flame. Lauren had looked at her like 
that—other men—Goddard himself in 
the old days; but she didn’t want to see 
that expression in Goddard’s eyes now. 

Suddenly her thoughts flew back to 
the time when she had seen that same 
expression in Lauren’s eyes for another 
woman than herself—for that silly Jean 
Nason, whom they had met at a party in 
San Francisco. Not an interesting girl, 


There’s a committee 
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This Man and This Woman: 





but fairly pretty. When Lauren had 
followed her around all the evening, 
apparently fascinated, Ruth had been 
vaguely disturbed, but the next day they 
had come back to Torrington and that 
was the last she had heard of Jean Nason. 

Strange that the episode had come 
back to her tonight! She had been scorn- 
ful of the girl for permitting a devotion 
to which she was not entitled. Was there 
danger that she herself might do the 
same thing? She must be more cautious. 

“Feeling a bit down, Ruth?” Goddard 
asked solicitously. 

She nodded. “I burned the meat. It 
spoiled Lauren’s dinner. He didn’t com- 
plain, but I know it did, and it made me 
so cross that I cried. You may have 
noticed.” 

“Yes, I noticed.” 

His eyes held hers, and the color crept 
higher in her cheeks. A moment like 
this startled her. She hesitated to admit 


Tonight I Walk 


By Queene B. LIsTer 


Tonight I walk with you 
Although you died . . 

My own foot-steps 

Are measured by your stride. 


A thousand times we must 
Have walked just so. . . 
Your shoulder high 

And mine a little low. 


Tonight I walk with you. 
Although you died... 

My own foot-steps 

Are measured by your stride. 


how near she had come to marrying this 
man. She had refused him twice, but 
his devotion had stood the strain and 
might have worn down her resistance 
if Lauren Beverley had not swept her off 
her feet by his tempestuous besiegement. 
Lauren’s courtship had been dynamic, 
breath-taking, and it had kindled in her 
a fervor that Goddard’s restrained adora- 
tion had not been able to stir. 

A few months after her wedding God- 
dard had married, too, but his wife had 
not lived long. He had been a widower 
two years now, and he had drifted into 
an informal intimacy with the Beverleys. 
Lauren’s attitude had made it possible. 
He was free from petty jealousy. He 
trusted Ruth and demeaned neither her 
nor himself by senseless supervisions. 
It was one of the many generosities in 
his make-up. 

Ruth seized upon the commonplace. 
“Did you want to see Lauren about the 
automobile insurance?” 

“Yes. We got a bill for the new fender, 
and I didn’t want to pay it till I made 
sure the work had been done satisfactor- 
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ily. He tells me he’s going to get a new 
car very soon.” 

“He’s planning to. He’s tired of the 
roadster. It’s only two years old, and he 
had it painted chrome last fall so it 
would seem new to him. But he wants 
a different model.” She laughed. 
“Lauren gets tired of things very quickly. 
He always wants something new.” 

Goddard, who had started for the door, 
wheeled about and looked at her search- 
ingly. Without reason the look frightened 
her. 

“What is it?” 
breath quickly. 

“What did you mean?” 
sternly. 

“Why, just about the car—and little 
things. What could I mean, you old 
owl?” 

His face relaxed. ‘“That’s what I am. 
[ve had a hard day.” 

After he had gone Ruth felt more de- 
pressed than ever. She cleared the table, 
washed the dishes, left everything in 
order. Then she switched on the lights 
in the front rooms, wondering what to do. 
It was a hospitable house. From the 
dining room she looked through the wide 
hall into the long living room, and still be- 
yond tothe library and terrace.. The very 
spaciousness, which ordinarily she de- 
lighted in, made her feel somehow forlorn. 


she asked, drawing 


he asked 


HE eye fell on the telephone. But 
she didn’t feel like talking with 
anyone . . . She went into the living room 
with a book and a bit of sewing. It was 
a restful room, furnished in severe ma- 
hogany and deep upholstery. Logs were 
laid in the broad fireplace against a 
chilly evening. Lights glowed gently 
through rose and amber shades. A 
mirror in an antique frame, a few pieces of 
brass, a floor vase of flowering peach, 
gave warmth and color and a sense of 
intimate sociability. 

She selected a chair under a reading 
lamp, opened her book—and could not 
keep her mind on the pages. Why did 
she feel so disturbed? The little disagree- 
ment with Lauren was nothing—nothing 


at all But then why had it 
occurred? What was the strain under- 
neath? 

She wondered if her manner had 


changed, if people were watching with 
the suspicion that she and Lauren were 
not so devoted as formerly. It wasn’t 
alone Veronica; it was Goddard. How 
strange his expression had been when 
she said that Lauren always had to have 
something new! 

Her heart jumped and sank sickeningly. 
Did he think she meant that Lauren was 
getting tired of her? Of her? It couldn’t 
be .But it wasn’t like Goddard 
to take up her words with that quick 
anxiety. What had he seen ; 
heard? Surely nothing. And yet God- 
dard must have meant something besides 
the car, or he wouldn’t have been—why, 
he had acted alarmed ; . She 
imagined it ; She would ask 
him about it the next time she saw him. 


He would reassure her » EES, 
it was nothing And_ yet 
sofnething. What? 

She sprang up and walked about. She 


rearranged the chairs. She tried to read, 
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This Man and 
tried to sew. The evening dragged. 
She shivered with an apprehension which 
her mind refused to sanction and equally 
refused to ignore. 


IV 


OUR days passed, and Ruth could 

have laughed at her gloomy fears. 

And then came the evening of the Man- 

ville Judds’ dinner dance at the Country 
Club 

She collected Lauren’s things on his 
bed, and on her own she laid out the 
gown she had bought for the occasion. 
It had just the colorful simplicity that 
Lauren liked, she thought exultantly. 
It was of orchid chiffon fastened to a slip 
of gold tissue with a pearl ornament. 
She set out her gold slippers and a pair of 
silk stockings. 

She was interrupted by an emergency 
call to a neighbor’s, and when she came 
back to the bedroom Lauren was trailing 
in from the bathroom, scuffing in loose 
slippers as a happy interval before danc- 
ing shoes. At the same moment she 
noticed his hat on the dressing-table be- 
side her bed. This was an old trick— 
bringing his hat along when he came 
upstairs directly from the street, and in 
the six years of their marriage she had 
not been able entirely to break the habit. 
The hat had landed on a tortoise-shell 
box and tilted a slender 
vase against the mirror. 

In a sudden gust of 
resentment, she made a 
dive and sent the hat 
a into the air. 

lo her horror, this dis- 
closed another of Lau- 
ren’s habits. He was 
accustomed to heat 
water to the boiling 
point on the kitchen 
range, fill a pitcher, and 
bring it to the bathroom 
to use after shaving. To- 
night he had set it down 
on the dressing-table as 
a way station, and 
Ruth’s violence had sent 
it off. The hot water 
splashed over the new 
gown and etched a big 
stain on the rose silk 
bedspread. 

She clutched after it 
frantically, but the dam- 
age was done. She 
snatched the gown, 
shook it, dabbed at it 
with a handkerchief, but 
the gold tissue and the 
chiffon persisted in retaining moisture. 

Lauren laughed. “Gee, you made a 
neat drive, Ruth.” 

She flushed. “My gown is ruined! 
Those gold threads—they’ll turn black. 
And my beautiful bedspread—Look at 
the stains! How can you laugh?” 

“Might’s well. I’m glad J didn’t do it.’ 

“But you did. You shouldn’t put 
thi ings on my dressing-table.” 

He sobered. “Your dressing- table! 
Touchy about your things, aren’t you? 
There was a time when you didn’t feel 
that way.’ 

Her anger was checked for a moment. 
It was true that she had not always felt 


This 
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Woman: 


so particular. She remembered in the 
early days of their marriage how thrilled 
she had been to discover one of his mili- 
tary brushes among her toilet things. It 
had seemed to her a symbol of their new 
and precious intimacy, and she had taken 
it up in her hands and mooned over it. 
How inseparably they were bound to 
each other, so that even their personal 
belongings—But that had been a stage 
of newness and, to some extent, unreality. 
It had been sentimentalizing, and one 
had to get over it, had to settle into 
orderliness and a respect for each other’s 
rights. 

“I’m not touchy, Lauren, but you 
shouldn’t bring your hat up here.” 

“T forget.” 

“You could remember if you wanted to. 
That’s why it bothers me. You don’t 
care. And you know how I feel about 
your shaving at night if you’ve got to 
have hot water after—” 

His wrath flared up at that. “Well, 
by godfrey, that’s going too far. [’ll 
shave when and where and how I please.” 

“Then you might use hot water from 
the bathroom faucet.” 

“It isn’t hot enough. By the time I 
get a towel in it, it’s lukewarm.” He 
faced her angrily. “What has that got 
to do with it, anyhow? What are you 
raging about? There wouldn’t have been 
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any damage if you hadn’t got mad.” 
“T didn’t get mad. But I don’t like 
to have your hat—And it was the love- 
liest frock I ever had. To think that 
rou— 
“T didn’t do it, I tell you.” 
Why, yes you did. If you hadn’t—” 
“T didn’t either. You did it yourself. 
You got mad and did it. And then you 
turn around and storm at me 
“I’m not storming. I think I’ve taken 
it calmly considering I was the one that 
suffered. It was my gown that—” 
“Yours! Who paid for it?” 
“We-ell, but—” 
“Yes-well-but,” 
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he sneered. 
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Florence Bingham Livingston 


said Mrs. Sloan, as 


her slender, sazin- 
shod feet on a floor 


I3 
shoot two hundred plunks of my good 
money into kingdom-come with one 
burst of bad temper, and then turn around 
and blame me for it. There — 
have been any damage if you’d had : 
decent disposition!” His cheeks ne 
ened. 

“But, Lauren— 

“Wait a minute. It’s my turn now. 
Maybe you think it’s bliss for a man to 
come home from a hard day’s work to 
a scene like this. And all for a little 
forgetfulness that doesn’t amount to a 
hill of beans. And what gosh-darn busi- 
ness is it of yours when I shave or whether 
I want hot water or a magic cream? To 
think I’ve got to watch my step every 
second, or my wife will jaw at me!” 

“Tauren Beverley!” 

His eyes narrowed. “Don’t like the 
word, do you?” he taunted. “Huh! 
You think because you’ve got eyelashes 
and a natural wave in your hair, nobody 
can tell you the truth about yourself. 
But I can. And you do jaw. What's 
more, I’m _ gosh- almighty tired of it.’ 
He gave her a darting glance, and his 
eyes glinted like cold steel. 

Her heart pounded. He looked as if 
he hated her . . . . Suddenly the 
whole scene blurred into the unbeliev- 
able, and only Lauren mattered. 

“Oh, Laurie, I’m sorry.” 

She sprang to him and 
threw. herself on his 
breast. The feel of his 
hard muscles somehow 
reassured her. How 
often she had felt them 
break, then tense still 
harder as he strained 
hertohim. But they did 
not soften now. Firm, 
repellent, they seemed 
to hold her away. Ina 
panic she flung one arm 
around his neck, half 
hanging to him to reach 
his cheek, kissed him. 
Surely now he would 
catch her up, bend her 
head back, and kiss her 
lips . . He tossed 
his head a little higher 
and thrust her arm 
away, gently but def- 
nitely. 


HILLED, she 
withdrew a space. 
7 Where was the hot 
ardor with which he 
had been wont to meet 
her slightest hint of 
abandonment? What was happening? 

He dived into the bathroom and banged 
the door. 

Ruth stood there a moment, stunned 
Impossible that they had had a vulgar 
quarrel. And Lauren was angry beyond 
the reach of her most humble apology. 
He had repudiated her abject overtures, 
had repulsed her , echani- 
cally she moved about, her i interest in the 
evening gone. She was dazed and a little 
frightened. 

Presently she went into the clothes- 
press to get another gown. Her spirit 
stiffened, and she took down the cut 

(Continued on page 85) 
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ouwouldn’tcome,” 


he settled into a big 
chair and crossed 


cushion 
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RS. AIMEE SEMPLE McPHER- 
M son, pastor-evangelist, with her 
mother, Mrs. Minnie Kennedy, came to 
Los Angeles a few years ago practically 
unknown there. In four years she estab- 
lished a congregation numbering 15,000 
members, built an edifice seating 5300, a 
six-story Bible Institute and established 
numerous branches of the parent Angelus 
Temple. On an average Sunday in 
December the Temple was packed for the 
morning service; it was crowded for the 
afternoon service which ended at 5; at 
5:30 hundreds of people were waiting 
for the doors to open at 6 for the evening 
service, beginning at 7:00. And these 
patient waiters spontaneously burst 
intosong, chanting hymns witha will 
as they waited. Irrespective of the sen- 
sational events of last summer, Angelus 
Temple as a religious phe- 
nomenon in the West, is well 
worth the thoughtful atten- 


tion of every reader. SUN- * HE absurd, insulting insinuation that I, 
pastor of this mighty church—that I, 
editor of a Christian magazine—mother of a 
handsome son and charming daughter—that 
I, of a Christian family who for generations 
have preached and taught the Gospel. . . .that 
I should with a sweep of my hand topple the 
whole thing over in an insane moment and 
run away with a former employee to some 
little seaside village and hide behind goggles 
and shaded windows. . . .is too absurd and too 
patently a plant and ill concealed forgery of 
ambitious publicity men to be dignified by 
serious answer. 


SET, therefore, asked Mrs. 
McPherson to state in her 
own words the tenets of her 
faith, analyze the tremen- 
dous pulling and holding 
power of her church and 
describe the methods she 
used to get her message so 
effectively into the hearts of 
many thousands. 
—The Editors. 


T is so simple, so very 

simple. I believe in 

the Bible as the in- 

spired word of God, 

believe every word of 
it, believe in it from cover to 
cover! I believe in a personal 
God and a personal devil; I 
believe in the Fall of Man 
and his Redemption through’ 
the blood of the Saviour; I 
believe in immortality, in a 
very real Heaven and a very 
real Hell. I believe that “the 
gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” that we are all sinners 
and may gain salvation only 
through Divine Grace, through the bound- 
less, merciful love of the Saviour who 
died for us. 

Believing the story of Jesus, believing 
that the way to salvation is only through 
Him, believing with all the power of soul 
and heart and body, I have been com- 
pelled by my faith and belief for eighteen 
years to point out the path to the feet of 
Lord Jesus, to preach the gospel, to send 
the message of His undying love from the 
pulpit, in tent, tabernacle and over the 
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radio to every ear that could be induced 
to listen. 

But not with a long face and a tearful, 
dolorous voice! Why should religion be 
a mournful, turned-down-at-the-corners 
influence? When, through repentance 
and acceptance the new birth comes to 
you, when through devout prayer you 
surrender yourself and when the comfort 
of the baptism of the Holy Ghost is yours, 
you are all smiles, joy, good will and love. 
Your heart sings, your cares vanish, 
your worries cease. 

The Foursquare Gospel of Angelus 
Temple means this: We believe in Jesus 
the only Saviour; the baptizer with the 
Holy Ghost; in Jesus, the Physician; 
and Jesus the Coming King. 

That is our faith. 

But we not only believe,—we try to 
make our faith work! 

We use it constantly—in the home, in 








HEN all the lies and innuendo, the 
. .have died away, the 
foundations and cornerstones of this glorious 
Gospel shall remain more unshaken and im- 
movable than before—yes, even stronger, I 
prophesy, shall it stand 


AIMEE SEMPLE McPHERSON. 


false witnesses. . 


p? 











the office, in mill, factory, kitchen and 
field, to make of Christianity the practi- 
cal, helpful staff it was in the early days 
and still is for those who want to lean 
on it. 

The teachings of Jesus were not mere 
flights of flowery eloquence, nor were 
they simply rounded periods,—fancy, 
tickling words. Jesus’ parables dealt 
with the homely, daily tasks and experi- 
ences of the common people. His gospel 
went straight into the hearts and homes 
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of the lowly. His ministry was practical; 
it found the burden and lifted it; touched 
the festering sore and healed it; fed the 
hungry multitudes and calmed the storm- 
swept sea. So, today, practical Christian- 
ity is something that lasts, a garment 
that protects the wearer against fire and 
water and storms, a durable garment 
that can be worn seven days in the week 
and twenty-four hours the day. 


HEN we planned the edifice 

that is now Angelus Temple, 
we decided to break with the traditions 
of ancient church architecture, to banish 
mystic darkness, discomfort and dank 
corners, to make the Temple as bright, 
as modern, as cheerful, as homey as plan- 
ning and skill could make it, and to em- 
phasize in it not the torments of hell but 
the deep abiding joy of salvation, the 
glory that comes with complete surrender 
to the love of the Lord. We 
could see no spiritual benefit 
in’ the stiff, frozen silence, 
in the rigid immobility, the 
unctuous formalism of the 
usual church. If the knowl- 
edge of salvation brought 
joy, we wanted our people to 
express it— audibly, visibly. 
We wanted to create a church 
whose members would feel it 
to be their spiritual home in 
which they could relax, take 
off the straightjacket of arti- 
ficial reverence, abandon all 
class-conscious snobbery and 
praise God from the common 
level of equality before the 
Lord. 

The Lord sent us many, 
many women and men of 
wealth and high social stand- 
ing. The women gladly, 
zealously took part in the 
work of the church, filling 
their empty lives with the 
exaltation of divine love and 
salvation. They wanted to 
be on the level that all must 
reach before God, so they all 
donned the simple white 
uniform of the Temple, the 
- cotton gown that can 

e bought for two or three 
dollars, left their limousines 
a block away and walked to 
the Temple that they might in appear- 
ance and spirit be one with the joyous 
multitude. 

_ With the hand of the Lord to guide us, 
it was done. 

We made of beautiful Angelus Temple, 
of the adjoining six-story building of the 
International Institute of Foursquate 
Evangelism, places of worship that were 
open and in use three hundred and sixty- 
jive days in the year and twenty-four hours 
in the day. As fast as the throngs of 
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men and women came to the altar, 
prayed for forgiveness and conversion, 
were baptized through immersion and 
joined the church, we put them to work. 

They wanted to work, too. They sang 
in the choir or in the chorus; they joined 
the band; they served as ushers or order- 
lies; they worked at the altar; they 
taught one of the 157 classes of the Sun- 
day school or helped run its affairs; they 
helped in the children’s church in which 
eight to fourteen hundred children sing, 
pray, preach and even make converts; 
they went out to carry the message to the 































@ Mrs. McPherson’s mother, 
Mrs. Kennedy, and the 
evangelist, are here shown 
al court 


jail, to the hospitals, to shops 
and factories; or they took 
part in the afternoon meetings 
in the Five Hundred room six 
times every week to help the 
sick and afflicted search for 
the truth and the faith that 
will bring them healing. 


a and requests 
that would make the 
tears stream down your cheeks 
come to our ears all the time. We have 
two telephones busy incessantly. “Pray for 
me. I want to be converted.” “I have 
just lost my boy fourteen years old. He 
had gotten in with bad companions and 
he has run away from. home. Won’t 
you announce it over radio and help me 
find him?” 

Every request you can think of. comes 
over our telephone. 

A woman calls in and says: “I am so 
despondent I am going to end it all and 
I am going to turn the gas on right this 
minute. If there is anything Angelus 
Temple can do, for God’s sake do it now 
or it will be too late.” 

We say, “Stop! Stop!” and tell her the 
story of Jesus, then run out and get her 
and she comes down and gives her heart 
to Jesus. 


‘“*Foursquare!’’ 


Mrs. 
home, with the evan- 
gelist’s International 
Institute of Foursquare 
Evangelism to the right. 
Back of the home may 
be seen the radio towers 
above the temple 
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These stories are real instances—cases 
which have actually happened in this 
place. 

This isn’t a Gospel of fine sounding 
words and flights of oratory; it isn’t the 
painting of sunsets or preaching politics. 
The Foursquare Gospel is a practical, 
wholesome, work-a-day religion that gets 
right down to the home. Men today 
want something that is going to save 
them from sin; something that is going 
to heal their sick baby in the night; 
something that will solve their problems 
and make the home a happier place in 
which to live. 

As I was broadcasting one morning, 
the signal light on our radio box flashed. 

“Hello. What is it?” I asked the opera- 
tor. 

“Somebody has just phoned in 
and told us of a family living in the 
river bottom in a tent. The man 
has tuberculosis, the mother has a 
little new baby, there is a family of 
children, and they have neither fire 

nor food nor clothes. Can An- 

gelus Temple do anything about 
it, they ask.” 


McPherson’s 


@ Mrs. McPherson consulting with her attorneys 


As that call came in, I turned to the 
group gathered in the Temple and told 
them about it. 

“What can Angelus Temple do? I 
wish some of you could go and do some- 
thing.” 

“Certainly. What is the address?” 

And immediately two or three started 
off. As quickly as they could, they got 
together baskets of groceries, bottles of 
milk and blankets, jumped into their 
cars and drove rapidly to the needy home. 
But when they got there they found 
sixteen automobiles lined up in front 
of the tent, all ready to help. The people 
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who heard the request over the radio 


Wel 


want to make it so—and we succeed be. § 


got there first! 
Ours is a work-a-day religion. 


cause when people get the love of Christ 





in their soul, they want to help one 


another. 


Ours is the Apostolic faith. We do not 7 
believe in a Jesus who was; we believe § 
that Jesus lives, that His power to heal © 
the body as well as the soul is as great 7 











and strong today as it was nineteen§ 


hundred years ago. In the early church 
the obligation to heal as well as to preach 
was well recognized. 
read: 


Let 


“Is any sick among you? 


him call for the elders of the church; and ; 


let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and | 
the Lord shall raise him up.” 


In the Apostle 


James’ instructions to the church wef 





HAT miracles our eyes have ‘ 


beheld since we followed 
command of the Lord and the injunction 
of the apostles to heal the sick by the 


the © 


prayer of faith! We have seen the blind } 
receiving sight, deaf ears |) 


unstopped, the lame and 
the paralyzed standing 
and leaping for joy! We 


made whole, braces of 
steel and wood dis- 
years’ standing healed 
in an instant. i 

Mary Elizabeth came | 
to us out of jail. For! 
twenty-six years the evil 
demon of narcotic drugs | 


had had her in his power. 


She had drained the cup to the dregs; 
she was an outcast abandoned by society. 
Faith came to her at the altar and she 
was healed instantaneously, never to go 
back to the old life. Thousands upon 
thousands have testified to the power 
and the glory of His love, yet our obedi- 
ence to the command of the Lord to heal 
the sick has been made a reproach. 

A minister said to me some time ago: 

“Sister McPherson, your doctrine is 
perfectly sound and complete—i you 
would only leave out divine healing.” 

Why should we leave out divine healing 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Delightful as Fiction, 
are These Facts about 
this Alaskan College 
Where the Boys Shoot 
Their Own Meat and 
the Co-Eds Wear 


Moose Hide Moccasins 


HEN the College opened, 
three brawny Wisconsin 
brothers entered. Depen- 
dent upon their own re- 
sources, they took home- 
steads in the valley across the railroad 
track from the campus. There they built 
a log cabin and chinked it with moss. At 
the end of a day at the College they fol- 
lowed a path through a dense snow-laden 
thicket and came into the clearing which 
represented their own labor and which 
might from its appearance be a thousand 
miles from civilization. Beside the door 
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The main college building 


was a pair of snow shoes and hanging from 
the roof purlines jutting out for a rustic 
porch were frozen moose, caribou, moun- 
tain sheep and sometimes ptarmigan and 
willow grouse. Trophies of the hunt 
adorned the walls and on the floor was a 
bear rug. Soon a juicy moose steak was 
frying in the pan and the fifty below 
weather forgotten. Here was a true col- 
lege fraternity, without the bother of 
house rules or Greek letters on the door. 

On the morning of June 6, 1926, a com- 
mencement procession in full regalia of 
caps, gowns and academic hoods of many 
colors marched into the auditorium of the 
Farthest North College in honor of the 
graduation of the first student whose col- 
lege training has been all-Alaskan. Don- 
ald A. Morgan, who received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineer- 
ing on that date from the Alaska Agricul- 
tural College and School of Mines, is a son 
of the Golden North, the first white boy 
born in Fairbanks. 

On the 4th of July, 1915, a crowd gath- 
ered on a little knoll about three miles 
from Fairbanks to witness a curious spec- 
tacle. Amid the birch trees in a com- 
pletely untouched wilderness was being 
laid the cornerstone of the farthest north 
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The Loftus brothers’ fraternity 
house 


( Left: Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, President 


of the pioneer college 
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college in the world. Few among those 
present, seasoned though they were by 
the facts of Alaskan history to expect the 
unusual in adventure and discovery, 
viewed the ceremony with other than 
amusement. 

The war interrupted and it was not 
until September, 1922, after further ap- 
propriations had been made by the Terri- 
torial Legislature, that the College opened 
its doors to students. The faculty num- 
bered six, and just six students enrolled, 
among them this year’s graduate. There 
were 164 students registered during the 
past year and the faculty numbers four- 
teen. For each of the past four years 
there has been one graduate, heretofore 
drawn from colleges in the States. 


HE main college building com- 

mands a sweeping view of the 
broad level Tanana Valley that in 
autumn is splotched with a_ peculiar 
mottle of slender dark green spruce 
and birch with yellowing leaves inter- 
mingled with the rich reds and browns 
of the underbrush; in winter is a crystal- 
frosted domain stretching to the clear-cut 
peaks of the Alaska Range in the south; 
and in spring bursts forth rapidly into 
many shades of green, lustrous in the ex- 
tended hours of sunlight. Rising out of 
the whipped cream range of mountains 
that shuts off the interior of Alaska from 
the coast is Mt. McKinley (Denali is the 
Indian name), highest peak in North 
America. So clear 1s the air that, though 
it is more than a hundred and fifty miles 
away, this mountain is visible almost 
every day from College hill. 

The plentiful game supply has been a 
boon to students seeking to reduce the 
cost of living. Sometimes moose, caribou 
and bear stalk on the campus. The val- 
ley and the not too distant mountains still 
have their herds of caribou as numberless 
as the buffalo that are now only a myth of 
the western plains. 

What is thought to be the essence of 
romance and adventure is commonplace 
to students of the Farthest North College. 
Though the “co-eds” wear moose hide 
moccasin boots trimmed with beaver fur 
and decorated with brightly colored In- 
dian beads, and ‘‘mush” dogs, college life 
is much the same to them as it is to girls 
everywhere. One of the college girls won 

(Continued on page 65) 
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At long last comes a 


writer who does not believe 


that all horses are either 
Black Beauties or ring- 
tailed outlaw cayuses 


DONALD HOUGH 


writes of horses as he has 
found them and in this 
humorous article he will 
convince you that horses 
are funny people 


VERY time I see a graceful, 
composed horseman riding his 
mount with a certain quiet 
familiarity, I know that I am 
looking at a person born 
under a special star. It seems to be 
natural for some persons to run with four 
feet—and these motivated by a subser- 
vient personality. But it is such as I, 
who consider the horse from a purely 
sentimental standpoint as a_ graceful 
creature whose soulful eyes gaze at you 
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“Just show him 
you'll be all right.’ 
the streets, I have heard before. 


C1 have 


that the 
corral 1s 
. where the 


since learned 


hay 15 kept 


My contact with horses, outside of the 
nursery, began while I was in Vexas 
getting ready to win the recent war. One 
day, which up to that moment had been 
no different from the rest, we were told to 
fall in for “equitation.” We were marched 
over to the stables. There stood a long 
thin line of horses—or have your joke, if 
you will, and call it a long line of thin 
horses. Either is correct. 

“We're going to ride those damned 
things!” muttered my buddy miserably; 
and he had no sooner spoken than the 
command rang out: “Fall out and get on 
the horses!” 
































The horse is standing there giving me the once over. I know 
what he’s thinking 
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over a pasture fence, that seem doomed 
to do most of the riding. 

I especially like horses at a distance, or 
near at hand provided that somebody 
else is riding them, yet periodically I find 
myself looking one of these mammals in 
the face and listening to somebody say: 
ou're the master and 

Which, as they say in 
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Y faith in the whole war sank to 2 

new low level. How was I te 
know in advance that the signal corps 
had anything to do with horses? A 
I stood there and bashfully looked at 
my fate, I felt in my heart a distinct 
ypeuning for some sort of League of 
Nations that would put an end to war 
—and this within the next ten minutes. 
Those who did none of (the fighting 
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have no idea what we soldiers went 
through. 

We were assigned horses, and mine was 
the tallest of all. This horse, who 
answered, so far as I knew, to the name of 
Dynamite, deliberately turned his. head 
and looked at me. I did not know at the 
time what this meant. I thought it rather 
nice and clubby of the horse to take such 


a friendly interest in his new rider. Later 
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1 realized that he was estimating with 
infallible precision exactly how long it 


' would take him to be rid of me. 


We started out at a slow walk. I 
held the reins in my left hand and placed 


' my right hand languidly on my hip, after 


the manner of a star football player. I 


| took out a cigarette and lighted it, looking 
around at my companions-in-arms and 
| smiling graciously: a picture of a person 


in familiar surroundings and entirely at 
his ease. 

We walked out of the post and started 
uparoad. Then came the order, “Trot!” 
I kicked my horse in the ribs. I'll never 
forget what followed. It seemed to me 
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that Dynamite did most of his trotting 
perpendicularly. My arms flapped not 
unlike the wings of a ppg (5 crow. My 
jaw jogged, causing me to bite my tongue. 

do not mean to blame Dynamite. He 
was doubtless trotting in the only way he 
knew, and certainly I was riding in my 
own peculiar style. But I do blame him 
for what followed. I blame him because 
I feel that he took advantage of me. 


<x (It was really a terrific 
~~ / blizzard. Bunny’s head 
dropped. I felt sorry 


for him 


Dynamite began to prick up his ears. 
Now and then he looked back toward the 
stables. He had the air of having left 
something on the piano. Then he evi- 
dently decided to go back. He turned. 
He turned slowly, but irresistibly. I 
pulled on the reins with all my might to 
keep his head straight and finally he 
acquiesced and did keep his head straight. 
But his body continued to turn. ‘This 
left me with nothing to do. After all, it 
was his body, not his head, to which his 
legs were attached. 

The officer of our troop yelled at me. 
In order to show that I was not an 
accomplice before the fact, I kicked the 
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horse valiantly and manipulated the 
reins. 

‘“‘He’s made up his mind to go home!” 
I yelled to the officer, forgetting, in the 
excitement, to salute. 

“Well, change his mind!” snapped my 
superior, cussing a little and starting to 
ride toward me, while the rest of the brave 
lads halted their chargers and became 
innocent bystanders. 

“T don’t know where it is!’ I 
called back; and then Dynamite 
started. With a few well chosen 
leaps he hit his stride, and simul- 
taneously I realized that I was going 
to hit one of the wide open spaces of 
Texas. I dropped the reins and 
clung desperately to everything 
within reach, but without avail. 
During the first few leaps I landed 
in the saddle, and then there came 
¢ time when I did not land in the 
saddle, and Texas received me to her 
bosom. 


WATCHED Dynamite fade 

into the distance. But, as they 

say in the books, a fleeting form 

dashed past me, and there went the 

lieutenant in full chase, cheered on 

by my erstwhile comrades and 

brothers. Eventually he rounded up 

Dynamite and brought him back to 

me. Dynamite had lost none of his 

~ fire. He gave me a mean look— 
mean for a plow-horse, at least. 

“T guess I'll walk in,” I said pleas- 
antly to the officer, taking pains to 
further the impression that I was 
willing to undergo such a hardship 
for the good of the cause. 

“Get on him,” said Hon. lieutenant, 
“and ride hell out of him. Show him 
you’re his—” 

But I had heard that somewhere 
before. 

I got on and took my place in 
the column. But Dynamite let me 
know, in that peculiar way of his, 
that of the two of us, he was the boss. 

We approached the end of our 
march. We returned to the post 
again, and in order to reach the 
stables we had to pass the corral. I 
have since learned that the corral is where 
the hay is kept. Dynamite and I left the 
column just as we were passing this corral. 
He got in one or two of his famous leaps 
before I executed the dismount. From 
my advantageous position on the ground 
I saw my friend lift himself over the 
corral fence in an effective if not graceful 
leap. 

The lieutenant came up to me and 
looked at me in the utmost disdain. 
“You’ve simply got to show that horse 
you're his master,” he said, throwing in a 
handful of expletives for good measure. 

I looked through the fence at Dyna- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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S. M. LONG 
HE tree stood alone, quite 
outside the ranks of the for- 
est cover which rose densely 
farther up the slope, their 
green, serried columns climb- 
ing the brown butte as if they were sol- 
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diers storming the wind- 

blown heights in_ close 

formation. It stood apart 

from these lesser trees, 

none of which had its girth 

or height, like a general directing, from the 
rear, that verdurous attack upon the 
mountain. 

It was a fir with a great shaft that tow- 
ered more than two hundred feet into the 
sharp mountain air, and bathed its head 
in the golden wash of sunlight, the rose 
and purple of afterglow, the gray floods of 
the earth-bound chinook clouds. It had 
stood there for centuries, inexplicably 
alone, waxing great; defying storm, ice, 
water and decay, its shallow roots im- 
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bedded in shallow soil, but anchored in 
crevices of the bed-rock that lay beneath. 
Far below its feet ran the silvery Looking- 
glass in its narrow, flowered mead. Up 

the stream that tumbled so sennpeatmonely 
out of its rocky heaven, bare and gigantic, 
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splashed with red and blue, orange and 
green, and the white of everlasting snows, 
rose the peaks of the Painted Hills; Blue 
Peak, Firetop, Star Mountain, with its 
fve-pointed glacier. 

A world high, remote, divorced from 
the doings of men; in it the great tree 
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lived, fought its grim battles with the 
wind, and triumphed in solitude. For 
more than half a century now the tree had 
scarcely seen men; a fugitive from justice 
now and then, slinking through the pass 
like a rat looking for a hole to hide in; a 
prospector, there a day or two, then gone 
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forever; a lone hunter, quickly sated with 
shocting, for game was abundant, and the 
valley hard of access. So mankind had 
played no part in the life of the tree; men 
were mere pigmies crawling, negligible, 
meaningless, on the earth at its feet. Nor 
had the tree played much of a part in the 
life of men; a land-mark for the red men, 
a sign for the gold-seekers, no more. 

When gold was rediscovered beyond 

Firetop, a strike rich as the dream of 
avarice, the crumbled vein that was the 
source of the colors in lower Paint Creek, 
men began again to penetrate the range 
of the Painted Hills, abandoned for more 
than fifty years as barren of gold. 

Chance acquaintances by encounter in 

Nordness, the last settlement at the foot 
of the Painted Hills, bound on the same 
quest, Wils Tyler and Barry Maclaren 
overnight impetuously decided to pool 
resources. 

_“Same old Paint Creek proposition 
right over again,” declared Tyler, a stock- 
ily built and rather grossly good-looking 
man of thirty-five. ‘What did they do 
over there? Why, they worked straight 
up till they found her. Looking-glass 
shows colors same as Paint Creek. I was 
up there once—not prospecting, though. 
But I washed out a little fine stuff up be- 
yond Snow Creek. Of course, it’s all been 
prospected. I know that. But so had 
Paint Creek. Things change a lot in forty 
or fifty years, too. Storms, slides—a lot 
of things. Looks good to me.” 


ARRY MACLAREN, a younger 
man by eight or ten years, nodded. 
“Then you take next spring,” said 
Tyler. “There’s going to be a lot of old 
prospectors out with the same notion, 
maybe. Looking-glass, by reputation, is 
about the least likely bet in the Painted 
Hills. But I’m willing to take a shot at 
the long chance. And I aim to be first in 
—going in on snowshoes early. Now if 
we go together on this, we still got a month 
of good weather this season. We could 
go up there and stake out a couple of 
claims, just to be on the ground, and build 
usacabin. Have everything ready so’s to 
be working long before anybody else gets 
there in the spring. What say?” 

Three days later they camped in the 
meadow below the big fir tree. A piece of 
level ground a hundred feet from the tree 
with a spring near at hand Tyler declared 
ideal for a building site. Maclaren, with 
a reservation, agreed. 

“T don’t know about that tree.” 

“Tree?” said Tyler. “What’s the mat- 
ter with it?” 

“Pretty close. There must be some 
mighty big winds up here.” 


“Sure. But it’s over a hundred feet 
away.” 

Maclaren eyed it speculatively. “Yes. 
And two hundred feet high.” 

“Te’s sound.” 

“Yes,” Maclaren admitted. “Looks 
sound all right.” 


“And is. Been standing there three or 
four hundred years, anyway. You can’t 
tell me it’s going to fall in one more. Sure, 
this is the place to build. Cut some logs 
up above—roll ’em down that draw. 
Course, if you feel like cutting that old 
captain down and building the shack out 
of him—” 
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Maclaren laughed. “Some job,” he 
said, his eye on the girth of the great fir. 

“Pll say!” answered Tyler. “But it’s 
perfectly safe where it stands. Then I’ll 
tell you something else. Look at the way 
it’s rooted. To fall, that ledge has got to 
give way. And when it does, why, it’s 
going to fall the other direction. Got to. 
Go look at it. ’Nother thing. You look 
at the other trees. See how their tops are 
bent? All the prevailing winds come this 
way from Firetop. There’s three or four 
trees down along the edge of the wood. 
See’em? They’ re all down the other way. 

“Guess you’re right,” said Maclaren. 

The season was late. When they came 
out six weeks later, literally blown out by 
the blizzard pouring down between Fire- 
top and Star Mountain, they left a snug 
cabin ready for early spring occupancy, 
and they had prospected the immediate 
stretch of Looking-glass as well. A little 
vold, not much. Day’s wages. 
i nough to finance the cabin. 
‘They left Nordness, Mac- 
laren heading for the logging- 
camps to the south, Tyler 
going to Portland for a 
trucker’s job. Each several 
hundred dollars ahead, they 
met again in the spring and 
mushed in to the cabin long 
before the snows were out. 
Crude sleds drawn by ropes 
gave them supplies enough 
to last until one of them 
could return for pack animals 
when the trail was open. 
First they built a shed. 

At cooking they took turns, 
week about. “ye tg was 
clever at it; he had a knack. 
He kept the utensils clean 
and spotless. Tyler, as he 
himself declared, was a man’s 
man. None of those darned, 
finicky ways for him. 
Woman’s work. Maclaren grinned, but 
he did not take the hint. From Mon- 
day morning until Sunday night he 
controlled whatever: opinions he may 
have had about the quality of the 
food and housekeeping, and he touched 
not a dish, nor laid a splinter to the fire, 
nor cleaned the cabin, save for caring for 
his own bunk. Monday morning he spent 
an hour or two cleaning up after Tyler be- 
fore he began his own duties. At the end 
of the week he turned the cabin over, spot- 
less, to Tyler’s disorderly regime. To 
‘T'yler’s hints that they: would both be bet- 
ter off if he were relieved of that work, 


Maclaren remained impervious. 
a | SURE hate messing around with 
vittles and pots and pans—like the 
very devil,” said I ler guilefully. “And 
moreover, I aint any good at it. Now 
you—lI believe you like cooking.” 

Maclaren raised his tousled head, with 
the short, light-brown hair on it c1isping 
into curls, and permitted his blue eyes to 
twinkle. 

“Not unreservedly,” he said. “Depends 
quite a lot on the cooking.” 

“T never claimed to be a cook,” began 
Tyler; but such maneuvering never got 
him anywhere. Maclaren merely would 
go on cleaning his gun, and laugh. 

It was Tyler who went into Nordness for 
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To us 
His loss must shade with sadness all the years, 
And loneliness comes stumbling through the heart 
Till with the sweetness of a thousand tears 
His songs awake and flood the memory! 





supplies when the trail opened. He was 
gone for a week, and returned one night 
just before dark. Maclaren, sitting smok- 
ing in the cabin door, discerned the ap- 
proaching figures coming up the bank of 
the stream. There were three pack-mules. 
When they were near enough, moreover, 
he saw, with distinct surprise, that Tyler 
was not alone. A moment later he knew, 
with amazement, that Tyler had a woman 
with him. 

She was, he found, as Tyler drew up be- 
fore the cabin, a girl, just a girl—eighteen 
—nineteen? Not more. She might have 
been a pretty girl, he thought, if she had 
not been so thin, and so—what was the 
word? Dazed. She looked bewildered, 
as if she were walking in a dream. She 
looked at him, at the cabin, at the black 
flank of the butte with wide brown eyes. 
Perhaps she saw the things at which she 
was looking, but she did not seem to see 
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In silence and alone he set his sail, 
And we who loved him, who are proud to weep, 
Know only that the Hand within the Vale 
Has filled his eyes with star dust and with sleep 
And led him down to the eternal sea. 


who made of him ourselves a part 


them. She was obviously very tired. She 
swayed weakly, steadied herself -with a 
hand on the mule-pack. 

“Hello!” said Tyler jovially. ‘Meet 
the new cook, Maclaren!” 

Maclaren’s blue eyes, suddenly bleak, 
glanced at the man and girl briefly. He 
bent his head to the girl, but stood non- 
committally silent. 

Tyler laughed, and spoke to the girl. 
“You go in and stir up some grub while 
we unpack.” 

At the sound of his voice she started 
slightly. Then, not replying she entered 
the cabin. 

“Come up to the shed,” said Tyler ex- 
pansively. “Got a bottle of good stuff in 
the pack. Celebrate.” 

Maclaren said smoothly: “All right 
Wait just a minute. I?ll show her where 
things are.” 

Tyler nodded, strode off. 

Maclaren, with a momentary hesita- 
tion, crossed the threshold. In the light 
of the cabin lamp, as it shone on her face, 
he saw and infallibly recognized that she 
was not the sort of girl circumstances 
might have made him suspect. Her wide 
eyes turned upon him, fully focussed now. 
In them there was a terrible wordless 
questioning that he could neither fathom 
nor answer. Just a girl—just a girl. Damn 
Tyler! He was that sort of a man, then! 
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Might have known it, reflected Maclaren 
bitterly. 
cation.could have been imagined up here, 
he would have known it. 
full mouth would have warned him. 


Suddenly he saw that she would fall in 


another instant. He caught her arm eas- 
ily, steadied her, guided her to Tyler’s 
bunk. She sank upon its edge, fell back, 
and lay at length staring up at the ceiling. 
When Maclaren got her a cup of water she 
lifted her head to drink it, thanked him 
wordlessly, and sank back upon the bed. 


ON’T touch anything,” said Mac- 
laren, “tonight. I'll attend to 
allthat. Just rest until I—we—get back.” 

He went out to Tyler at the barn. 

“Tyler,” he said sternly, ‘ ‘what do you 
mean by this? You can’t pull this raw 
stuff with me! Are you crazy?” 

Tyler, fumbling in the pack, lifted his 
head and looked at Maclaren 
in the light of the stable lan- 
tern he had hung to the up- 
right beside him. He burst 
into uproarious laughter. 

“Can’t —eh? Me—crazy? 
I guess not. We needed a 
cook, didn’t we? Take that 
work off our hands. Giv: 's 
us extra time for prospecting.” 

“Damn it,” said Maclaren 
sharply, “you know what I 
mean!” 

“Damn it,” laughed Tyle: 
delightedly, “sure I do! Now 
listen, moral Mister Pardner! 
That girl—she’s my—my 


wife!” 

Through Tyler’s — intoxi- 
cated laughter Maclaren read 
the truth. “You married 
her?” 


“Sure I married her. Why 
not?” He hauled a. brown 
bottle from the depths of 

the pack, passed it to Maclaren. “Have 
a drink—congratulate me!” 

The bottle slipped through Maclaren’s 
hands, met the stone floor of the shed with 
a faint, chinking crash, stained it with a 
widening blotch of wet.’ The pungent 
odor rose to his nostrils. Tyler uttered 
sharpsoundofdismay. Hewould, thought 
Maclaren grimly, go in to his wife by that 
much the soberer, at any rate, and he felt 
a sardonic pleasure when he heard Tyle: 
mournfully complaining it was his last 
bottle. 

“Sorry,” said Maclaren shortly. 

“That don’t help any,” said Ty ler mo- 
rosely. But he went on placativ ely: “Old 
Lee Cotton’s girl in Nordness. I hate 
cooking like the devil. Cotton got mar- 
ried again last month—his third. Got a 
scorcher this time, all right.”” He chuckled 
and shivered simultaneously. “I heard 
her. 
file. I guess Lou was pretty darned glad 
to get the chance to get away. Besides, 
the old man told her she’d better if she 
knew what was best for her, and the old 
lady told her she’d be darned sorry if she 
didn’t, and I handed her a little soft soap 
and told her I’d buy her some new clothes 
—didn’t say when, though, and I reckon 
she won’t need many up here. It sure aint 
a stylish resort. So I married her.” 

“Ves ?”? 
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“She's a good cook,” said Tyler pleas- 
antly. “I ate a meal after her before I 
married her. Look before you leap— 
that’s my motto. She won’t cost us hardly 
any thing—just what she eats, that’s all. 
That don’t look to be much from what I 
can see. Well—you aint got any call to 
kick. If we can get as much work out of 
her as old Cotton and his third did, why, 
she’s a bargain. You aint got any call to 
kick, Mac!” 

Maclaren studied him for a minute in 
silence. “No,” he said finally, “I haven’t 
any call to kick. I guess you’re right.” 
He turned and stepped to the door; then 
paused, and looked back. “T’ll fix me up 

a bunk out here for tonight,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
warm and it’ll be comfortable enough. ‘To- 
morrow I'll take time off to fix 
up a permanent bunk over- 
head. 1 don’t mind mules much 

there’s something pretty de- 
t about mules.” 


cent 
OW don’t get sore, 
aN Mac,” said Tyler. “‘] 
don’t want—” 

‘I'll do fine out here,” said 
Maclaren evenly. ‘That'll be 
all right. Dll go up now and 
get supper.” 

“She'll tend to that,” said 
‘Tyler. “Wait a minute, I want 
to tell you—” 

“She won’t do it tonight. I left her ly- 
ing on your bunk. She’s dead on her feet. 
‘| here wouldn’t be any economy in killing 
her off the first night, ‘would there?” 

l'yler laughed. “You' ye got notions,” 
he declared amiably. “Like you have 
about that tree. Been standing here five 
hundred years—or a thousand, for all | 
know—and you try to tell me it’s going to 
fall down on me tomorrow morning. Say 

-if old Cotton’s had nineteen or twenty 

-ars to kill her off, and hasn’t succeeded, 
you don’t need to think two days with 
me'll do it!” 

Maclaren went out without replying, 
and Tyler called after him: “You sure 
must like cooking—I always did say you 
like cooking!” 

Maclaren made his way back to the 
cabin. At his step on the threshold the 
zitl sprang up, a hand flung defensively 
across her breast, her eyes bright and 
liquid with—Maclaren could answer it 
now—with fear. Yes, she was afraid— 
atraid of the unknown, of the dark future, 
of the mountains looming vast and threat- 
ening in the gloom of falling night—of 
Wils Tyler. 

He smiled at her reassuringly: 
_['m going to get supper now. 
rest. — 

She lay down again, her face turned to 
the wall, hidden. She breathed so little 
he could scarcely see her breast stir in rise 
= fall. There was another movement 
there, though, a steady, recurrent thud- 
thud—her heart! He ached with pity for 
her; yet what reassurance could he give 


5 
2 


“Only 


You 


me. 


Rage burned within him, cold and men- 
acing, as he prepared the supper. Just a 
gitl; and handed over to Tyler, by Tyler’s 
own confession, as if she were something 
ne had bought. For an infuriated quarter 
vt an hour the situation was fraught with 
But slowly he controlled himself. 


danger. 


The Tree: 
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The thing was done. He could see no con- 
ceivable way of mending it. And maybe 
Tyler ell be good to her after all—in 
his way. Maybe—Maybe. 

Tyler came in in high spirits, ravenous 
for food. The girl got up, sat at the table 
with them, tried to swallow some of the 
things on her plate, made at least a show 
of eating. That she did not succeed in 
swallowing half a dozen bites was ob- 
viously unnoticed by Tyler. She drank a 
cup of tea, then, at Maclaren’s insistence, 
a second. 

There was a sharp, bitter grace in her 
inhibited movements that hurt Maclaren 
deeply. Her thin but unlined face, her 
wide, dazed eyes wrought upon him with 
a terrible poignancy 









“I came back,” he 
said, “I left my things 
at Foley’s and came 
back—I had to” 





\y 


A wind, whimpering like a lost soul, 
crept. down from the glaciers of Blue Peak, 
and went across the close-ranked trees 
that swarmed the battlements of the 
butte, slashing at their needles with its 
hands, and every needle gave a cry of 
low, sharp pain. 

Maclaren stirred, filled the firebox of 
the stove, and the crackling of its flames 
seemed to exorcise the keening demon 
that stalked the cabin. For a little there 
was no sounds save those of the stove and 
of Tyler eating; then close at hand a coy- 
ote howled greeting to the rising moon. 

Lou Tyler, pale, terrified, rose slowly, 
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tensely, to her feet, whispering: ““What— 
was—that?” ft 

Tyler burst into amused laughter. 
“Wolves,” he jeered. “Wolves, Lou! 
And they’d never howl for tough old 
leathernecks like me’n’ Mac!” 

Maclaren’s voice, cold, direct, convine- 
ing, cut in: “That’s a coyote, Mrs. Tyler. 
Harmless—absolutely harmless.” 

Color swept back into her face. “I—it 
—it scared me,” she said weakly, and 
sank into her chair. 

“Scared of a coyote!’ whooped Wils 
Tyler. “Scared of a coyote—say, don’t 
that beat you, Mac! Aint that the best 
yet! That sure beats me!” 

Maclaren’s ice-blue eyes met those of 
Lou Tyler, and for an instant their gaze 
was interlocked. Then hers wavered, fell. 
He glanced away. No intelligence had 
passed between them. His eyes had told 
her nothing. He had deliberately willed 
that they ‘should tell her nothing. He 
could not help her now. Short of actual 
physical violence upon Tyler’s part, and 
that only if he were present, he could do 
nothing for her. She was Tyler’s; her 
marriage reared an impassable barrier be- 


fore her— 
ALF an hour later he 
left the cabin, went to 
the barn, and, bunking on the 
cold stone floor, he tossed more 
than half the night, his body 
inundated again and again with 
waves of hot and horrible rage. 
He must stay away from her, he 
told himself—stay away from 
her—away from her—and on 
the thousandth repetition of 
that thought, he sank into 
troubled sleep. 

When he came to the cabin in 
the morning Tyler was puffing 
noisily at the basin by the door, 
dashing cold water upon his 
head, and grunting at its cut- 
ting impact. Maclaren nodded, 
entered. Mrs. Tyler was at 
the stove, and she had breakfast 
nearly ready. He looked at her, 
smiled, and said: “Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Tyler.” A smile started 
on her face, but somewhere on 
its way faded out. “Good 
morning,” she answered. Tyler 
crossed the threshold heavily and flung 
himself into a chair at the table. 

“By Golly, now,” he declared, “this is 
something like! A real cook’on the job. 
No more of your damned man- -handled 
slop. Bread—real bread—pies—biscuits. 
Biscuits, hey, Mac? Say, don’t it make 
your mouth water? I guess I’m pretty 
slow, hey?” 

Maclaren’s eyes were upon Lou Tyler’s 
thin face. Again she tried to smile. And 
again the smile was terribly lost on its 
way. But she had tried. Brave girl, said 
Maclaren to himself. She would go on 
trying to smile until, pretty soon, she 
would succeed, and once she succeeded— 
If she can smile, he tried to tell himself, 
life can’t altogether beat her! And on the 
day that she could smile, he said, he would 
split with Tyler and leave. 

But in three months that day had not 
come. Silent and subdued, still looking 
like a woman in a trance, Lou Tyler moved 

(Continued on page 62) 
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eAost 
of the 
Family 
Discord 
Grows 
Out of the 
Question: 
Who Shall 
Control and Dispense 
the Family Income, and 
How is It to Be Done? 
In this Article Bates 
McFarland. Offers an 


Interesting Solution 


LTHOUGH much grief re- 

sulted to the race because 

Eve divided the apple with 

- Adam, almost as much more 

has come from the con- 

viction of the many successive Eves that 

their respective husbands were not fairly 

dividing the other fruits of their foraging. 

Adam had a fair bite of that irresistible 

pippin; and there is a widespread belief 

that since then he has reciprocated with 
the core. 

The matter of the partition and hand- 
ling of the family- funds has always been 
one of the most fruitful causes of domestic 
discord, theugh it is a problem that reason 
and experience should long ago have 
solved. Even where the question is not 
actually disputed, it produces a vast 
amount of heart-burnings and inward 
protests in one or other of the spouses— 
usually, of course, the woman, for the 
simple reason that the man is ordinarily 
the money-getter. 


[SUNSET 


Most of this discord grows out of the 
question: Who shall control and dispense 
the family income, and how is it to be 
done? That is the heart of the problem. 
Most wives adjust themselves bravely and 
philosophically to the limitations of the 
salary or monthly earnings. It is not 
poverty so much as inequity that brings 
bitterness. To be specific, it is often 





if 
\ 





because the husband, selfishly or blindly 
following the habit of the ages, retains all 
the money that comes into his hands, and 
doles it out on request and as a gift; or, in 
rarer cases, because the wife considers 
him merely as a source of income, to be 
exploited to the limit, and the money 
obtained from him solely as her own. 
Both are equally false positions; and their 
prevalence is the cause of mutual antago- 
nism and suspicion. It is here that the 
psychology of the situation is such an 
obstacle. He thinks: “She is going to 
spend all I give her, whether it is ten 
dollars or a thousand; I’ve got to hold her 
down.” She thinks: “He 1s not going to 
let me have what I am entitled to and I 
might as well take all I can get.” In 
many cases they are both correct in infer- 
ence, though wrong in motive; and Darby 
and Joan (by the thousands) have thereby 
poisoned and spoiled a married life that 
was otherwise devoted and loyal. It is 
just as much a wrong for the man to 
force his wife to ask for her part of their 
income as for the woman to spend $500 
on a dress which is beyond the family 
means. In either case, it is the appropria- 
tion of money that does not belong to one. 

How then are the funds to be handled? 
Many women, striving to escape the 
peonage of the “hand-out,” have clamored 
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By BATES 


for a separate allowance. This is an incon- 
sistent term to apply to one’s own prop- 
erty; dividend or drawing account is more 
appropriate. But using the term for con- 
venience, unless such allowance is based 


on the principles of part- 7 
A nership, it simply salves © 
confuses 7 


the 


hurt and 















conditions. Besides, 
in many cases a 
monthly allowance 
is a practical impossibility. A_ salaried 
man or any other with a fixed income 
may find it reasonably easy; but to 
the professional man and all those 
whose money comes in varying sums at 
irregular intervals, the setting aside of any 
definite monthly sum is very difficult. 
There are many men, traders, real estate 
dealers and the like, whose income goes 
up and down with tides of luck and busi- 
ness, and may well be twice as much one 
year as the year after. The wife of such 
a man, who is “rich today and broke 
tomorrow,” would hardly be satisfied 
with the kind of allowance his means 
require. 

A rational method of partitioning 
income, and spending it, would seem to be 
something like this: The two should 
agree on a classification—on just what 
items should be considered family ex- 
penses—and account should be kept of 
all such outlay. It need not be an item- 
ized account (for housekeepers are not 
prone to bookkeeping), but detailed 
enough to show in a general way where the 
money goes and the totals of ‘he different 
kinds of charges. Some of these charges 
can be more conveniently paid by one of 
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the partners than the other; though this 
does not affect the classification into 
which they should be charged. It only 
indicates that the family 
financial plan should be elastic 
enough to provide sufficient 
“family funds” in the hands 


of the one who is to pay those particular 
items. 


Al this classification is made, 
there should be an effort to deter- 
mine what proportion and kinds of these 
family expenses can best be attended to by 
each; and, as near as possible, to each 
should be delegated the responsibility of 
attending to those particular purchases 
and obligations. Thereafter all earnings of 
either husband or wife should, as soon as 
received, be divided between them in that 
proportion. To illustrate: if it be deter- 
mined that the man can best take care of 
rent, insurance, taxes, automobile and 
medical items and that these make up 
about 40% of the budget, that will be 
his share for the time being. If his salary 
is $200 per month, or if he makes a fee 
or commission of $200, he will retain 40%, 
or $80, in his own hands and turn over 
60%, or $120, to his wife for groceries, 
clothing, service and such other items as 
have been assumed by her. This does not 
necessarily mean that either will spend 
that amount for family expenses at the 
moment; it is only a temporary approxi- 
mation, or basis of holding the fund. At 
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Purse-String 


the end of any agreed period, say six 
months or a year, the family expenses 
will be totaled and deducted from the 
entire earnings, and the remainder di- 
vided between them as their separate 
property—whichever has the excess of 
funds in his or her hands equalizing with 


the other. The result will 
be joint control of funds, 
joint responsibility for part- 
nership assets and retention 
of the particular field of labor which each 
now occupies—not to mention the elimi- 
nation of friction, through the financial 
independence of the woman. 

We are not so Utopian as to suppose 
this plan will cover all situations, without 
readjustment. It will not, but its elas- 
ticity will permit necessary readjust- 
ments. Suppose the wage-earner gets a 
lump payment of $200, of which his 
supposed percentage would be $80; and 
suppose also that his yearly taxes of $100 
fall due at the same time. The couple 
would be bound to observe the logic of 
the situation and turn over a larger pro- 

ortion to the husband for the taxes— 
oo the matter to be readjusted 
between them from the next available 
earnings. In fact, in the poorest families, 
where every cent of income is required 
for existence, it is not to be presumed that 
any surplus would be left in either fund 
for a moment if the other needed it; but 
even in such cases, it would liberate the 
wife from any feeling of economic inferi- 
ority if a fixed proportion of the income 
were regularly turned over to her for 
disbursement, as of right. In more pros- 
perous families it would enable the house- 
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wife to have her own bank account, and a 
greater degree of self-respect. While 
many wives, unused to financial responsi- 
bility, might foolishly or guiltily dissipate 
the family funds with which they were 
entrusted, they would incur the public 
scorn that falls on one who embezzles 
from a partner, and perhaps forfeit all 
further trust besides. Such conduct 
would be a crime; but not more so than 
the case of the man who takes his pay 
check to a gambling hall or saloon, and 
never gets home with it. | SE. 

This plan would permit of application 
to those households which are exceptions 
to the prevailing type; as where both man 
and wife are money earners, or where the 
man, through sickness, strike or failure, is 
contributing nothing. In cases where the 
husband’s earnings, or the joint earnings, 
fall short of family support, and it is neces- 
sary to cut into the separate property of 
either, the amount should be treated as a 
loan and repaid out of household funds 
as soon as the family income warrants. 


HE main purpose of this plan is to 

carry into practice the idea of equal 
rights in the connubial partnership, on a 
basis of accounting that will enable the 
partners to discern what are the expenses 
and what the profits of the enterprise, 1n 
dollars and cents. It would give both 
man and woman the liberty to spend their 
respective moieties of the profits for blue- 
sky stocks or baby seal wraps without let 
or hindrance from the other. But in 
adhering to this reasoning and this plan, 
we must forget the dictum that every 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Re-Creating the 


HAT the _ reorganization, 
classification and exhibition 
of the collection at Sutter’s 
Fort, California be made 
with the dominant idea in 
mind of making it essentially an historical 
museum of the so-called “American 
invasion of California’; that its exhibits 
be restricted exclusively to the events 
leading up to the establishment of the 
Fort by Captain Sutter and to those 
events that lead up to its acquisition by 
the United States; and particularly cover- 
ing the gold discovery, better known as 

‘The Days of Forty Nine.” 

“That so far as possible, the buildings, 
interior and exterior, be handled in such 
manner as will best retain and impart 
that romantic atmosphere of the Days of 
Forty Nine. 

“That a complete administrative sys- 
tem be evolved for the future conduct of 
museum activities; that a complete sys- 
tem of recording all exhibits, gifts and 
loans be worked out, as well as a method 
of effectually safeguarding the exhibits.’ 

‘hus, in a few words, does the State of 
California announce to the world, through 
George Radcliff, chairman of the Board of 
Control, the most important step yet 

taken to restore for all time to its original 

condition the one place of all others that 
played the most important part in creat- 
ing one of the most romantic and most 
prosperous states in the Union. 

First, perhaps, it is in order to take 
a brief glimpse. at the background upon 
which the State is now engaged in trying 
to rehabilitate,.as far as is humanly pos- 
sible at this: late date, the place ‘where 
the actual events occurred. 
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€ The main building of Sutter's Fort gust prior to the restoration of 1891-3 


The most famous frontier fort in his- 
tory, the Mecca of over 100,000 of the 
most adventurous men from every part 
of the world; the place from which 
went forth the golden news that started 
in every port of the seven seas the 
dreaming of wondrous dreams of wealth, 
power, romance and greed; the objective 
point of the greatest explorers of the 
Western wilderness, the place of ideal 
peace, of kaleidoscopic turmoil; of suc- 
cor, of relief; of bloodshed and murder; 
such was Sutter’s Fort, the most his- 
torical spot in California. 

Of all the romances of the Golden 
State, none compare with that of Cap- 

tain Sutter in picturesqueness, in 
variety and in its unhappy con- 
clusion. Born of Swiss parents 
in Germany, serving in the French 
army, filled with the spirit of 
adventure, Sutter came to Amer- 





ica with rosy dreams ofa vast 

colonization scheme. Landing in 

New England, he made his way 

across the great wilderness to the 

Middle West with its primitive log 

cabins, on down to Santa Fe, thence over- 
land through unbroken trails to Fort Van- 
couver, only to find that the trails to the 
one place he wanted to go, California, 
were impassable that winter. There 
was one way only to get there, and that 
way he took; a ship to the Sandwich 
Islands, where the king presented him 
with eight Kanakas as a body guard. 
Thence he went by boat to Sitka, Alaska, 
and by the brig Clementine to Yerba 
Buena. The Spaniards at Yerba Buena 
were suspicious; they told him to move on. 
He did—on to Monterey where the 
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Marshall while employed at the Fo Before | 


Governor took a great fancy to the genial 
Captain and presented him with a land 
grant to any unoccupied ninety-nine 
square miles of land he might select. 


His eventual choice was the best. part of 


the Sacramento Valley, and here, in 1839. 
he began the erection of the fort that 
was later to become known to all the 
world. 

Everything was very primitive: in a 
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land of great distances. From the crudest 
of material he had to make his imple- 
ments, his tools, his carts, his little grist 
mill, his blacksmith fittings. His fort he 
inclosed with high adobe walls. Within 
them were his buildings, protected by 
cannon at loophole and bastion. Here 
was the nucleus of his great inland empire. 
Trappers and immigrants began to call, 
many stayed. Soon he was the most 
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( Bird’ s-eye view of Sutter’s Fort at Sacramento as it is today 


49 


Days of 


popular man in his part of the country; 
his hospitality was known from coast 
to coast. He was fast becoming the 
richest man in California. Then one 
day in 1844, a roughly dressed, be- 
whiskered man came to the South 

Gate. He told the sleepy Indian sen- 

tinels there that he “wanted to see 

the boss.” That man was James W. 

Marshall. Four years later he set the 

whole civilized world into a frenzy of 

wildest anticipation when he picked up 
a few pieces of glistening gold out of 
the mill race of the new saw mill he 
was erecting for Captain Sutter at 
Coloma, some forty miles further up 
the American River. 

Man’s cupidity, the lure of unlim- 
ited gold, and the greatest gold rush in 
history was on. Countless hordes of 
adventurous men were headed straight 
for Sutter’s peaceful fort. Like a 
devastating torrent they swept down 
upon the little colony. Nothing was 
sacred to them. His storerooms they 
turned into lodging houses, his shops 
into saloons, his private rooms into 
kitchens, his main reception rooms 

into gambling hells. His fields of ripen- 
ing grain were trampled under foot; his 
Indians were demoralized with whiskey 
and his cattle were stolen without com- 
punction. With them might was right, 
and when they left the once peaceful fort, 
it was but a mere shell of its former 
greatness and Captain Sutter’s heart 
was broken. 

The men of the gold rush have passed 
on, Captain Sutter is gone, of course, 
but the old Fort still stands. For many 
years it has harbored a small collection of 
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H. C. PETERSON 


Curator of Sutter’s Fort Museum 


miscellaneous relics. At the last Legis- 
lature, under a Bill prepared by Assembly- 
man Percy West, was passed an appropria- 
tion for $10,000 for the reorganization 
and establishment of an historical muse- 
um at the old Fort. George Radcliff, 
chairman of the State Board of Control, 
appointed Milton J. Ferguson, State 
Librarian to act also as director of the 
new museum, while the writer was ap- 
pointed as curator to carry out the work. 


T is the intention to recreate in every 
possible way and to keep that roman- 

tic atmosphere of 749 at the Fort. All 
exhibits, the labels, and the cases are 
planned with the one idea of carrying 
across to the visitor the elusive flavor of 
those old days. To enhance this interest 
further, many of the old rooms will be re- 
habilitated and made to conform as 
nearly as possible to their original state. 
The old Fort lay in ruins until the 
Sacramento Parlors of the Native Sons, 
in 1890, raised $20,000, bought the prop- 
erty and then deeded it to the State. 
The actual work of restoration was begun 
Sept. 21st, 1891. We have just come into 
possession, through the gift of Eugene J. 
Seadler, of Sacramento, of the original 
plans of this restoration, drawn by his 
father James Seadler, who was engaged 
as architect and superintendent of the 
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(Anne Buckler 


Illustrated by 
Louis ‘ROGERS 


CENE: The interior of an old fashioned 

San Francisco house, belonging to 
Howard Buckler, a prosperous respectable 
carpenter contractor. A little to the right 
of the back stage center wall is a fireplace, 
old fashioned, black marble with a golden 
oak mantel. On the mantel is a plain, 
round faced clock. At rise the curtains 
are drawn back and in the distance can 
be seen a few blurred street lights on the 
distant hills. To the right, a door opens 
into the entrance hall. To the left a door 
opens towards the interior of the house. 
A coal fire is dying in the fireplace, a bed 
of smouldering embers. 


Time: The present. At rise the hands of 
the clock point to a few minutes to one— 
in the morning. 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 
AS DISCOVERED 

Ma Buckter: A mother past middle age. 

Epna Battarp: Eighteen, nimble of feet 
and wits. 

Tim Batxarp: Her father. 
last whisker. 

Howarp Buck ter: Stout, hard working, 
and settled in his ways. 

ANNE Buck er: The flapper daughter who 
is growing up. 

Costumes: All modern 


Western to his 


DiscoveRED: (Before the curtains are 
drawn the house is darkened for a few 
seconds and in the distance can be heard 
the mournful throaty drone of two fog 
horns, of different pitch. The sounding 
of these horns continues faintly at intervals 
throughout the play. Then the curtain 
rises. MA BUCKLER is discovered, 
Sitting in an old arm chair before the 
glowing embers. Ma Buckler is drowsing 
in her chair. A piece of sewing lies in 
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her lap. Spectacles are pushed back on 
her forehead. She wears a gingham house 
dress; over it 1s a loose knitted jacket of 
pink yarn. Sheis plump, limp as though 
her corsets had been discarded, sleepy and 
tired but quite comfortable. Her grey 
hairis ready for bed, strands of it escaping 


@Ma Buckler 


from her boudoir cap. She is the sort of 
mother that waits up the world over for 
her children. It is her serenity of face 
that keeps her from looking like a frowsy 
o’d woman who should have been in bed 
hours ago. 

For a few seconds Ma Buckler holds the 
stage. Then a man’s voice is heard off- 
stage left; a sleepy, irritated man’s voice.) 

Pa BucKLER 


4 stage) 


wr the sound of his voice Ma Buckler 
Starts, blinks, rubs her eyes and adjusts 
her spectacles and stifles a yawn.) 


Ma! 


(Ma Buckler gets wp and goes to the door 
left. Opens it.) 
Ma BuckLer 


Yes Pa. 


Pa BuckLeR 
(Still off stage. Fretfully) 
Aint Anne home yet? 

Ma BuckLer 
Not yet. 

Pa BucKLer 
What time is it? 

Ma Buckter 
(She looks at the clock and hesitates) 
It isn’t late yet. You go on to sleep. 
I'll wait up for her. 

Pa BuckLeR 

(growling) 
It’s time you were in bed asleep. 
(Suspiciously) What are you doing 
out there anyway? Time Anne was 
fine goins on. 

(Ma Buckler closes the door softly. Pa’s 
growls grow fainter and finally cease. 
Ma makes a pretense of resuming her 
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him and ran and he chased me. 
the light here and ran in. 


By Homer] 


sewing, yawns, gets up and peers out of @ 
the window. She goes back to her chair. 


As she sits down the door right opens 


i n Th G 


oA One Act 


violently and EDNA BALLARD springs | 


quickly into the room, closes the door and 
places her back agatnst tt. 


rumpled; she is panting slightly. Ler 
light coat 1s open to show a party dress, 
ruffled, frilled and cut low. Her light 
colored stockings and high heeled shoes 
are sprinkled with water. She does not 
wear a hat. A little too much powder 
and paint is dampened by 
through the heavy fog.) 
Epna BALLARD 


(Obviously frightened and in a hoarse | 


whisper) 
Don’t let him 
Ma BuckLeR 


(Rising to her feet, and struggling to get fi 
her breath and recover from her astonish- § 


ment.) 
why you poor thing! 
Epna BaLLarD 


(Coming quickly up to Ma Buckler who § 


backs away doubtfully.) 
Please hide me quick. He’s right after 
me. Please! He’ll kill me! 

Ma BuckLer 
ee nan to know what tt ts all about.) 

Who....who.. don’t understand.. 

who will kill you? 

Epna BALLARD 
(Stamping her little heels in an agony oJ 
supplication and entreaty.) 
My Father. He’s wild. Please hide me! 


Ma BucKLeR 
(weakly) 

Is he drunk? 

Epna BALLARD 
I went to a dance after he told me I 
couldn’t and he found out I’d gone and 
then he came after me. 
(There ts a knock at the front door.) 
Please. There he is now! 
(She looks around the room wild eyed and 
frightened.) 
He’ll kill me. I saw 
I saw 


Please hide me. 


(The door knob rattles and Edna makes a 
dive for the curtained window seat, jerking 
the curtains together. She sticks 8 head 
back through the curtains.) 


You'll help me—won’t you? 
- (Ma 


Buckler has been figuratively 
running in circles ever since Edna 
Ballard entered. She now does a literal 
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Who....what... what do you 
want? 


My girl ma’am. My girl Edna. 


(He takes a deep breath 
to steady his voice.) Askin’ 
your pardon for buttin’ 
in unexpected like this 
ma’m, but I sure thought 
I saw her dodge in here. 

Ma Buckler 

(Faintly but with re- 

turning dignity.) 
I....What sort of a girl 
« Wate: How was she 


circle, her hands to her temples. 
The door knob turns. Edna 
jerks her head back and Ma 
Buckler sinks down 1n_ her 
chair as the door opens and 


TIM BALLARD enters the 
r m. 
TIM BALLARD is tall, 


rangy, bewhiskered and grim. 
He wears a black frock coat, 
a ten-gallon Stetson. A black 
string tie makes a tight knot 
across his white boiled shart; 
heavy gold watch chain 
hangs across his vest. His 
black trousers are tight, so are 
his black patent leather shoes. 
The trousers around has 
ankles are wet. His face ts 
grim. There 1s a bulge at 
each hip pocket indicating 
o guns too large to be en- 
tirely concealed by his coat * 
tails. 
Without pausing to inspect 
the room, he strides in. Ma 
struggles to her feet and faces 
him, figuratively groping for 
a bucket of smelling salts.) 
Ma BuckKLeR 
































(Edna Ballard 






Tim BaLiarD 







Tim BatiarD 
(Swallowing hard, then speaking in a 
preternaturally confidential and solemn 


voice.) 
y name is Ballard ma’am—Tim 
Ballard. She’s my own girl but I’m 


plumb ashamed to mention what she was 
wearin’. Jist a few beads an’ spangles. 
Wearin’ scarcely nothin’ at all ma’am. 


Ma BuckLer 
Mr. Ballard, I’m sure there must be some 
mistake. 
Tm BaiarpD 
». Yes’m. I ought never to of left Cactus 
«s Bend—that’s my mistake. If her Ma had 
\ lived I reckon it’s one I wouldn’t’a’ made. 


Ma BuckLeR 
(Sparring brilliantly for time.) 
Not—er, Cactus Bend! 
(Ma Buckler hasn't the slightest idea 
where Cactus Bend happens to be but 
itis astraw which she grabs as promptly as 
though it was a fully provisioned life raft.) 


Pa Buckler 
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Tim BaLLarD 
(Eagerly, and, as Ma hoped, sidetracked 
for the moment.) 
Old Cactus Bend, Nevada. 
(Proudly) 
I used to own the Seesaw ranch. 
Ma BucKLerR 
(Vaguely) 
Now isn’t that remarkable. 
Tim Batiarp 
Then you’ve heard tell of it? 
Ma BucKLeR 
(Quickly) 
Yes indeed. Often. 
Tim BabLaRD 
I'd be there yet if it warn’t fer my girl 
stormin’ around about comin’ to San 
Francisco to live where she could meet 
up with people. I reckon if I’d know’d 
then what I know now I’d never of sold 
out. 


Oh yes. Yes! 


Ma BuckLer 
Why, don’t you like it here? 
Tim BALLarD 
(He could say no more in a thousand 
words.) 
ere! 
(Swallowing hard.) 
Ma’an, here in this town I feel like a— 
like a whale in a sardine can. 
Ma BuckLer 
Oh I’m sure you will like it better Mr. 
Ballard when you get better acquainted. 
Tim BALLARD 
Not likely. I reckon my girl and me will 
start back to Cactus Bend tomorrow if I 
can find her. 
(Remembering his errand he looks sus- 
piciously about him.) 
You aint said you didn’t see her yet. 
Ma Buck.er 
(Thinking fast.) 
































In The Fog: 


Why your feet! They must be soaked, 
Mr. Ballard. Here! 

(She fusses with the chair before the fire, 

placing its back toward the window 

curtains.) 
You’ll get pneumonia if you go out like 
that. You sit down and dry out a little 
and tell me about your daughter. I have 
a daughter too, and I know something 
about girls. Won’t you tell me what 
yours has done? 


(Unskilled in resisting the maneuvers of 


women, Ballard allows her to take his 
hat and push him into the chair before 
the fire. He sits stiffly upright and un- 
comfortable.) 
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«Pa Buckter: 


Tim BALLarD 

(Awkwardly) 
There’s no call to let you put yourself 
out like this. My feet are used to bein’ wet. 


Ma BuckLer 
But the weather here is different. It’s 
really dangerous to go around with wet 
feet here. I didn’t realize it was so wet 
outside. 

Tim BALLARD 
It aint rainin’, One of them street 
cleanin’ fellers turned the hose on me 
when I was crossin’. If it hadn’t been for 
that I’d ’a’ caught up with her. He done 
it On purpose too. 
FEBRUARY 
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Homer King Gordon 


How long has this been going on? 


Ma BuckKLerR 
You haven’t told me yet why you are 
angry with your daughter.” What did 
she do? 
Tim BALLarD 
(Solemn and confidential.) 
She went to a dance. 


Ma BucKLeR 
but that isn’t such a crime is it? 
My own daughter is at a dance tonight. 


Tm Ba.iarD 
(Instantly suspicious again.) 
Muni-c7pal? 
Ma BuckLeR 
No. 
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The Fog: 


Homer 


King Gordon 


@Epna BALLARD (stepping from curtained window seat): About ten minutes, mister! 


Tim BALiarD 
There’s where mine went. 
(His lips set grimly.) 
After I warned her to stay in the house 
too. 
Ma BuckLer 
Perhaps she didn’t understand. 
Tm BALLarD 
She savvied quick enough when I caught 
that dude huggin’ her right out in public 
in front of everybody. 
A BuCKLER 
(Scandalized.) 
Hugging her! 
Tim BaLiarpD 


Yes ma’am! More’n a hundred of ’em 
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right out there in the middle of the floor 
doin’ the same thing.” The band was 
playin’ all right but they wasn’t movin’ 
around enough to be dancin’. It was 
jist plain downright huggin’ to music. 
Ma BuckLer 
(Smiling in spite of herself.) 
But that is the way young people dance 
nowadays, Mr. Ballard. 
Tim BALLARD 
(Heatedly and entirely serious.) 
Not in Cactus Bend. We’re dancin’ 
fools out there, too, ma’m. An’ when we 
dance the dust raises an’ hoofs fly. 
Ma Buckler 
I know. That’s the way I was taught to 
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dance. But can’t you see Mr. Ballard, 
that your daughter has to dance the way 
the other young people dance now. If 
she didn’t the other girls would laugh at 
her, and the boys wouldn’t dance with 
her. I don’t like these new dances either 
but I wouldn’t want my daughter to be 
unpopular and unhappy among other 
boys and girls of her own age. And you 
oughtn’t to jump at conclusions about your 
own daughter until you know she’s doing 
something she shouldn’t. 
Tim BALLARD 
(Reflecting upon Ma’s explanation.) 
I reckon she knowed she was doin’ some- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Intimate Glimpses of Westerneg 4 
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SPOKANE CHRONICLE PHOTO 


Miss Margaret Ufford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Ufford, 

of Spokane, on her own mount, “ Betsy Ross” in front of the Rid- 

ing Club stables at the entrance to picturesque Indian Canyon, 

Spokane. Miss Ufford is one of Spokane’s ablest horsewomen, 
and a consistent prize winner in Spokane horse shows 


J. W. RUPLY, 6FOKANE CHRONICLE 


Mrs. George M. Bemis—Pasadena Golf Club 


COURTESY OF CLYDE HURLEY, STAR“NEWS, PASADENA 





- JOHNSON AND SON PHOTO 
Miss Francelle Child and her police dog “Peggy” taken in 
Julia Davis Park, Boise, Idaho 


COURTESY EVA HUNT DOCKERY, IDAHO STATESMAN, BOISE 


James H. L’Hommedieu, president Orinda Country Club 
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and Visitors to the West 


LEDGER PHOTO BY BOLAND 
Mrs. Charles Webster Booth, Jr., mounted on her horse “Sham- 


rock.” She competed in a recent polo and riding tourney 1n 
which skilled horsewomen of the Tacoma Riding Club were entered 


COURTESY OP EVELYN CHANTLER 





Mrs. W. Bert Robinson, of Salt Lake City, feeding 
wild doe at Pipe Springs, Arizona 


COURTESY OF EDITH M. HINES, SALT LAKE EVENING TELEGRAM 
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Gerald Stratford, California State Tennis champion, 
snapped on the Del Monte courts 

oe LEONID FINK FHOTO COURTESY OF DARSIE L. DARSIE, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 

ken in 





On the sixteenth at Broadmoor, one of Seattle’s newer golf 
courses—Mrs. Francis H. Brownell, Jr. 
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eA Colorful and‘ 


Romantic Serial 


of the ‘Days When Gentlemen 
eAdventurers Sailed from 


Old «Mexico to Find 
Fortune in the Fabled 
Land of California 


The story so far: 


HE lovely La Mariposa of 


long ago days in old Mexico 

City, sentenced to Spain by 

her terrible grandfather, the 

Conde del Tovar, for crossing 
his will, thwarted him still further by 
wearing the clothes of her insolent young 
brother, Don Claudio, who was to be 
banished to California, and by going there 
in his place. And Don Claudio, in his 
sister’s sweéping gown, departed to take 
ship for Spain, unrecognized by the old 
Conde who thought he was well on his 
way to the new country. 

Beloved of Mariposa for his gallantry 
and bravery, a certain Don Julian was 
unknowingly following her up into Cali- 
fornia by both land and ship. Unknow- 
ingly, for through treachery on_ her 
cousin’s part he thought she had lightly 
tricked him and was happily bound for 
Europe. Little did he realize that she 


[SUNSET 


was being guarded by the wicked Captain 
Salazar from whom he had once rescued 
her, and that she was half frantic at his 
failure to find her. 

California was finally gained by Mari- 
posa, after a long and hard voyage. By a 
lucky chance she stumbled upon Don 
Julian and Picton, his servant, and it was 
her lover that she nursed back to life from 
a destroying fever. 

How wonderful was the reunion after 
the cruel misunderstanding! But the 
two were happy for only a short time as 
Salazar, schemes of ransom before him, 
kidnapped the beautiful senorita from the 
little settlement and with White Hawk, 
his Indian aide, silenced her pleas for 
mercy in the forest. It seemed that the 
Conde had discovered the brother’s dis- 
guise and had written to Salazar, demand- 
ing that he return his granddaughter. 

“But not,” cried the exalted Salazar, 
“not until he has paid half of his fortune 
for you!” 

Suddenly La Mariposa sprang to her 
feet, eyes ablaze. “You must return me 
to camp, senor! Must, I say! ” 

“Must?” he said coldly. “Come; don’t 
be a fool. It were best you rested, for I 
am of a mind to put a goodly distance 
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@Again La Mariposa screamed. Again 
Picton blubbered and wailed and beat 
his breast. Don Julian was down, 

engulfed in the great billow which 
rushed upon him—gone ! 


between ourselves and San Diego. If you 
are hungry, the Indians have brought 
food. And now, good night!” 

The story concludes: 


CHAPTER XVI 


Y EARNING for swift action, Don § 


Julian found himself forced to 


measure his steps by the mincing pace of 
circumstance. At a moment when h¢ 
would have rushed headlong, inactivit) 
maddened. Yet one thing was clear: it 
was only by moving slowly for a little 
while that he might come the sooner to 
La Mariposa—and Salazar. 

All night he and Picton had quested 
fruitlessly. A period of blind apprehen- 
sion was followed by a time of clear think- 
ing. Since Salazar had remained for 
awhile in camp, sending La Mariposa 
alone into the woods, it was obvious that 
he entrusted a portion of his evil work 
to other hands. To whose, if not to thos: 
of the Indian, White Hawk? 
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Don Julian and Picton awoke the In- 
dian encampment for the second time that 
night. Now time began to crawl. How 
dull, how stupid these staring natives 


swere! Or was this brutishness mere pre- 


tense? How difficult to make them un- 
derstand what he sought! He flung Sal- 
azar’s name at them and they mumbled 
it over and shook their heads to indicate 
they could make nothing of it. If only 
they would tell him where White Hawk 
was! For though he and Picton looked 
everywhere for him he was nowhere to be 
seen. 

3ut the distracted Don Julian could 
make them catch his meaning when he 
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ordered them to light hres. Wondering, 
they obeyed him. In this better light, 
what with signs and figures traced in the 
ground, he would find the way. 

All this while the old chief had stood 
listening, watching, as tense as though 
his life hung upon what was afoot. His 
face grew evil with rage and hatred. 
When Don Julian had come upon a tuft 
of hawk feathers and had used them in 
pantomime to indicate whom he sought, 
the old chief snatched them away, hurled 
them down, ground them into the dirt 
with his naked heel. Then, agile as any 
youth among them in his anger, he sprang 
forward, pointing to the two muskets. 

Another full hour of pantomime dragged 
by, but in the end an alliance was made. 
The old Indian glimpsed for himself dis- 
aster at no far time and was not the man 
FEBRUARY 
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By FACKSON GREGORY 





to yield place, prestige and 
perhaps his life without a 
blow struck in his own be- 
half. He had looked upon 
Salazar with distrust and un- 
derstood that Salazar was 
putting ambition into White 


Hawk. Further, White Hawk 
already grew insolent and 


tonight, drawing upward of a 
score of the young men after 


him, had gone away with 
Salazar. 
EFORE dawn came 


Don Julian was to get 
an inkling of tribal custom 
among these people. Realiz- 
ing the utter impossibility of 
coming upon Salazar in the 
dark and thus constrained to 
await the coming of day; 
seeing also that at hand was 
a disgruntled chieftain who 
might be brought to aid him 
in finding hidden paths in this 
wilderness, he decided to 
remain at their camp fires 
until the night passed. And 
thus it was given him to 
watch them at a time when 
for a little while they awoke 
from their customary sloth- 
ful inertia. 

Among them, it appeared, 
a chieftain was but a highly 
respected titular leader and 
by no means an absolute 
dictator. Little law and order 
held sway over them, the 
individual being largely his 
own master. Yet some au- 
thority resided in the chief 
and more in the council 
which, after a short excited 
harangue on the chief’s part, 
convened. A number of the 
older men, tribal sorcerers or 
medicine men, masters of 
superstition and_ therefore 
true rulers among them, gath- 
ered about the fire. Eager 
were they always for any 
moment like this, when excitement ran 
high in the tribe and a noteworthy oppor- 
tunity was given them of manifesting and 
so strengthening anew their own authority. 
White Hawk had been accused of treach- 
ery, of plotting to lift his hand against 
the exalted person of his chief. Let the 
council of the mighty direct destiny! 

But let no step so great be taken with- 
out due ceremony. They withdrew, were 
gone a long time during which they be- 
daubed themselves fearfully and put on 
the sacred feather robes and tall feather 
head-dresses. In a body they stalked off 
to a tall conical hut of saplings covered 
with skins, the temple of their tribe; re- 
turning, they bore with them the sy mbol 
of the great god Chinigchinich, the hair- 
less skin of a wildcat stuffed with bones, 
beaks, talons, and thrust through with a 
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36 


bundle of feathered arrows. ‘This they 
set before them on the ground in the fire- 
light while all looked on in awestruck 


The Sword of Don Julian: 


By the end of the second day these two 
facts stood forth clearly: first, in this game 
of Indian-hunt-Indian, Don Julian could 


Fackson Gregory 


sea-shells; sea-gulls rising, flapping, dip. 
ping dizzily downward. Hills and gras 
and wild flowers and green trees; plain; 
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silence. Then they squatted down and hope to come up with Salazar—in time; and marshes and valleys; league upm/) stoo 
the pow-wow began. second, following hidden signs which league of solitude. The Indians hk ® oars! 
For upward of an hour the council must be sought for anew each day, he automatons plodding on, ever north they 
lasted, then the oldest and most evil look- could scarcely make the speed Salazar Don Julian, grim and silent, pressing th 
ing of all the sorcerers sprang up and with made. Yet, since to live on is to hope, to march. These were already his servant, y. 
the point of an arrow made a rude picture these two he thought to add the third almost his slaves. With what promisy 
in the ground before the eyes of Chinig- likelihood: while he would press on to the had he bought the old chief and thesiff zar | 
chinich. Some form of bird and, lest its very end with undiminished haste, Sal- others! This chief, given the white man sand 
identity be left in doubt, he gathered up azar after a few days could reasonably be cloak, to be the greatest chief in all th 
the fallen hawk feathers and stuck them expected to count himself beyond pursuit land! To have the gaudiest of cloaks, them little 
into his drawing, then stood back and and thus fall into the habit of slower, brightest of blankets, the most silvery off gam 
looked to the chief. He, awaiting this shorter marches. buckles. He and every man of his bandji was | 
moment, came running forward and, ar- There were days when, his heart sink- vowed Don Julian, would one day gleanji and _ 
rived at the spot, leaped high in air over ing within him, he looked at the brutish in glass beads like the very sun in the sky ger 
it, brandishing bow and arrows and giving faces around their campfire—the low fore- Time came when his Indians began tip blad: 
voice to a long-drawn piercing yell. Young show signs of tiring of this bootless ques thou; 
men fell into place behind him, running as which, taken up with a fine frenzy dj) ange 
he had a leaping as - leaped and i pt wer" as a Bag game = 
waving their weapons as they went over. 1 palls upon children. at fine new) he 
And i with the sanction of the council Wh at th e Ki ng H as promises he made them then; he, th! forge 
and with Chinigchinich looking on, was superior white man feeling so utterly*de@ den — 
vengeance decreed against White Hawk By ETHEL Romic FULLER pendent upon savages! He layed daily Salaz 
and any that befriended White Hawk. upon two strings: the canihic of the) prese 
; chief and this chief’s hatred and fear off so sv 
HE old chief, his eyes exultant now, What the king has White Hawk and Salazar. Yet now ani thrus 
came swiftly to where Don Julian So have I: then one of the band deserted and wag throa 
and Picton stood. They but awaited the Rose-gold of dawn seen no more. bya 
sun, he managed after no little gesticulat- Bei ’ ' Don | 
ing to explain, to follow after those whom ejewelled sky, CHAPTER XVII Salaz 
the white men sought. And with them A wealth of days “7 oe. my master!” Picton haiy was a 
would go two times the number of young Slipping b caught Don Julian’s arm and way did L 
men that had followed White Hawk. J: tugging and pointing. “Lights! A shijy had | 
Already men were gathering, armed ; in the harbor! Not one of ours—whal} La \ 
with great thong-wrapped bows six feet What the king has ship then?” Hand h 
ws _ age flint-headed a, , oe So have I: They yo ga oer tedione slumbering se 
and other rude weapons, clubs and bits . in camp, half a mile back from the shorefj a doz 
of flint bound in defe sticks. And the Hopes deferred, Don Julian had been unable to sleep lasj at his 
chief—for while a party marched away Ambitions high, night beyond fitful dozes and an hour aggy And - 
on the warpath their headman was vested Hungerings had awakened Picton. Before them thy must 
with supreme and unquestioned power— To satisf waves thundered upon the beach, vague these 
began issuing his orders. Half a dozen Sh in the dim light before dawn, breaking night: 
young men sprang forward, heard his : upon the glimmering white sands. Ajj weake 
words and sped away at the first thinning What the king has great oak was growing so near the watery wrist 
of night into day, the forward scouts, So have I: that the spray hung jewels upon the lows ened 
the seekers after signs of trail. A crown of | drooping branches. Here was Vizcaino’ Last 
No longer did Don Julian begrudge oo 7 or oak, here the port of Monterey. two 
those hours at the Indian rancheria. With- Naught can buy; “Look!” muttered Picton again, point-{§ six—t 
out the aid of his savage allies he could Once to live, ing beyond the oak. “There come two know 
never have hoped to follow where Salazar Once to di of this ship’s people along the beach little, 
led on. Little learning had these natives — What! Have you gone mad, my master'jj to ex 
save forest lore but that served now in Hold!” }zar n 
the best stead. Where Salazar had Don Julian, unheeding, sword in hand fight \ 
camped last night were no signs for Don heads, flat features, flattened noses, ani- was running indeed like a madman. Ani thoug 
Julian and Picton to find, yet the Indians mal mouths and furtive animal eyes— as he ran he cried out: and sz 
found them; a little fire, hardly more than realizing that all his hopes and La Mari- “Salazar! Salazar!” fright 
a handful of dead black char now, cun- posa’s lay in these savage hands. Only _ For yonder at last, God be thanked, was ing in 
ningly covered over with leaves and when it was actually dark did they rest; Salazar! Salazar and another, and though hear 
twigs. And the Indians found a track in the first glimmering light of dawn was on the instant Don Julian, with leaping} dully 
now and then where a man in haste had_ each day’s hasty journey resumed; long heart, knew that at last he had found Lal} shout 
stumbled or where a naked footprint was aisles of greenery through the trees; Mariposa, it was to Salazar that he For 
left near a spring. grassy slopes studded with flowers; grape shouted, since he well understood that§{ streng 
They found such signs twice that first vines in blossom. Days tortured with they two must meet ere ever again hej tentec 
day, at mid-afternoon and as the dusk doubt and misgiving, nights agonized with could take her into his hungering arms. § Salaz: 
was gathering. Drawa line straight from fears. Further and further away from She, drooping with despair, stopped} skin ° 
one to the other of these two places and San Diego, deeper and ever deeper into and stood, bereft of speech, dazed as one Hard- 
the trail led due north. So northward the wilderness of California. La Mari- who, after long prayer, sees a miracle sof not th 
they pressed on the second day. They posa was become a tiny dot in the very great that wonder checks belief. Yonder§j Salaz; 
came upon a little band of wandering In- middle of boundlessness, lost in a Cali- the ship, already shaking out sails; yon Plaza 
dians; each group bristled, suspecting the fornia which seemed to sweep eastward der the little boat coming to shore to takeff ence | 
other, yet the meeting was peaceable. across thousands of miles until it touched her off—and here as though he _hadf eyes ; 
They spoke with what few words they the far distant colonies of England. sprung from the sands of ocean, Donf togetl 
had in common and a greater fluency of —_ Day after day of driving on; night after j Ang “G 
gesticulating and in the end were rewarded _ night of starry stillness broken only by the Nor was Salazar less startled. As thef ble Fi 
with the information that those whom strange noises of the wilderness. Strips. speeding figure bore down upon him and you? 
they sought, two white men and a num- of ocean beach with the restless sea glint-" he saw the upflung sword he understood Th 
ber of Indians, had passed this way yes- ing in the sunlight; creamy ripples on and drew and steeled himself for that tingin 
terday. shining white sand; glistening many-hued meeting which must surely mean death§ forcin 
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© each from the hand which 


© forged into one. A sud- 
Jden cunning twist and 


i) presented his point with 


H wrist they had but hard- 






‘dully and above it the 
) shouting of Picton. 


came to fight at De la Fuente’s side, none 
\ came to aid Salazar. Far down the beach 
| stood three men watching. Nor did the 
oarsmen push on. In the dawning light 
they hung on the oars in wonderment. 


ND so it was at last, with none to 
interfere, did Don Julian and Sala- 
zar find their meeting upon California’s 
sandy beach. 
Long ago had each man exhausted his 
little supply of powder upon such wild 
game as came his way. In weapons there 
was no advantage; sword 
and dagger against dag- 
Nver and sword. Their 
blades clung together as 
' though, in that blazing 
anger which ran down 


iheld it, they had been 


'Salazar jerked free and 


iso swift and unerring a 
ithrust at his enemy’s 
throat that it was only 
by a backward leap that 


® Don Julian saved the life within him. 
‘Salazar cried out gloatingly and 
* was after him but never another step 
(did Don Julian draw back now. He 
had heard a little frightened cry as 
‘}La Mariposa gasped out his name, 
) and his sword leaping with Salazar’s 
inf) made it look as if not two blades but 


a dozen were in play. He was not 
at his best; he knew that. 
And he knew that Salazar 


these days of strain and 
nights of anxiety had 
weakened the sinews of his 


ened the steel of his will. 
Last night he had slept 
two hours to Salazar’s 
six—but Salazar must not 
know that. He had eaten 
little, he was weary near 
to exhaustion—but Sala- 
The 
fight were best a short one, 
thought Don Julian, grim 


frightened voice still echo- 
ing in his ears. He could 
hear the ocean booming 


For a moment only, gathering his 
strength and steadying his nerve, he con- 
tented himself with parrying, beating 
Salazar’s weapon aside, saving his own 
skin while he watched for an opening. 
Hard-mouthed, silent, dogged, this was 


| not the gay Don Julian de la Fuente whom 
) Salazar had engaged that night in the 


Plaza Mayor! Salazar noted the differ- 
ence and a sudden light leaped into his 
eyes as he cried, taunting and thrusting 
together: 

“Grown tongueless, are you, my Nim- 
ble Foot! Afraid at the look of death, are 
you? Demonio! You have reason!” 
_Then did Don Julian laugh his old 
tinging laugh under Salazar’s mockery, 
orcing his laugh that Salazar might not 
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The Sword of Don Fulian: Fackson Gregory 


know how little laughter was in his soul 
and cried out, as though this were but 
merrymaking: 

“If my tongue is still, my Salazar, it is 
that my sword may speak for me! As— 
thus!” 

Like lightning he cut, parried, thrust, 
recovered and lunged recklessly. And 
his sword, slipping over Salazar’s, found 
flesh and laid open a shallow wound in 
Salazar’s shoulder. The left, unfortu- 


nately, but close enough to the heart to 
bring the white into Salazar’s swarthy 
face. 


And the blow was but the first of 
that lightning sequence deliv- 
ered with such raging reckless- 
ness as drove Salazar back step 
after step and brought sweat- 
drops to his brow. 


Don Julian 


Again in heavy silence they fought 
along the wet beach, with the ripples at 
times about their ankles. Picton bel- 
lowed; La Mariposa called out in warning 
and in fear; they heard neither. At every 
instant the day brightened, for a little 
wind arising was whipping the mist out 
of the air. This, too, they failed to note, 
seeing only eyes which glared, blades 
which leapt, bodies which swayed_back 
and forth. Salazar lunged; Don Julian 
felt a twinge of pain in his left arm and 
grew conscious dimly of a certain sticki- 
ness about his dagger fingers. But he 
whipped death aside and only laughed 
again, that Salazar might not know his 
point had ripped anything but cloth, and 
struck the first dagger blow while their 
longer blades were still engaged. And 
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now happened a thing which amazed him» 
a thing not to be expected from Salazar- 
To avoid that dagger thrust Salazar had 
1 a far back and then back again, 
thus bringing himself with two bounds 
out of reach of sword or dagger. Then he 
whirled and ran. 

For an instant Don Julian stared after 
him, stupefied. What devil’s work was 
the man after now? For that Salazar 
meant to let the thing end thus, to flee 
like a coward, he could not believe. It 
would be more like him to be running to 
some fallen pistol. 

So, shouting at him to turn and fight 
or throw down his sword and yield, there 
along the beach ran Don Julian after him. 
Salazar was stumbling—falling! No; he 
was up and on. Yet he did not run so 
fast. Don Julian gained on him at every 
bound now. 

“Salazar! he shouted.” “Yield, man, or 
fight it out!” 

Now as swift as a cat did Salazar whirl. 
And now did Don Julian have his answer. 
Salazar’s sword was shifted for an instant 
to his left hand; with the other he threw 
a handful of dry sand full into Don 
Julian’s face, blinding him. And then, 
with a shout of derision, Salazar sprang 
at him, his sword once more in his sword 
hand. 

What madness was this 
in which these two men 
were engaged? The three 
men on the beach stared, 
the sailors in the boat hung 
upon their oars, all mar- 
veling. For again these 
two were running! And 
this time it was Don 
Julian who fled, Salazar 
who leaped after him! 


A MARIPOSA 
screamed, then 
sank down with her hands 
covering her white face. 
As for Picton, he came 


running, all the while 
blubbering in rage and 
shame. 

“Master! Oh, my mas- 
ter!’ he thundered. 
“What, running? Oh, 
Dios, Dios, Dios! It is 


better to die!” 

Yet Don Julian ran on 
and now Picton grew still 
and tense, eyes and mouth 
wide open. Had the good 
God bereft his master of all reason? He 
was running into the water, straight out 
to sea! Water surged about his knees, 
about his waist. He was floundering. A 
short barking laugh floated back, Salazar’s 
laugh as Salazar bounded after him. Both 
men were in the waves until they could 
barely stand against the surge and flow. 

Again La Mariposa screamed. Again 
Picton blubbered and wailed and beat his 
breast. Don Julian was down, engulfed 
in the great billow which rushed upon 
him—gone! 

But now he was up again and now Sal- 
azar of them all alone had his explanation. 
Diving headlong with wide open eyes Don 
Julian had washed them clear of sand and 
now they glared into Salazar’s with a look 
(Continued on page 54) 
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r th ron 
of the 


Flag 


Fred Gilman. Fopp 
lifts up the hood and 
gives SUNSET readers a 
look at the far Western 
automobile racing game 


T is  Washington’s Birthday, 

Culver City, California. Speedway 

stands and infield, packed with 

high-tension humanity, hum and 

buzz like an active hive. Every- 
where the brilliant hues of race day. 
Myriads of eyes are glued to the gigantic 
board saucer. Over all floats the aroma 
of carbonized castor oil. 

The gasoline whippets roll softly to the 
tape, their pilots’ satisfied smiles in 
tune with their perfectly groomed mounts. 
There is a moment of quiet before the 
start gives voice to the press tele- 
graphs which commence their feverish 
““clack-clack” to a waiting world. 

Then the starter is greeted. with a 
thunder of exhausts. He drops his 
flag and a million dollars worth of 
gasoline thoroughbreds hasten to 
their gamble with Death. 

The roar from released cylinders 
swells and broadens and temporarily 
breaks as the pilots ease their steel 
steeds into the turn. They circle 
the back track and sweep up the 
straightaway in ideal start formation. 
Again the flag drops—this time with 
an authoritative jerk—and they’re 
off to a flying start! 

Lap after lap the pilots flirt with 
death, the wind flattening them back, 
their ears splitting from the howl 
and roar of wide-open throttles and 
always with eyes front, that the 
curves may not slam them into 
oblivion. 

Finally the winning car slips softly 
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GRAVELLE PHOTO 
@ Harry Hartz, Triple A 
champion of 1926 


to her pit, chortling hoarsely in her exhaust 
that she has come clean through that 
terrible grind. T he fans crowd frantically 
to the winner’s pit, pushing aside the 
ruddy-cheeked figure of Harry Miller to 
congratulate the pilot who won the race. 

t Harry Miller prefers to be pushed 
aside. Indeed that moment is the hap- 
piest in his life. His kindly eyes sparkle, 
his voice rings with sincerity: My boy 
deserves every bit of the credit; he drove 
a great race!’ And this from a man whose 
racing cars are famous the world over and 
who always has from five to fifteen ma- 
chines entered in every automobile race 
here and abroad. 

The great pilots are all Harry Miller’s 
“boys”. He knows each and every one 
as a father knows his son. And as a real 
father the boys call him that and never 
Harry or Mr. Miller. He demands that 
they come to him for anything they want 
to know. For Harry Miller does know. 

Visit the European speed ovals and try 
to peek beneath the hood of a racing 
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car—just try. You will probably be 

lodged: in jail as a spy or run out of the 
country. But visit the Miller Engine 
works in Los Angeles and you will find | 
that Harry Miller has no secrets about § 
his machines. Any interested person— FJ 
even an engineer—is welcome to Harry’s J 
time and a trip through the plant. Which 
seems very foolish—unless you know 
Harry Miller. For tucked away inf 
Harry’s head are a lot of new ideas and 
developments. One cannot enter there. f 
His logic is this: “I feel that every man 
should keep ahead in his business. Let 
those look who want to; there’s still P 
plenty of room for improvement.” 


A LOT of people think Harry Miller ¥ 
clean crazy. For Harry refuses to 
build motors any way but his own. Cheap 
materials are not for the racing car. He 
will spend weeks machining parts and 
seeking the best grades of steel. If a man 
grumbles at the cost of one of his machines [7 
—and Harry builds nothing but racing 
cars at $10,000 up—why that man is told 
to buy elsewhere. The pilots owning his § 
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( Above: The author looking over 

Harry Millers new front-drive 

machine that cleaned up several 

hig races last year. Mr. Miller 

claims that the front drive will be 

adopted by passenger car makers 
inside of ten years 


(Right: Showing the sharply 
pitched bank of the Culver City 
Speedway 


« Below: THEY’ RE OFF! Jac- 
queline Logan, film star, drop- 
ping the starting flag for drivers 
in the Jacqueline Logan Sweep- 
takes race at Ascot track, Los 
Angeles. Later Miss Logan pre- 
ented a'silver cup to the winner, 


Fred Frame 


PHOTO BY PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
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machines have cleaned up 
the great races they have, 
simply because Harry has a 
way of building speed into 
his racing automobiles. And 
because a skid results and a 
machine is wrecked is no 
sign that a pilot must pur- 
chase another. The engine 
is usually uninjured and 
Harry shows them how to 
build another from salvaged 
parts, and for very little 
money another racing car 
is born. , 
Success didn’t come to 
Miller in a day or in a week. 
Nor in a year. It has been 
a long, tough pull. But 
Harry is very comfortably 
off now. He has a fine plant 
and the best machinists ‘in 
automotive America. Best 
of all, to his mind, there 
are no efficiency experts 
cluttering up the various 
departments; no worrying 
about mounting costs. 
Harry looks first at perfect 
workmanship—let ‘the costs 
fall where they may. .. 
Harry Miller_isn’t rich. 
He couldn’t be under the . 
laws he has laid down for 
himself. And yet he passes up real 
money to reach out and grab a prém- 
ising youngster who is trying to- break 
into big time racing. Frank Lock- 
hart, the kid—and he is only a kid 
—who won the Indianapolis race last 
year was just a dirt track pilot before 
that race. And he raced with a 
“hopped-up” flivver. But under 
Harry’s guiding hand another great 
pilot came into “father’s” fold. 


| pow: time to time the race pilot 
has been called a human guinea 
pig, a living subject upon which the 
automotive engineer experiments 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Gossip Concerning the Latest Western Divorce Scandal 


F,VERY time there seems to be a violent disagreement, 
she threatens to run to the courts and get a divorce, 
but she never does it probably because ke would fight the 
separation to the bitter end. Not that he loves her—she 
quit counting her calories ten years ago and has gotten 
too big for him—but for sentimental reasons and to keep 
the family together despite the frequent rows. It’s funny, 
too, that there should be so much rowing because they, 
like Fanny Hurst and her husband, have been living five 
hundred miles apart for ever so long. And she is so 
much older than he, fifty years or more. And he, lorda- 
mercy, what a life he led in his youth! He was the wildest 
one in the whole country, they say, and she, so it is rumored, 
married a Mexican and wasn’t so awfully good either. 
The stories they tell about— 

Lest the reader think we are dropping to the level of a 
“confession’”’ magazine, let us hasten to tell him that he is 
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Riding Into 
I seven weeks six young men, pilots, apprentices or 

passengers, were killed in the crashes of commercial 
airplanes making irregular flights in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles. During the same period probably a dozen others 
were killed in a similar manner elsewhere. Which catas- 
trophes are here recorded in order to point out that under 
present conditions anybody with a couple of hours of fly- 
ing experience can purchase an old, worn-out “crate”, 
trundle it out into a field and invite innocent bystanders 
to take a ride with him at five dollars a flight. 

In California and many other states an applicant must 
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The Only Sound 


"THE politicians in Congress are shouting, waving their 
arms, stamping their feet and almost standing on 
their heads in an effort to convince the voters that the dis- 
position of the $400,000,000 surplus is a most intricate 
problem. It isn’t. It’s as simple as eating pie. There is 
only one thing to do about it, and that is to use it for the 
reduction of the national war debt and forget about it. 
The biggest item in the national budget is the payment 
of interest on the national debt. For the next fiscal year 
this item amounts to $755,000,000 out of a total of $4,000,- 
000,000. In 1921 the interest charges amounted to $999,- 
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A Felescope Will Keep 


MOVIE millionaire dies of hardening of the arteries— 
at forty-eight! Was the huge effort that killed him really 
worth while, either for him or the millions who see the 
movies? The number of insane confined in American public 
institutions is increasing with terrifying rapidity. A large 
part of this increase is due to the nervous strain of modern 
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Heaven for a 


of Our 


that part of California dominated by the city of San Fran- 
cisco while she is Los Angeles, mistress of Southern Cali- 
fornia. They have been at it again, threatening to start 
proceedings for the division of one state. At least a cer- 
tain faction in Southern California uttered loud threats of 
this kind when at the November election a Southern 
California highway-financing scheme was defeated and the 
southern part of the Golden State was denied the full legis- 
lative representation its population entitled it to have. 

But the divisionists didn’t get very far. Even though 
the northern wets hated the southern drys and their num- 
erous votes, the separatist movement was ridiculed and 
squelched in both parts of the state. Despite the two 
centers of population California is, after all, one state with 
identical economic interests, with a history and traditions 
that cannot be wiped out by temporary sectional dissen- 
sions and bickerings. 
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Five-Dollar Bill 


demonstrate his fitness to drive an automobile before h: 
is turned loose on the public streets; the headlights and 
brakes of motor cars are regularly inspected in many cities, 
but nowhere in the West is the life of the flying public 
safeguarded by an inspection of the airworthiness of the 
machines or by an examination of the pilots. 

The Far Western legislatures and Congress are in session 
now. If commercial aviation is to be taken seriously, 
right uow is the time to safeguard the lives of the high- 
flying public by the proper regulations and examination 
of both plane and pilot. 
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National Surplus 


000,000, a reduction of $244,000,000 in six years. How 
was it done? By paying off a large part of the interest- 
bearing debt which then amounted to twenty-six billions 
and now is below twenty billions. 

If we apply the $400,000,000 surplus to debt reduction, 
we save ourselves $17,000,000 in interest charges per annum, 
$340,000,000 in all during the twenty-year life of the bonds. 

The faster we pay our debts, the faster we will cut down 
the biggest item in the budget, interest. And the years of 
prosperity are the years in which to get rid of the debt 
incubus. That’s true economy. 
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Healthy 


life; the pace that kills also produces children with defective 
nervous systems, and a defective nervous system is the 
world’s champion breeder of misery. 

Take your time, old chap. Eat slowly and sparingly; 
walk fast and often. Lift your eyes to the hills, your toes to 
their tops and let their quiet strength flow through vou. 


Your Arteries 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 








WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF UTAH 
OFFICIATES AT CEREMONY 
Right: Mrs. George H. Dern is here pictured unvetling a tablet 
recently placed by the Daughters of The American Revolution 
to the memory of fur trappers and traders who were early 
explorers of Utah. The tablet stands in one of 

Salt Lake City’s neuest parks 


COURTESY OF EDITH M. HINES, SALT LAKE BVENING TELEGRAM 
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WOMAN ENEMY OF ILLITERACY MAKING 
DRIVE AMONG INDIANS 

Above: Mrs. Cora W. Stewart is here shown talking 

over educational problems with Owen Heavy Breast of 

the Blackfeet reservation in the.Glacier National Park 

INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 






THIS TREE GREW 
ON A FARM 
Above: Photo shows Miss 
Kathryn Adams, a high school girl 
of Seattle, 5 feet 7inches tall, standing 
in front of a Douglas fir tree. The 
tree was felled on her mother’s farm 
on the outskirts of the city 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


MONUMENT TO MAIL 
CARRIER 
Left: In Carthay Circle, Los Angeles, 
the monument pictured here was 
dedicated to the memory of “Snow- 
shoe’ Thompson, pioneer message 
bearer across the High Sierra 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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Tonight look at the moon—no, you don’t have to go toa 
movie every evening. Walk two miles and look at the moon. 
Think of the many generations, countless as the grains of 
sand on the shore, on which the beams of that self-same 
moon have been falling. Get a telescope. In this clear 
Fights 

ESPITE Wilson’s Fourteen Points, Uncle Sam is still 

paying punitive reparations to both his former foes 
and allies. Through the Versailles Treaty certain German 
potash-producing territory was turned over to France. 
Forgetting their hatred in the mutual desire to soak Uncle 
Sam, the French and German producers got together, divided 
the American market, fixed a scale of prices and proceeded 
to collect the war debt from us. 

The Far West, though, may put a stop to the collection 
in a few years. The Geological Survey reports the finding 
of various potash minerals identical in character with the 
German ones in several parts of New Mexico and Texas. 


New Mexico 
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Cotton Goes Out 


"THREE years ago a wild-eyed booster for Far Western 
cotton endeavored to fill the columns of SUNSET with 
propaganda for bigger and better irrigated cotton fields. 
His was a marvelous story. Cotton in the South was done 
for he maintained. The voracity of the boll weevil and the 
scarcity and high cost of negro labor would prevent the 
South from ever again raising a ten-million bale crop. The 
usual fourteen-million bale output was an utter impossi- 
bility. Cotton was going to 35 and 45 cents a pound. The irri- 
gated area of the Southwest must step into the breach, grow 
ever more cotton and fatten its bank account in the process. 

He was turned down. SuNsET had no desire to boost 
cotton. On the contrary, we were continuously pointing 
out the economic debacle and the social decay that must 
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What Do With Your 


HO has twelve million dollars lying around loose seek- 
ing employment in a worthy cause? Here is a sugges- 
tion for the use of this sum: Buy one telescope with it and 
turn it over to the astronomers of the Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory. They now have the largest reflecting telescope in 
the world, an instrument with a mirror eight and a. half 
feet in diameter. But they can’t see far enough into the 
universe with it. They want to build a telescope with a 
convex mirror twenty-five feet in diameter, with moving 
parts weighing sixteen hundred tons, an instrument costing 
twelve million dollars and producing a picture of the moon 
two feet in diameter. 
Could there be a greater, 


to 


more romantic adventure than 
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Steady Pounding Will 


6 bc evidence of progress is noticeable even in the hand- 
ling of the resources of the Far West. It’s a young, rich 
country we live in, and youth is by nature a spendthrift, 
with no thought of the morrow. Despite the natural ex- 
travagance of youth the Far West today is making a sturdy 
beginning on intelligent conservation programs that were 
not undertaken in the East until three hundred years after 
the horse was stolen. And the Far Western horse is still 
safely in the barn. 

This publication has been preaching the gospel of forest 
conservation for twenty years, in season and out. Like 
pine seeds after a forest fire, the sermons seemed to fall on 
stony, sterile ground for ever so long. Yet there was prog- 
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The Pulse of the West 


Western air the rings of Saturn, the moons of Jupiter, the 
red glow of Betelgeuse, the spiral suns of infinite space will 
teach you humility. 

Astronomers, professional or amateur, rarcly dieof harden- 
ing of the arteries until they are past seventy. 
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the Potash Tribute 


And Congress, hoping to be able by-and-by to twiddle its 
thumb at the European potash monopoly, has appropriated 
$100,000 to be spent in exploring the most promising areas 
by means of the diamond drill. 

With large area in California being planted to the guayule 
shrub for rubber production and with an increasing output 
of synthetic nitrates, the potash, rubber and nitrate monop- 
olies of foreign countries may not remain a lead-pipe 
cinch very much longer. Artificial silk, synthetic Scotch 


and modern antiques have already relieved the famine in [ 
these articles. Only Brazil continues to sit tight because no § 
one has as yet produced a satisfactory substitute for coffee. 

[ 


the King 


overtake the irrigated regions attempting to grow cotton on 
a large scale under the crop-share tenant system. 


Business 


Last fall the South harvested eighteen million bales of § 


cotton, the largest crop on record, with a carry-over of five 


million bales from the big crop of the preceding year. And | 


the price dropped to twelve cents a pound, far below the 
cost of production and entailing a loss to the producers of 
probably four hundred million dollars. 

Cotton kills alfalfa, destroys hundreds of small farm 
homes, brings in the absentee landlord and fills the country- 
side with a drifting population of low-grade, shiftless tenants. 
To the irrigated Southwest thirty-cent cotton is a curse. 
Perhaps twelve-cent cotton will teach the farm speculators 
not to monkey with the stuff out of which TNT is made. 
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Spare Twelve Millions 


the exploration of interstellar space with an instrument o! 
this size? Through it the observer could see the dark spot 
made by the crowds going to a Big Game on the moon; 
Jupiter with its rings would make an image half an inch 
wide and the mystery of the canals on Mars would be 
solved. The light sent out by infinitely distant suns five 
hundred million years ago could be detected and a careful 
study of our own sun might reveal the process of breaking 
up the atom, a discovery that would give man greater 
power than that possessed by the gods of mythology. 

If you have the twelve millions handy, write to Dr. F. G. 
Pease of the Mt. Wilson Observatory. He has the plans 
for the gigantic telescope all ready. 
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Save the 


ress. A few years ago large California redwood interests 
embarked on a comprehensive plan not only of perpetuating 
the industry by regulating the annual cut and keeping fire 
out of the slashings, but by annual hand planting of hun 
dreds of thousands of young redwood nursery trees. 

In the Pacific Northwest private and public fire preven 
tion methods have been universally adopted; many com- 
panies have launched or are investigating methods for repro- 
ducing forest growth on cut-over areas. Except among a 
limited number of bullheaded oldtimers, the spirit of scien- 
tific forest management no longer meets the ridicule and 
arouses the derision of twenty years ago. 

A fine beginning has been made in the conservation ot! 


Forest Trees 
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a re 4 MODEL IN SNOW 

Miss Shirley Stoddard, model for 

Howard Chandler Christy, with 

Tommy Hermans, guide of Rainier 

National Park, Washington, ex- 

ploring Paradise Glacier at the Park 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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ntry- ——— . , Above: Here is Patricia Stanley, University 
ants. of California co-ed, drawing Dean Frank H. 
‘urse. Probert. She is a cartoonist on the Daily 
ators Californian, an art director and winner of a 


national poster contest. 


A PAIR OF COMMANDERS 
Left: Admiral Samuel S. Robison (left) and 
Admiral Charles F. Hughes just after 
Hughes had succeeded Admiral Robison as 
commander-in-chief of the United State: 

Fleet 
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STEPPING HIGH! 
Right: Photo shows Miss Dorothy Pilley, 
champion woman mountain climber, com- 
ing down the Blackfoot Glacier at Glacier 
National Park. Miss Pilley has spent much 
time marking skyline trails for mountain 
climbing parties and has also devoted much 
time to scaling glaciers for her own pleasure 
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salmon all along the Pacific Coast clear to Alaska. The 
enormous waste in haphazard oil production is beginning 
to be reduced. Over-grazing has been recognized as a 
most important factor in causing soil erosion, floods and 
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Charlie Chaplin’s Sad 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and his very young wife have 

separated and are rowing over the back fence, where- 
upon the entire world sits up and listens in with twitching 
ears. 

Charlie’s domestic affairs would have attracted no atten- 
tion whatsoever twenty years ago, but the silver screen has 
made the comedian a world figure. During the last five 
years clever press-agent work has even created the impres- 
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—mave You a Little 


TTENTION, farmers! If your neighbor half a mile 

away annoy you, use city methods, buy a Big Bertha 
and blow him off the map. The War Department will sell 
you a slightly used 10-inch cannon out of its surplus stock. 
Trench mortars throwing TNT shells a suitable distance 
are recommended for urban use. To stop the noisy party 
next door, use a couple of tear-gas bombs. They are to be 
had at first-class sporting-goods stores. 

Well, why not? Our rising young criminals in the Middle 
West and the East are using machine guns with excellent 
effect. They are not allowed to buy or carry revolvers 
without a police permit, but the purchase of machine guns 
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Howitzer 


disappearance of forage, steps are being taken to prevent 
overgrazing even on the no-man’s-land of the public domain. 

It takes time, much time and continuous pounding to 
awaken public opinion, but it’s worth while. 
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Domestic Tribulations 


sion that Charlie is a great artist. How come? An actor's 
standing depends upon his ability to create upon the stage 
the illusion of reality in a variety of characters. Charlie 
Chaplin has always been Charlie Chaplin; he has never even 
attempted to portray any other personality except his own. 
He is a first-class screen comedian, but if he is a great 
artist, then the creator of Mutt and Jeff should be ranked 
with Michael Angelo. 
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in Your Home? 

is as unrestricted and unregulated as the selling of syrup. 
You can’t buy a pint of spiritus frumenti without convincing 
a physician that you need the poison. The druggist has to 
register the name and address of every ant-poison buyer, but 
machine guns are handed out over the counter with as 
little ceremony or hesitation as trout flies. 

There is no reason why anyone except a peace officer 
should have a machine gun. The Far Western legislatures 
now in session should make the possession of a machine 
gun a felony punishable by a penitentiary sentence, and 
absolutely prohibit sale of the murderous machine except 
to public officials. Action, please! 
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SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 
Number Two: The Honorable GEORGE H. DERN, Governor of the State of Utah 


GOVERNOR 
GeorcE H. DERN 


and his pile in the mining business, he entered the public service by way of the 
state senate in which he served two terms before the voters promoted him to his | 
present job. As he is only fifty-four, his ability may some of these days be em- 
ployed nationally. Governor Dern was born in Nebraska of German parents. 
He is married, has two boys and a girl, was grand master of the Utah Masons in 
1913 and is a distinct asset to Utah and the Far West. 
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WEEN it comes to the governorship, Utah is neither orthodox nor 
hide-bound. Senator Smoot, apostle of the Mormon church, 
may have a first and second mortgage and a trust deed on the toga, but 
he has earned these liens by hard and efficient work. He does not return 
regularly to Washington because of his ecclesiastic affiliations—aren’t 
these a couple of nice mouth-filling words?—but because of his record as 
a legislator. 

In 1924 during the Coolidge landslide Utah elected a 99% Republican 
ticket. The one exception was George Henry Dern, the lone Democratic 
survivor of the massacre. And he was elected governor by a most com- 
fortable margin. . 

Why was he elected? Well, when he got into office he proceeded to re- 
member deserving Democrats, to make Utah safe for Democracy. But he 
was broadminded about it. If he found an especially efficient Republican 
in office, he waved aside the faithful Democratic followers and reappointed 
that Republican, as in the case of the fish and game commissioner. He 
took the leadership in the campaign to establish a system of Utah state 
parks. He went after the federal government to regain possession of 
Utah state school lands taken away on the ground that they were mineral 
in character. He spent half his time going about the state acquainting 
himself with the needs of various districts and with the manner in which 
state work was being carried on. And when a Republican legislature 
tried to put him in a hole, he did not hesitate to use the veto ax on scores 
of bills that came to his desk. 

George Henry Dern is a mining man and a good one. For years he was 
general manager of the Consolidated Mercury Gold Mines Company, 
one of the large mining corporations of the state. He came to Utah in 
1894 with a light heart, a light purse and his diploma as mining engineer, 
having just acquired the precious document. Having made his mark 
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REYNOLDS, IN THE FORTLAND OREGONIAN 


A GOOD LAUNDRYMAN GONE WRONG 























CORLEY, IN THE OAKLAND, CAL., TIMES 


AN EFFECTIVE TRAP 
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The Man Who Makes Shoes for Pavlowa 
Two 
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Seattle 


hii att’s Champion of Women’s Sake Tennis 
Driller of the World's Deepest Oil Well 
Lads Who Made the Grade 








The Woman Mayor Calls 
It a Day 


HE starts it by cooking breakfast 
for her husband—this only 
woman in the United States 
who is mayor of a city of the 
first class. 

“Her place is in the home, not in 
politics,” said opponents of Bertha Knight 
Landes throughout her campaign last 
spring for mayor of Seattle, with the 
responsibility that office carries for ad- 
ministering the affairs of 400,000 people. 

‘Her place is in the home,” had shouted 
the friends of rival candidates when Mrs. 
Landes had yielded to the urging of the 
Seattle federation of women’s clubs, of 
which she was president, that she should 
make the race for the city council in 1922 
and again in 1924. 

Public service has not usurped Mrs. 
Landes’ home service. Throughout the 
two terms in the city council and in the 
months of her administration as mayor 
she has personally prepared the matutinal 
toast, eggs and coffee for two. 

“My husband did not suffer while I was 
a member of the council,” she replied to 
a question, “‘and he has fared no worse 
since I was mayor. Children should have 
the first consideration,” says this mother 
of two sons and a daughter, “but the 


(Mrs. Bertha Knight Landes, 
Mayor of Seattle, the only 
woman in the United States 
who 1s mayor of a city of the 
first class, stays on the job from 
early morning until midnight 
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woman who has raised her family should 
be free to undertake outside duties. My 
children are in homes of their own.” 

Her husband states his attitude plainly: 
“There is nothing revolutionary about a 
woman in office. It is simply an enlarge- 
ment of her sphere. Men are too busy 
to go into politics and women are better 
fitted temperamentally and by training.’ 

The mayor’s husband is far from being 
the inconsequential person assigned by 
tradition to the woman of powerful per- 
sonality. He is dean of the college of 
science in the University of Washington, 
has been professor of geology in that in- 
stitution since 1895, for two years served 
as university president and is consulted 
as geological expert by private interests. 

Breakfast hour with two people who 
have shared thoughts on topics of public 
concern throughout thirty-one years of 
married life gives opportunity to discuss 
public affairs but dves not necessarily re- 
sult in identical opinions. After breakfast 
the mayor takes leave of her husband 
for the day. Both are too busy to adjust 
their schedules. Their mutual under- 
standing at the beginning of her term as 
mayor was that he should seldom take 
the time for functions where her official 
duties called her. Occasionally he accom- 
panies her for evening entertainments. 
There his personality is quite as marked 
as her own. The question of a suitable 


C But she is up at seven sharp 
to cook the matutinal meal for 
two, according to the best dom- 
estic tradition. Her husband 
is a noted scientist with the 
University of Washington 
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escort was settled through persuading 
one of the younger men of the faculty, 
Matthew O’Connor, to be the mayor’ s 
secretary. He accompanies her on various 
official engagements and represents het 
in the less important matters. 

When Mayor Landes recently visited 
California cities for a study of hospitali- 
zation methods a friend said, “I presume 
you have moved into a big house and 
spend much time in elaborate entertain- 
ing.” Mrs. Landes laughingly replied, 
“How could I entertain when my duties 
keep me from eight-thirty in the morning 
to ten.or twelve at night? The simpler 
my household arrangements, the easici 
disposed of.” So she lives in an apart- 
ment hotel with a choice between the 
hotel dining-room and light housekeeping. 
thus saving energy for the heavy sig 
of administering a budget of nine and ; 
half millions; enforcing the law for a 
community of almost a half million resi- 
dents and visitors, and a tenth that num- 
ber who use Seattle as the gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska or seek to make it th 
smuggling base for opium of the Far East 
and for Canadian liquors; for reorganiza- 
tion of several city departments and for 
developing health and recreation facilities 

She had promised at the beginning of 
her campaign that she would do two 
things: improve moral conditions and 
produce a more efficient and economical 
operation of the city government. She 
has not attempted anything spectacular 
but has achieved harmony on the inside 
of city departments and has cut down 
extravagant expenditure. The park de- 
partment is working quite as effectively 
since her elimination of two of its salaries, 

each at three hundred dollars. She 
placed a competent engineer in charge of 
city water distribution and within three 
months increased the receipts of the 
water department by $70,000, with water 
delivered into homes at two cents a ton. 

Mayor Landes was elected on a law 
enforcement issue and by the largest vote 
Seattle has ever polled, with a majority of 
6000. Her activities are too numerous 
to be listed here but she is getting results 
for which she had worked in vain before 
becoming mayor, in the cooperation of 
school board and park board for com- 
munity use of school buildings and 
playgrounds after school hours and dur- 
ing vacation periods, with reduction of 
expense to the city. In official functions 
for distinguished visitors her simple 
attire, gentle manner and poise are 
natural to one who is the wife of a former 
university president, the sister-in-law of 
D¢vid Starr Jordan, president emeritus 
of Stanford University, and sister of 
Austin M. Knight, rear-admiral, U.S.N., 
retired. Loutse F. Sutetps. 
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Salute This Tennis Star 
. eae may still be some citizens 


of this great republic who have 

a mental picture of a Japanese girl as a 
oraceful kimono-clad figure, too handi- 
capped for action. If so, a glance at the 
athletic young lady with the tennis 
racquet in the picture will give a different 
impression. Her name is Tokuko Mori- 
wake and she 1s the women’s singles ten- 
nis champion of the territory of Hawaii. 
Moreover, she has gained this honor in 
the four years since she started to play. 
In 1925 she entered the island tourna- 
ment, defeating the best women players 
and winning first place, and repeated her 
victory last November. She plays a 
steady, consistent game, notable for 
strong back court playing and serving. 
Miss Mortwake’s chief characteristics 
are good sportsmanship, ability to work 
hard at tennis, and modesty—she does 
not care to talk about herself. She was 








4 


(Miss Tokuko Moriwake defended her title 


of women’s singles tennis champion of 


Hawati, in a brilliant encounter last 
November with Miss May Gay, the 1926 
challenger. Scores were 6-1, 8-6. A 
record breaking crowd attended the tourney. 
Miss Gay was a formidable opponent for 
the “Cherry Blossom Flash’, as she is 
called, and tennis fans were given the 
desired thrills as spectators 
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Interesting Westerners 


born and educated in Honolulu where 
her family have lived for many years, 
and has a brother now at Harvard. Last 
summer she visited the Pacific Coast, at 
her own expense, in order to have the 
experience of meeting the best players. 
She entered tournaments in San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Vancouver and Los 
Angeles and made a very creditable show- 
ing. She is fond of swimming, walking, 
books and the theater, but never lets 
anything interfere with tennis. She will 
probably go to the Orient this year, where 
there are many excellent players. An 
American citizen by birth, Miss Mori- 
wake would, of course, enter an inter- 
national tournament as an 
American player and there is 
every reason to believe she 
would acquit herself brilliantly. 
Lita WaGNeER. 
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He Makes Pavlowa’s Shoes 


T was a Sunday in early April, the 

warm kind of a Sunday that drives 
Mexico City early to its siesta. Mme. 
Anna Pavlowa fumed in her hotel at the 
capital city. Her highness of the dance 
was not out of temper from the condition 
of the weather. It was shoes that trou- 
bled her—the dancing slippers that had 
failed to arrive. And tomorrow even.ng, 
said the flaming billboards, the greatest 
of all toe dancers would open her engage- 
ment at the Teatro de Esperanza Iris. 
Mexico City was thrilled. 

Meanwhile Edward F. Mills, maker of 
theatrical footwear in Los Angeles, re- 
ceived another wire: ‘My shoes have 
not arrived yet. (signed) Pavlowa.” 
Mills got busy. The postmaster put a 
tracer to work. There followed wires to 
Mexican postal officials and after much 
untangling of official red-tape the shoes 
were delivered at noon on Monday. 

“Why couldn’t she get toe shoes in 
Mexico City?” Mills was asked. 

“She says she can’t and won’t wear any 
unless I make them for her.” 

And from the stack of cables and tele- 
grams Mills has in his files, sent by Pav- 
lowa from all parts of the world it would 
seem this is the case. The last order 
called for two-dozen pairs to Australia. 

While it is interesting to note that 
Pavlowa’s shoes are size two, and al- 
though weighing only two and one-half 
ounces can sustain a dead weight of 
nearly five hundred pounds before break- 
ing the box, the story of how Mills left a 
cobbler’s bench in a New York shoe 
factory and acquired prosperity by 
catering to the fancies of theatrical folk 
is also of interest, for not only the sub- 
lime Pavlowa relies on Mills to fit her. 
Practically all the terpsichorean cele- 
brities of the stage tell their feet troubles 
to Mills who makes each one a special 
type of toe shoe. He frequently works 
day and night on orders for film studios. 

Mills took his first mouthful of shoe 
tacks on a cobbler’s bench in New York 
City at the age of fourteen with a salary 
of $5 a week. Today his theatrical shoe 
factory, started six years ago in Los 
Angeles, has an output of $60,000 a year 
and is the only one west of Chicago. 
Factories in Los Angeles had been turning 
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(Edward F. Mills at work on a pair of toe 
Shoes for Pavlowa, at the bench of his shop. 
These shoes are size two, weigh two and one- 
half ounces and can sustain a weight of 
nearly five hundred pounds before breaking 
the box on the toe. Pavlowa uses a new pair 
for each dance number, since the satin 
becomes soiled and frayed after 
two or three turns 


out everything in the way of wearing 
apparel but shoes. The general manager 
of the plant where Mills was employed in 
New York sent him out to look things 
over. Mills established a branch for his 
firm. Before he had secured a ticket to 
return east he was called upon by another 
firm to take charge of putting in their 
coast factory. To Mills it looked like a 
boom in the local shoe manufacturing 
business, so he took every penny of his 
savings, plus some borrowed dollars, in- 
vested in a lease and set up a shop. It 
was winter. “If I hadn’t been in Cali- 
fornia, | wouldn’t have made it,” Mills 
confessed, ‘‘as I don’t believe I could have 
scared up another cent to pay coal bills. 
Luckily I didn’t have to figure on eastern 
winter weather.” 

Mills did not intend entering into com- 
petition with his neighbors. He believed 
he had noticed one thing that others had 
not. New York, by wire and train, is 
more than eighty hours-away from Los 
Angeles and might as well be another 
world away when theatrical acts or the 
movies go on the rampage for specialty 
shoes. There are more than a hundred 
such shops in New York City which do a 
business of over $6,000,000 annually, 
and one in Chicago. Milis knew he could 
turn out topnotch toe shoes and ballet 


slippers. His problem was how to intro- 
duce his wares. Presto! Pavlowa came to 
town! 


“T am the fitter for Madame Pavlowa’s 
shoes,” Mills told the bouncer at the 
stage entrance to the theatre where the 
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divine Anna was appearing. He was 
promptly admitted. Followed an inter- 
view with madame’s maid and the dancer 
herself. “Only one man in the hol’ worl’ 
—Nicolini Romeo in Milan, Italy,” she 
told him, could make shoes that would 
satisfy. But Mills argued and finally 
left with notes and measure of the Pav- 
lowa feet. Straight back to his shop he 
went and worked all night. 

“I am delivering Madame Pavlowa’s 
shoes,” he said to the stage door bouncer 
the next night. Pavlowa, waiting in the 
wings for her cue, examined the shoes, 
shook her head, then called her maid. 
She had just time enough to try them on 
and take a turn or two when her call 
came. Too late to take them off, she 
flitted out in her opening number. ‘For 
the moment,” Mills says, ‘“‘I was scared!” 
But that’s how it started, and Nicolini 
Romeo of Milan has been waiting ever 
since to hear his dancing Juliet call on 
him for shoes. 

“She certainly helped my business but 
you wouldn’t exactly call her my bene- 
factress, would you?’ asked Mills. 

Now would you? Rupert Murray. 
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These Brothers Worked 
Their Way 


Soe is something to comfort the 
discouraged folks who shake their 
heads and say, “Dear me, what is the 
younger generation coming to?” It is the 
story of the brothers Farr, their struggle 
and success in gaining a college education. 

When Ross Farr at eighteen finished 
high school at Redlands, California, 
Maurice, sixteen, had one more year to go. 
Mother Farr had heard of the University 
Farm School at Davis, in the northern 
part of the state. It had long been her 
ambition that the boys go to college. 
Davis was not college but the boys could 
take practical courses there in agriculture 
which would fit them for various commer- 
cial positions. So this devoted mother 
took stock of the family assets, all too 
meager, and decided upon Davis, where 





CWhen Maurice W. Farr finished high 
school he went to the University Farm school 
at Davis, California, taking also a college 
course and working at any job he could get 
to earn his way. He received a Bachelor of 
Science degree at Berkeley and is now in a 
prosperous dairy business 
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@ J. T. Harryman has achieved distinction 
by drilling the world’s deepest oil 
well, the Olinda No. 96 in the 
Olinda, California field. 

Depth, 8046 feet 








He Drilled a Phenomenal 
Oil Well 
bP T. HARRYMAN has a right to be 
face of the globe. 


the proudest oil well driller on ih 
The Olinda No. 96," 
located in the Olinda, California, field, 
has become the world’s “—-* oil well, 







at a depth of 8046 feet. ‘The well was 
drilled its entire depth with electricity, 
which is in itself unusual, the majority 
of oil wells being drilled with steam. 
Harryman, who has been engaged in olf 
field work for the past fifteen years, five? 
of which have been spent at Olinda, 
is field superintendent for the Chanslor. § 
Canfield-Midway Oil Company, owner of 
the Olinda No. 96. He was in personal 
charge of the drilling on this phenomenal 
well, but is extremely modest about the 
achievement and inclined to give his fel- 
low workers credit for its success. 
Harryman believes that the day of 
electrically drilled oil wells has arrived; 
wells will be drilled with this type 
of power because it is cheaper, safer, 
cleaner and faster. “Harryman’s baby,” 
as the project is known, has attracted 
world-wide attention because of its extra- 
ordinary depth and the type of power used. 
The Olinda field is one of the oldest in 
California, the first well in the district 
having been sunk more than thirty years 
ago. Most of the wells in that field are 
of shallow depth and it was to test out 
the possible deep sands in the section® 
that No. 96 was drilled. Harryman has?) 
the privilege of placing the well on pro-§) 
duction from any of the three oil sands dis- 
covered in the well. = Neri STANLEY. 
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Dad Farr could do team-hauling in town 
and work on nearby farms. 

Ross enrolled in the Farm School course 
in Dairy Industry. Maurice finished his 
high school course at Woodland. This 
was in 1920 when Davis had no high 
school. In vacation Ross worked in a 
condensery at Valley Ford. When the 
second year of Farm School work started, 
degree work was offered. That is, students 
might take college work giving credit toward 
a degree, chemistry, bacteriology and other 
sciences. And so the brothers began a 
real college course. Mother Farr found 
means of increasing the family income. 
There were young mothers in Davis glad 
to pay an experienced and _ intelligent 
woman to keep Peter and Polly while 
they enjoyed an occasional afternoon off. 
Ross worked with an electrician and be- 
came expert in wiring houses. Maurice 
ran lantern slides for illustrated lectures 
and stepped from that to the running of 
the machine at the moving picture theatre. 

Thus the two years of college work was 
completed and fa University offered the 
remaining two years at this school for the 
first time, which the boys eagerly accepted. 
They joined a glee club and held the offices 
of manager and president; took military 
training and became officers. 

In May of last year the Farr brothers 
stood in the immense stadium at Berkeley, 
and received Bachelor of Science degrees 
from the University of California. 
Plenty-money who drove a_ luxurious 
sport roadster received a degree. Prob- 
ably the entire cost of both their degrees 
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did not equal the purchase price of Percy’s 
car. And because they knew the value 
of time and money, positions were offered, 
them. Each held a reserve officer’s com-) ; 
mission. The commander, Captain How- 
ard, urged a military career. Several 
commercial opportunities were presented 
but, knowing both the practice and theory 
of farming, they again showed initiative. 
Today, near Redlands, the Farr and Sons 
Dairy is operating. Epna M. FLoretv. 
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(Ross Farr is Maurice’s brother and his ¥ Sic 

record for ambition, perseverance and hard § pu 

work 1s identical with Maurice’s. They | ag. 

Percy * won their degrees together and are in the ag: 


same business. Examples like these should | 
prove to the pessimists that this jazz age 
isn’t fatal to youthful morale. 
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e day of ence Frederick Lea asks. 
$ arrived; “Can such things be”, 
this type he repeats, “as $500,- 
er, safer, 000,000 to burn in the 
’s baby,” national treasury, with the veterans 
attracted p of Soissons and the Argonne reduc- 
its extra) ing on a ration allowance of thirty- 
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oldest inf! too weak to draw the guns for lack 
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test out ® himself. 
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rman has) the only Democratic congressman 
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ands dis-™@ toms of demoral- 
\NLEY. [© izing joy over the 
__§ various proposals 
, & of President Cool- 
f Percy’s idge and sundry 
he value congressmen and 
e offered F several million cit- 
TS com-— izens to dissipate 
in How-F the surplus at the { 
Several} source. On the 
resented contrary, Mr. Lea dares to hint that 
d theory if this great government of ours were 
utiative. § putting up less front and sawing more 
nd Sons § ood right now—wood that needs to be 
RELL. sawed—there wouldn’t be any $500,000,- 


000 surplus to worry about. Mr. Lea also 
puts forward the startling thesis—coming 
from a congressman—that federal tax- 
ation is not too high and that if perchance 
Mr. Mellon (who always fails to find a 
surplus on the first search of the treasury, 
and always discovers—to his great sur- 
prise—an enormous one upon second 
examination) has any public money over 
and above current expenditures the whole 
of it should be applied to reducing the 
public debt. “Best use of money is to 
pay debts” was an old-time proverb 
among American farmers, and Mr. Lea 
thinks it a good one for the nation now. 

Now, it may not be significant that Mr. 
Lea is brave enough to challenge the tax- 
payers on the one hand and the fiscal 
policy of the United States on the other; 
but then again it may be significant. 








nd his ¥ Significant, that is, of a growing revolt in 
d hard } public opinion and among congressmen 
They | against the budget system—or rather 
tm the § avainst the way it is applied in practice. 
should Starving soldiers and wasting artillery 
zz asé § horses, according to Mr. Lea, are just 


random symptoms, of which there are 
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thousands in toto, indicative of something 
diseased to the point of decay in the 
budget system. The army is desperate 
enough to complain that it is starving, 
but the civil service is filled with ex- 
ecutives and sub-executives who dare not 
breathe a suspicion of the fact that the 
public service is starving a thousand 
ways. What price surplus when its 




















@ Mr. Lea turns his thumb down on 
refund and rebate 


wretched coin units are wrung from in- 
efficiency, paralysis of initiative and 
economy that saves at the spigot and 
wastes at the bung? Now, I would not 
give the impression that Mr. Lea is not 
a believer in an executive budget and in 
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o The West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunsET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


a prudent administration of the nation’s 
fiscal affairs. He has no quarrel with the 
budgetary reform, just as he has no 
quarrel with a luscious, young radish but 
may be at decided outs with one gone to 
seed, 

If anyone ever tells the people the 
truth about the way the budget 1s being 
budgeted, and the people happen to 
believe that they are getting the truth,— 
a doubtful conjunction—there will be 
something like a national riot, Mr. Lea 
thinks. Economy has been turned into 
parsimony, and parsimony is the antith- 
esis of economy. For instance: As a 
bureau’s funds are_horizontally cut and 
pared, year after year, the whole purpose 
of a bureau chief comes to be the per- 
sistence of some sort of organization. He 
lops off function after function in order to 
maintain his organization, in the hope 
that some day there will be money enough 
again for it to operate. ‘The result is that 
enormous sums are now expended in 
keeping up organizations that can not 
produce. The wheels go round but there 
is no output. The law forbids any sub- 
ordinate officer of the government to 
make a complaint or a protest to Congress 
except upon a request from Congress, 
and then he doesn’t dare to. This keeps 
bureau chiefs, who know that their 
bureaus are becoming mere shams from 
telling Congress the truth, and leaves 
executive fiscal policy without check. 
On the other hand, General Lord, inex- 
orable and cynic czar of the budget, has 
cowed the bureau chiefs to such an extent 
that they dare not state the facts in their 
reports. It is said that the bureau boys 
have been given to understand that if 
any of them dares to say that his work 
has suffered or failed because of inade- 
quate funds, General Lord will promptly 
“tell on him” to Cal. 


M& LEA knows of an easy and 
proper way to relieve surpluses: 
Spend a little money for efficiency, 
instead of saving for deficiency. After 
that apply the surplus to reduction 
of the national debt. As for the future, 
while federal taxation is not burdensome 
it is inequitable, and there ought to be a 
relief measure at this session of Congress. 
The corporation income tax ought to be 
reduced—and in view of the surplus there 
is no reason for a moment’s delay. Think 
of the inconsistency, Mr. Lea says, of 
having a business on one corner, say of 
Market Street, paying five per cent of its 
net income to Uncle Sam, and another 
one, on the opposite corner, paying 134 
per cent, the former being a partnership 
or individual business and the latter 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Colorado Home of Colonel and -ACts. 
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r Conducted by 


LILLIAN FERGUSON 


HE approach to the garden from the 
entrance to the home in Denver, 
Colorado, of Colonel and Mrs. A. E. 
Humphreys, Sr. is made down « 
winding stairway bordered by low- 
growing shrubs. The grade encoun- 
tered, the arrangement of the ground: 
with reference to the fine old house 
which was formerly the home of the 
late President Grant, presented an 
unusually difficult problem in land- 
scape design. The solution was 
worked out by McCrary, Culley and 
es landscape architects of Den- 
ver. 4 walk paralleling the front of 
the rey se terminates on the balustraded 
terrace, in the end of which is a little 


fountain flanked by two Juniperus 


scopulorum, the native western cedar. 
A detail of the fountain is at the left 


A. E. Humphreys, Sr. 
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@ Home of T. Dodsworth, 
Pasadena, California 


E all have “‘air castles” 
but none is more prac- 
tical than a roof gar- 


den. Here we can be refreshed in 
city confines with blue sky and 
) fresh air. The green of grow- 
ing plants can provide a minia- 

ture paradise above the pave- 
} ments of the street. Even a 
“rubber plant on the fire- 
escape” has been described as 
such an oasis! 

The idea of getting recreation 
by climbing to the  semi- 
privacy of the roof has been 
y popular for many centuries. 

‘he Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon, reckoned among the seven 
wonders of the world, have 
been explained as roof gardens. 
While certain other ancient 
chroniclers have described them 
more as a series of terraces 
jf planted on a foundation sup- 
' ported by stone pillars, these 
gardens undoubtedly _ sug- 
gested the possibilities of land- 
scaping on buildings, whether 
on a roof or upper balcony. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Home of C. F. Paxton, 
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Architect, Fames Conway 
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Western Homes and Gardens 

















eMoorish /nteriors 


HE home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schnee- 
wind in Beverly Hills, California, 1s de- 
signed and furnished throughout in the 
Moorish style. In the living-room the fire- 
place, located in one corner and set in an 
arched recess, has a mantel of hand-made 
tile in subdued blues, greens, yellow and 
tan, with a Moroccan scene in the arch 
above done in tan on a white and sky-blue 
background. The walls here, including 
those of the entrance, are in rough-texture 
plaster of combed appearance, finished in 
a blending of gold and green, and the bor- 
der scheme above is comprised of an ex- 
tended tile effect predominantly in tan, 
patterned in crimson, sage-green and rus- 
set. The large matin lighting fixture 15 of 
wrought iron, polychromed 


” i another corner of the living-room, set in 


a deep recess, also of arched design, there 
1s acharming built-in seat, raised one step 
above the floor level and with its front hand- 
decorated. The furniture of the room is 
principally oriental, carefully selected for 
comfort as well as richness of coloring, thus 
furthering the exotic atmosphere. The 
flooring of entrance hall, living-room and 
dining-room is done with a composition 
resembling tile in an aged copper color. 
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ARKING the end of a 


e long and broad paved 


walk, the formal gar- 
den seat shown above 
ts both decorative to the 
grounds and an invita- 
tion to the viewing of 
surrounding beautiful 
effects in garden land- 
scaping. In pure white, 
the seat contrasts effec- 
tively with the red tile 
paving and the green of 
the foliage. The walk, 
the tiles of which are 
spaced to permit grass 
to grow between them, 
is bordered by a low 
privet hedge 
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Spring does not “come slowly” 


up the western way 
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HE seats pratect- 
ed and partly en- 
closed by privet 
growth. In front of 
it are small beds of 
gay-flowering in- 
nias and at the rear 
a pair of Italian 
cypresses. Garden of 
Mrs. F. K. Stearns, 


Los Angeles 


(California 








of such wild anger that Salazar, could he 
have done so, would have sprung back in 
sudden fear. But what man could spring 
here, leap there with water about his legs, 
almost to his waist? And what man could 
withstand another who in such violent 
recklessness hurled himself upon him? 
Don Julian struck with sword, with dag- 
ger, so close were they locked into the 
final struggle by the mighty Sea of the 
South. And now Salazar staggered and 
slumped backward, losing grip of both 
weapons, and where he went down a red 
stain showed dully in the thin light. 

Mighty laughter from Picton, who, 
understanding little, was content. 

And then his roar again: 

“Have I a fool for master? He 
is dragging the man ashore! Let 
him drown. You’ve done enough 
for him.” 

But Don Julian was no man to 
see another wounded, though an 
enemy, sink without lifting a 
hand to drag him forth. When 
Salazar lay white and still above 
the tide wash, he turned and 
went up the beach—to a meeting 
with La Mariposa. 

But only their glad eyes could 
now speak the beginning of all 
they had to say. Don Julian 
caught her hands: 

“Into the woods, quick! Before 
any from the foreign ship seek to 
stay us. I have friendly Indians 
just over the hill.” 


pn came at his lum- 
bering run and the three 
were soon among the first of the 
pines. Ten minutes later they 
met the Indian band. 

At the old Chief’s side, worn in 
inordinate pride, hung a little 
sword which Don Julian, with a 
start, recognized as Don Claudio’s. 
How had he come by that? Had 
the old savage come up first with 
La Mariposa? Had he dared lay 
hand upon her? 

La Mariposa explained briefly: “Yes, 
that is Claudio’s sword. But I have not 
worn it since the night when they made 
me a captive back there at San Diego. 
The Indian, White Hawk, took it from 
me and Captain Salazar let him keep it.” 

Don Julian called the chief to his side, 
touching the sword and demanding to 
know the explanation. It was granted 
him in a flashing look of the old man’s 
eyes; a look of vengeance gratified. While 
Don Julian and Picton had gone to the 
beach before dawn, their Indians, too, 
had been up and afoot. They had seen a 
little smoke where in a canyon White 
Hawk’s men began to stir. And now 
White Hawk lay dead with an arrow 
through his heart, and all his budding 
glory, the little sword along with it, 
departed. A few arrows shot from behind 
trees and rocks, silent arrows from bow- 
strings made silent by the bits of skin 
fastened to them to still their whispered 
voices; sudden panic; White Hawk down; 
his followers scattered in wild flight. 
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Thus the end of a petty tribal war. 

Now was the sun up, ushering in a bril- 
liant day. And now for the first time did 
Don Julian and La Mariposa draw a little 
aside to sit upon the grass and look into 
each other’s eyes happily. And when 
some regularity of breath returned to 
them, to speak a few words together. 

“But for you,” she whispered, “you 
who ever come to me when my need is 
sorest—.” 

She told him of what Salazar had done 
and planned to do. Arriving here at what 


California Nature Notes 


By Sara Bard Fievp 
I 
Confusions 


Unbudded boughs, 
Unwrinkling fern 
Stand side by side. 
The lizard sleeps. 
Robins return. 
Which season lied? 


IT 


On New Year's Day 


Oh the bay boughs are in blossom 
Where the woods are winter-wet; 

Mad violets and iris are begotten. 
By the calendar they should be sleeping vet. 
How is it Fanuary has forgotten? 


Salazar thought to be the port of Mon- 
terey they had been surprised at seeing a 
ship in the bay. Salazar, reconnoitering 
alone, had discovered the men on shore 
to be Russians and, finding a young 
Frenchman with whom he could talk in 
Spanish, had spent much time with them. 
Her he had left in camp, keeping her hid- 
den. Upon what common ground he and 
these enemies to the interest of Spain met 
she could not tell; she only knew that 
Salazar had laughed his satisfaction and 
jingled a purse which he told her was fat 
with Russian gold. This morning, for the 
first time, Salazar had made her come 
with him to the beach, telling her only 
that today the Russian sailed and that he 
and she would sail a little way with them, 
Salazar explaining curtly that his new 
friend had promised to set them ashore at 
some point a few miles further up the 
coast. Why this act on Salazar’s part 
she could not know; but it was her sus- 
picion that he merely wished to rid him- 


self thus of White Hawk and the other 
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Indians of whom he had no further us | 
and who began of late to murmur, im. ¥ 


patient for some of the rewards Salazar 
had promised them. 

For his part Don Julian told her briefly 
of his long search for her. ; 
‘And now, at last, we are together!” 

Her hand closed tight upon his; with 

















swimming eyes she dared whisper | 


“Together!” 
CHAPTER XVIII 

._ joyous ringing of bells, deep- 
tcned, golden-throated bells which, 
cast with rich ceremony in  far-away 
Spain came for the first time into 
the Californian wilderness to 
chime out glad tidings of new life, 
new hope, new faith and glorious 
eternity. Bells consecrating the 
very air, sun-smitten, through 
which their reverberations rolled 
upon far spreading billows of 
sound. Bells calling to all to 


hark, to bow the head and bend © 
the knee, to know of the goodness } 
of God and to open their arms to | 


its acceptance. Dark-skinned 
naked natives, child-like, very 


infants in the slow progress of 7 
















civilization, peering forth from / 


their leafy hiding-places, 


afraid, half charmed, all curious 7 
r 


Priests 
long- 


as children are curious. 
pacing forward slowly, 


gowned, tonsured, with chains and | 
crucifixes, their lips moving slowly, © 


their eyes at once soft with adora- 
tion and brilliant with victory. 
Father Parroén; Father Vizcaino. 
And yonder? He of blessed mem- 
ory, father of the multitudes, 
father of California  itself— 
Junipero Serra. 

Junipero Serra! He it is who 
strikes upon his bells and pauses, 
held in an ecstasy of silence while 
their mellow resonance proclaims, 
shouting and singing and echoing 
among the hills and valleys, the 
advent of a New Era. “Te Deum 

Laudamus, Domine!” God in His High 
Heaven, it is Thee we praise from full 
hearts. Thine the strength which, poured 
into our weak bodies, carries us to the 
ends of the earth in Thy Service, the Ser- 
vice of Man. In spotless, snowy alb and 
rich silken stole he stands with his arms 
lifted to heaven, his face raised and 
flooded by the sun. That sun itself glows 
with no more fervor than those eyes of 
Junipero Serra. Man, is he, or pure, 
sainted spirit? Bent by years of toil and 
hardship, fifty-six years old if one looked 
upon the thin, worn figure emaciated by 
the long hard journey from the south and 
by sickness. But those lifted eyes? His 
soul shone through them and it was a 
young soul, joyous, eager, smiling—re- 
joicing at this lasting step forward in the 
service of God, his Father. Brave eyes, 
tender eyes, eyes as sweetly gentle and 
.loving as a mother’s. 
It is the sixteenth day of July, 1769. 
The bells ring out the glorious tidings 
of California born. The first mission here 
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at San Diego is being founded, dedicated 
to San Diego de Alcala. Day of high 
auspices, for today five hundred and 
seventeen years past did the true faith 
win over the false doctrines of the Moors 
hurled down in Spain! “Te Deum 
Laudamus!” Praise in the highest; glory 
eternal. 

There are but few of the true faith left 
to kneel and worship and witness the 
raising of this first monument to mark 
the beginning of the new order of things, 
some forty in all. For Captain Portola 
had arrived, tarried and marched on 
north in search of Monterey, taking with 
him Fages and Rivera and a party of 
three-score; the San Antonio had spread 
her crippled wings and borne away to the 
south for San Blas. With the three 
padres remain Captain Vila, the pilotin 
Canizares, a guard of eight soldados de 
cuera, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a handful 


The Sword of Don fFulian: 





of sick sailors and Catalonians. These, 
kneeling, watch the elevation of the cross, 
the sprinkling of consecrated water, the 
saying of mass. 

That cathedral music, those grand 
deathless anthems! The mighty Sea of 
the South seemed suddenly hushed, and 
sighed along the white beaches. A joyous 
madness of bell-ringing! Old ocean 
boomed, deep-lunged in magnificent ora- 
torio; there was symphony in the wind 
upon the waters; from the bows of the 
little San Carlos a puff of white smoke, 
her guns augmenting a very glory of 
crescendo, while on shore the firelocks 
joined in to swell the pulsing volume of 
sound. 

* * * * * 

Drawn a little apart, silent, hand in 
hand, stood Don Julian and his Mariposa. 
Until the last throbbing note of the Mis- 
sion bell died away neither spoke. 


Fackson Gregory 








Then, very softly, “Mariposa mia,” 
whispered Don Julian, “will you comef 
with me? Will you come with one whof 
has only his love for you and a sword to| 
be drawn only for you? Will you com) 
with me to the good father?” i 

“And where, then,” she whispered 
shyly, yet with a hint of coquetry in the 
flash of her eyes, “is my promised king. 
dom, Don Julian?” 

He lifted his sword, pointing to the 
vast wilderness about them; the blade 
glinted bright and clean in the sunlight, [ 

“Yonder! Will you come? All that 
we wish in this glorious, virginal world is 
ours, Mariposa mia! Ours! We two— 
shall we find our kingdom together?” 

“There comes—the father—to 
us.” 

Hand tight-locked in hand they went 
eagerly to that meeting. 

THE END 
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/n The Fog : 


thin’ she hadn’t ought to though, from 
the way she acted when I leaned over the 
rail an’ yelled at her. She kicked outa 
that dude’s grip like a bull calf kicks off 
a loose rope, an’ streaked it for the side 
door. I’d a caught her right then an’ 
there if I hadn’t stayed to hunt for her 
feller. 
Ma BuckKLeR 
(Shifting ground again.) 
Mr. Ballard. Aren’t your shoes hurting 
you? 
Tim BaLiarp 
(Shifting his feet uneasily.) 
Well—I aint used to ’em yet. 
Ma BuckLer 
(Solicitously) 
Why don’t you slip them off and get your 
feet real dry? 
Tm Ba.iarp 
Ma Buckler 
You go right ahead. I want to have a 
good long talk with you about your 
daughter. 
Tim Baiarp 
(Resisting feebly.) 
its oxio5e 
Ma BuckLer 
(Firmly) 


Not another word. Take them right off. 
And I’m afraid your collar is hurting you 
too. 
(Ballard unbuttons his shoes.) 
Tim BALLARD 
(Takes right one off to disclose a hole in 
his stocking toe. Tries to jam it on again 
but Ma Buckler takes it.) 
Reckon I shouldn’t. 
Ma BucKLeR 
Now let me have the other one. 
(As Ma fusses competently about Ballard, 
Edna separates the curtains and peers 
through, a long stare of amazement and 
disgust. Ata startled motion from Ma, 
she retires again and the curtains drop 
and close. 
Tim BaLiarp 
They’re sure damp. 
(He takes off the second shoe cautiously 
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(Continued from page 31) 


and then triumphantly as he discovers 
there 1s no hole in that sock.) 
I do feel easier, ma’am. 
Ma BuckKLeR 
(Propping the shoes against the grate.) 
Now loosen your collar—and why don’t 
you slip off your coat too? You might 
catch cold when you go outside if you 
don’t. 
Tm Batiarp 
(Who is clay in the hands of a clever 
potter.) 
Well—if you think so. 
(He stands up and obediently struggles 
out of his coat. Two pearl handled 
forty-fives appear, sticking from his hip 
pockets. 
Ma Buckler 
And now do loosen your collar. 
Tim Baiarp 
(Desperately) 
Ce csuee I think I’d better not. 
Ma Buckter 
Of course you must. It’s choking you. 
Tim BaLiarp 
(Gulping.) 
But....but....I can’t tie it back on,— 
my tie, I mean. 
Ma BuckLer 
(Motherly and competent) 
Pll help you. Now then! 
Ti Baiarp 
(Completely dominated, he unties the 
string tie and unbuttons his collar with a 
sigh of relief.) 

It makes me feel natural to get that thing 
loosened up. 
Ma BuckKLerR 

(Complacently) 
I knew it would. Now you sit right down 
and draw your chair up close to the fire 
and we'll have a heart to heart talk about 
Cactus Bend and you and your daughter. ¢ 
(Ballard makes himself comfortable, 
stretching his feet out to the fire and 
hiding the hole in his sock as often as he 
remembers about it.) 
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‘Tim BALLARD 
I’ve been thinkin’ about what I ought 


to do. 
Ma BucKLeR 








She needs a mother. = 
Tm BaLtarpD . 
(On his guard) ie 
You think I should get married again? 
Ma Buck.er 
You certainly need a woman’s advice. 
Tm BatiarD 
(Nodding slowly) 
I s’pose so. I s’pose if ever a man didff 


I do. 


- 





Ma Buckter 4 
Your girl must be just like my Anne./ 
She’s young and she wants a good time. 
She wants to do what the rest of the boys 
and girls do. What do you know about a 
young girl? 

Tim BaLiarD 
Nothin’ ma’am,—not much anyhow. 


Ma Buckter ; 
Like every man in the world you jump 
right at conclusions and start a fight when | 
you don’t know what else to do. Yourl 
daughter wasn’t doing a thing disgraceful. | 
Tim Batiarp 
(Blinking and settling farther dow 
his chatr.) 
Well, it sure looked disgraceful to me. 
(More positively.) It certainly did! 
Ma BuckLer 
(Warmly) : 
Yes, that’s just it. Because you didn’t 
understand, you jumped at the conclu- 
sion it was wrong and you wanted to 
fight. 


TREO 


Tim BaLiarp 

(Complacenily) 
Sure I did. Maybe I didn’t kick the right 
one, but this hole in my sock wasn’t 
there when I started out. I used my 
right foot plenty when I was wading 
through them dudes. 

‘ Ma BuckLerR 
Listen to me. You are the one that dis- 
graced your daughter. (Cont'd on page 58) 
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BULEL-T, BULCEKE WILL BUILD. THEM 

















as for one Buick model 


is praise for all ~ - 


Whenever motor cars are dis- 
cussed, you are certain to hear 
Buick favorably mentioned. No- 
tice thatno particular Buick model 
is singled out for this praise. 


This is significant. It points to the 
single standard of Buick chassis 
designs 

Every Buick feature belongs to every 
Buick chassis, regardless of wheel- 
base or selling price. 


Every Buick today has the engine 
that is vibrationless beyond belief. 


Every model has Thermostatic 
Circulation Control, Vacuum- 
Cleaned Crankcase and many 
other vital advancements lately 


added to Buick efficiency. 


Buick can doit because the savings 
of enormous volume are poured 
back continually into Buick value. 


Buy any Buick with confidence, 
and with great expectations. It is 
supreme in value at its price. Its 
performance and high quality will 
win your warm approval. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
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Tim BALLarv 
(Indignantly) 
Me? No ma’am! 
Ma BuckLer 
Oh yes you did! How can your daughter 
be proud of you when you act like that? 
If your wife was still alive do you think 
she would let you break up a party 
where your daughter was a guest? 
Tim Batiarp 
Unconvinced, but a trifle dubious) 
Well, I think I did the right thing. 
Ma BucKLer 
(Attacking from a new angle.) 
Haven’t you any woman relative you 
could get to come and live with you? 
Tim BaLiarD 
(Reluctantly) 
Y-e-s. I’ve got a sister, but—. 
Ma Buck.Ler 
(Triumphantly pressing her advantage) 
Then give your daughter a chance. 
Before you go back to Cactus Bend, have 
your sister come out here and give that 
a trial. 
Tim Batiarp 
(Groans his negative) 
I'd rather be shot! 
(As he speaks he struggles un$uccessfully 
to unfasten the large brass collar button at 
his throat.) 
She bosses me around worse’n I can stand. 
Ma Buck er 
(Noticing Tim’s difficulty and leaning 
over him to help.) 
(Reverting to the subject) 
Here let me do that. So she bosses you! 
More than you try to boss your daughter? 
(The door to the left opens suddenly and 
Pa Buckler appears. Pa’s night-shirt is 
tucked into his trouser tops, his sus- 
penders hang down. He 1s barefooted, 
sleepy and mad. His hair is rumpled 
and his eyes are popping with surprise, 
suspicion and anger.) 
Pa BucKLER 
Say, what is this, anyway? 
(He marches across 


The 


Fog: 


Tim BALLARD 
(Gripping both guns and looking wildly 
for the door) 
I can explain everything I tell you! 
Pa BucKLER 
(Working himself up into a fine rage) 
You—you oughta be rode on a rail! 
Sheikin’ around middle-aged women at 
this time of the night! 
Ma BuckLerR 
(Holding Pa Buckler’s raised arm) 
Now Pa, now Pa, listen to reason. 
Pa BucKLER 
No I won’t listen to reason! The more I 
think about it the madder I get. Me 
sound asleep while he sits out here in his 
socks looking for his daughter! I 
was wonderin’ what you were up to—so 
quiet like. 

(Tries to push Ma Buckler out of the way.) 
Lookin’ for his grandmother more likely! 
Tm BaLiarD 

(Trying to get his shoes, his coat and his 
collar with one hand and hang on to one 
gun with the other.) 
Guess I’Il shove along. Goodnight, ma’am. 
Ma BuckLer 
You sit right down, Mr. Ballard. I'll 
explain things to Pa. 
Pa BuckLer 
You keep out of this. I’m no match for 
a woman, but when it’s a man-to-man 
deal—(Looking sneeringly at Ballard’s 
guns)—even if he does carry fire-arms, | 
can give a good account of myself. 
Try BaLLarD 
Don’t get me riled, mister. 
Ballard from Cactus Bend. 


of no man! 


I’m Tim 
I aint afraid 


Pa BuckLeR 
(Since Tim evidences no desire to part 
from his weapons) 
Put away your guns, you! 
Tim BaLiarD 
No man can talk that way to Tim Ballard. 
(Hesitatingly he lays the guns on the 
table and faces Pa. Not so bravely.) 


Homer King Gordon 


I put them down. 
(Pointing to the guns) 
Pa BucKLer 
(Now that he is faced with the possibility 
of actual combat) 
How long has this been going on? 
Tr Ba.iarp 
(Sensing Pa’s timidity) 
I thought you wanted to bust me on the 
nose! 
Pa BucKLer 
I did—and I’m going to as soon as you 
answer my question. How long has this 
been going on? 
Epna BALLARD 
(Stepping from the curtained window 
seat.) 
About ten minutes, Mister. 
(Pa Buckler stares at her and grabs at 
his trousers which are slipping.) 
Pa BuckLeR 
(Weakly) 
Who are you? 
Epna BALLARD 
(Briskly) 
I’m his daughter. He chased me in here 
and your wife hid me. 
(She turns to Tim Ballard.) 
Now you see what comes of jumping at 
conclusions. I suppose you still wish 
you were in Cactus Bend. 
Tim BaLiarD 
(Struggling for dignity) 
This would never of happened in Cactus 
Bend. 
Epna BALLARD 
I should say not. If any man in Cactus 
Bend ever caught you sitting around 
talking to his wife at this time of the night 
with your collar and shoes off, he’d shoot 
you so full of holes you wouldn’t even 
make a shadow. 
Tm Ba.iarD 
She asked me. 
Epna BALLARD 
And that young man asked me to dance 
with him, too. 
(She turns to Ma 





the room and glares 
at Tim Ballard, who 
jumps up fingering 
at his collar button.) 
Who are you? 
(He turns to Ma 
Buckler.) 
What’s he doin’ here 
half undressed? 
Ma BucKLeR 
(Soothingly) 
Now Pa, this is Mr. 
Ballard. He came in 
looking for his daugh- 
ter. 

Pa BucKLER 
Well then, what’s he 
gettin’ ready to spend 
the night here for? 
You aint his daughter. 

Tm BaLiarD 

(Still fumbling with 
one hand at hts 
collar, the other hand 
on a gun.) 
Wait a minute. [| 
can explain. You’re 








plumb mistaken. 

Pa BucKLER 
(His chest belliger- 
ently forward) 

1 got a notion to bust 
you in the nose. 
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Buckler) 

Thanks for talking 
sense to him, but it 
was just wasted time. 
He’s too set in his 
ways ever to believe 
anybody’s right but 
himself. 

(She turns to Pa 

Buckler) 

You can go on back 
to bed if you want to. 
Your home is safe 
enough with him 
roaming around, but 
I do wish you had 
busted him in_ the 
nose. I would have 
had something more 
to tell the boys back 
at Cactus Bend when 
we got back, but I 
guess they'll get a 
good enough laugh 
out of this, anyway. 

Tim BALLarD 

(Uneasily) 

You wouldn’t tell that 
would you? 

Epna BaLLarD 
Wouldn’t I? Wouldn’t 
I! Just you wait! 

(Continued on page 60) 
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(She smiles at Ma Buckler) 
{’m just dying to get back to Cactus Bend 
where you are understood. 


Tm BaLiarD 
I won’t go. 

Epna BALLARD 
You needn’t think I’m going to stay in 
San Francisco with you disgracing me 
the way you have tonight. J have some 
reputation to think about. 


Tim BALLARD 
(Thoroughly alarmed) 
We'll go home and talk it over. 
get my sister to come live with us. 


I could 


Epna BALLARD 

I think we'd better go back to Cactus 
Bend. I can stand it back there and 
there’s no telling what would happen to 
us if you stayed here. You aren’t as old 
acting as I thought you were. I'll have 
to tell the men back there to watch their 
wives at night for a while. 


Ma BuckLerR 
I think perhaps you can persuade her to 
stay, Mr. Ballard— if you have your 
sister come out to live with you. 


Tim BALLARD 
(Considerably chastened) 
Let’s go home Edna. 
(He goes to the door carrying his coat 
and tie but forgetting his shoes which  \ 


are still by the fireplace.) A 
Epna BaLiarp ( 
(Maliciously sweet) { 


f you aren’t going to get dressed 
first, don’t you think you at least 
could put on your shoes? \ 


\ 


Tm Baiarp 
I forgot I didn’t have ’em on already. 
(He goes back, sits down and tries to pull 
them on over his wet socks. They 
won't go.) 
I can’t get ’em on. 
swelled up. 


My feet are all 


Pa BucKLEeR 

(Bewildered and doubtful) 
I’ve got some old carpet slippers around 
somewhere. 

Epna BALLARD 

Don’t bother Mister. We've caused you 
enough trouble already. 

(Turning to her father) 
Stick your toes in and let your heels stick 
out. If f-you double up your toes when you 
walk they won’t fall off. 

(Ballard obeys) 


Ma BuckLer 
If you,—er, you and your father—decide 
not to go back to Cactus Bend, Miss 
Ballard, I wish you would come back and 
see us again. I have a daughter about 
your own age. I think you would like 
each other. 
Epna BALLARD 
(Smiling her gratitude) 
I don’t think we’ll stay... .but if we do, 
I....I’d love to see you again and meet 
your daughter. 
Ma BucKkteR 
You come too, Mr. Ballard. 
Tim BALLARD 
(Looking dubiously at Pa Buckler) 
I guess maybe I wouldn’t be welcome. 
Pa BucKLER 
(With a heavy nod of understanding. He 
has been bossed himself) 


In The Fog: 
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Yes. Yes you would too. 

(He walks over and extends his hand.) 
I got a daughter too and I don’t know 
what she’s doing half the time either. I 
owe you my apology for what I said when 
I walked in here a minute ago. 

(Ballard grips his hand with thankful 

eagerness. Pa whispers behind his hand) 
Take it from me these women are worse 
than fog to see through. You take my 
word for it. I’ve quit tryin’. 


Tim BALLARD 

I'd be mighty pleased to know you better 
if I can talk my girl out of this going back 
to Cactus Bend business. It’s plumb 
foolishness. We aint got no reason to go 
back there. 

(Turns to his daughter with a brave show of 

authgrity. ) 
You come on home now and go to bed. 


Epna BALLARD 
I certainly will be glad when I can get 
you home and to bed. 
(She turns and kisses Ma Buckler im- 
pulsively) 


IES 


) The Great Ones Lash | 
By Mary Carotyn Dav 


We solemn human atoms, why 


Surf is the laughter of the sea. 


So grim and earnest should we be? 
Stars are the laughter of the sky; 4 


Re ie eee 


Tim BALLARD 
I’m much obliged to all of you. 
night. 
(He stalks out, followed by Edna, who 
smiles over her shoulder and waves good 
bye to the Bucklers) 
(Ma Buckler pilots Pa firmly back 
towards the door left, when the outer door 
is closed.) 


good 


Pa BuckLER 
My feet are cold. 
Ma BuckLer 
You'll catch your death of cold if you 
don’t get right back to bed. 
Pa BucKLER 
(Remonstrating but obedient.) 
There’s a lot of this’ funny business I 
want explained in the morning. 
Anne now. She should’ve been home a 
long time ago. This running around all 
night has got to stop. It isn’t right. 
Ma Buckler 
re spiking Pa’s guns) 
I should say it isn’t! I'll give that girl a 
piece of my mind. You keep out of this, 
Pa. J’ll tell her—. 
Pa BucKLER 
(Alarmed lest Ma be too severe) 
Now, Ma, don’t—. 
Ma BucKLerR 
You keep still: I'll attend to that girl. 
(Both exit, left, and their voices are heard 


off stage) 
Ma BucKLerR 
Did you think to look at the time, Pa? 


Pa BuCKLER 
No, but it can’t be so late. 
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Homer King Gordon 


Ma BucKLerR 
It must be. I'll get a shawl and have a 
look. Such hours! It’s all right for that 
Ballard girl but when it comes to our 
Anne—Now you get into bed, Pa,—I’ll 
attend to her. 
(As they talk, the street door opens and 
Anne comes in. She is about the same 
age as Edna Ballard, and wears a party 
dress and evening wrap. She glances at 
the clock in mock astonishment, walks to 
the window and looks out dreamily into 
the night. As she stands there Pa tiptoes 
into the room. Anne turns and watches 
him as he slips up to the clock and turns 
the hands back to twelve. As he closes the 
clock face Anne giggles softly and is dis. 
covered. Pa sheepishly places a finger to 
his lips and leaves the room.) 


Ma Buckter 
(Of stage) 
Pa,—are you in bed? 
Pa Buckler 
(Off stage) 
Yes, Ma. 
(Ma Buckler tiptoes into the room ani is 
going up to the clock when Arne 
speaks in a whisper) 


ANNE 
Ma! 
Ma BuckLer 
( (Turning and putting her finger t 
( her lips in precisely Pa’s gesture a 


> 


moment before) 


Shh! 


ANNE 
(Still whispering) 


about the party. 


Pa BuckLerR 


(Of stage. Cross and sleepy) 
Was that Anne just came in? 


Ma Buckter 
(As naturally as she can manage it) 
Yes, Pa 
Pa BucKLER 
(Still cross and, tf anything, sleepier) 
What time is it? 
(Ma Buckler, glancing instinctively at 
the clock, really sees it for the first time. 
It is impossible that tt can only be twelve 
o'clock and Ma rubs her eyes and looks 
again. Anne chuckles softly and Ma 
catches her cue.) 


Ma BuckLer 
(Smiling at her daughter with perfect 
understanding) 
Just eleven, Pa! 


(Anne and Ma Buckler look at each other, 
smiling as women do when they hace, 
together, routed a mere male, as M. 
switches off the lights. A few faint and 
blurred street lamps shine through the 
window. Outside the horns still sound 
faintly through the fog as Ma and Anne 
walk through the door, left, and tie 
curtain 1s slowly lowered.) 


Production rights to the one-act comedy, 


“In the Fog,” are strictly reserved. The 


play is copyrighted and permission to pro- 

duce it must be obtained from The Walter 

H. Baker Co., 41 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
—The Editors. 
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about the cabin and the open plot of 
ground around it, doing her work as if 
that work were a habit so established that 
she would do it even in dreams. Maclaren 
had an impression that she rarely made 
any mental connection with reality, cer- 
tainly never in his presence. It was as if 
her mind were drugged, or far away; as if 
she did not dare face her plight. 

Tyler, for the most part, ignored her. 
The thing he most immediately required 
of her was work. He had only a faint in- 
terest in her sex. She was for him like an 
apple tasted and found flavorless. The 
sort of girls he really liked were not those 
who would have been of the least service 
in the present contingency. A cook was 
what he needed, and he now had that. 
Anything more, he reasoned, would have 
nig pure gain, but the lack of it was no 
oss. 


OU TYLER was his second wife 

—he supposed. At any rate he 
had married once before, in a distant 
state, and, tiring of his wife, he had 
deserted her. Twelve years ago. Hardly 
a chance that she hadn’t divorced him 
and sought consolation elsewhere. So 
he had married Lou. His theory was, 
if you married a girl and then got tired of 
her, what sort of chains bound you? 
The flimsiest. All you had to do was 
“up and beat it.” 

So, he thought, when they struck gold 
and trekked out of here, why, he’d drop 
in with Lou on her folks one day, and he’d 
get up after dinner, ostensibly 
tor a breath of air, and walk 
right out of her ken into the 
land of missing men. Leave 
old Lee Cotton and his shrew- 
ish wife a star boarder! 
Wouldn’t hurt them any. 
They’d sure see that she 
earned her board and keep. 
Good joke. It had the sort 
of rich humor that particu- 
larly appealed to him. 

He knew she was “scared,” 
scared all the time. She 
started at any unexpected 
sound. She quivered if he 
touched her. Her heart beat 


under his hand like the 
heart of a trapped wild 
creature. The wind in the 


trees made her start up some- 
times, wide-eyed with terror. 
She trembled with every 
howl of a coyote. “She's 
scared of plumb everything,” 
he told himself, uncompre- 
hendingly, but with a-kind 
of grim pleasure. Some 
women, he thought sardonic- 
ally, were afraid of nothing; 
and by the same token you 
couldn’t make those women 
do anything. They were 
their own law. But Lou, now 
—why, he’d bet he could do 
anything with her, make her 
do anything, just by playing 
on her fears. He didn’t 
particularly want to make 
her do anything except what 
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(Continued from page 23) 


she was doing now. But he could make 
her, all right—if nobody interfered. And 
who would? 

That young fool of a Maclaren? He 
didn’t think so. He favored Mac with a 
few minutes of mental scrutiny. Mac was 
sore about his having the girl up here. 
He’d seen that the minute he arrived with 
her. And yet Mac was actually in, dollars 
and cents and every other way, by having 
her here. Still, he knew Mac had soured 
on the partnership from the minute he had 
seen Lou. Mac, he considered, hated 
Lou; hated all women probably. He’d 
seen men like that; not often, but now and 
then. Mac never spoke to her, hardly; 
rarely seemed even to look at her. Yet he 
was at all times polite to her; polite, 
Tyler (who despised politeness, when it 
was not ironical, as an effeminacy) told 
himself with a grin, “as pizen pie.” And 
one of these days, he could see, Mac was 
going to be suddenly fed up on the whole 
thing, and then he would blow. Let him! 
He didn’t need Mac now. 


Bh Bip men had slowly worked up 
the Looking-glass, marking every 
ledge and bank and bar, working every 
tiny tributary to its source. Hardly day’s 
wages. But there was always the big 
chance. And they were still finding colors 
in the Looking-glass. Mac, though, was 


becoming discouraged. He could see that. 
Tyler laughed. Let Mac blow—any day. 
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He would make a miser’s bargain with 
Mac when they split the outfit. Besides, 
he had slipped one over on Mac. 

A week ago, working alone, he had 
found a small pocket up a little stream, a 
quarter of a mile from the Looking-glass, 
Rich. A day’s work—or two—to pan it 
out, but if it didn’t yield a couple of 
thousand, he’d be surprised. Mavhe 
more. Unlikely it would be found; it was 
just a little bed of sand and gravel, over- 
hung with bushes, half concealed beneath 
an overhanging cliff. Not a remote chance 
any other prospector would locate it; mer: 
chance that he had found it himself. And 
he had reported to Mac there was nothing 
doing up that branch. He’d taken the 
chance of leaving it, and when Mac blew, 
he’d pan it out. No, he didn’t care how 
soon Mac beat it. 

Anything Mac didn’t like, yet couldn't 
openly resent. He didn’t want to go so 
far Mac would suspect anything. Just 
petty little things would be best. He 
overslept mornings; shirked on the day’s 
job; gave Mac the heavy end; mislaid 



















apy 


tools; lost Mac’s lunch; wasted ammuni- | 


tion. They were working far up-stream 
now, and when nights were fine they 
carried provisions for two or three days, 
leaving Lou at the cabin. 

Save at meal time Mac rarely saw her. 
He avoided her so obviously that Tyler 


noticed it and commented on it with ob- | 


jectionable frankness. 

“T b’lieve you’re afraid of her,” he 
guffawed. “‘Say—imagine anybody being 
scared of Lou! Why, she’s 
scared herself all the time. 


a rabbit. It beats me. Some- 
times I just speak to her 
sudden—and she jumps like 
a snake had bit her. What 


you so scared of, anyway. 


Mac? Huh?” 
Five hours one day Mac- 
laren had been climbing 


ledges, wading rapids, heav- 
ing at and dislodging bould- 
ers, plying pick and shovel 
and gold-pan, when, working 
down stream, he found Tyler 
asleep by a bush, dead to the 
world, snoring. And Mac 
“blew”. He didn’t even 
pause to wake his erstwhile 
partner. He hiked down 
to the cabin, went to the 
barn, packed his personal 
belongings on two of the 
mules, divided the gold they 
had washed, and penciled a 
brief note: 
TyLeER: I’m quitting you 
cold. From now on _ you ca! 
snore on your own time. I’m 
taking two mules and half th 
gold. The rest of the stuff you 
can keep. I’ll charge it up to 
experience. MACLAREN. 


He drove by the cabin. 
paused to stuff the note 
under the door. He would 
not see Lou Tyler. But a 
choked sound inside the cabin 
took him softly to the 
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window. The girl was upon her knees in 
the cabin, her hands clenched upon her 
breast, her eyes closed, her white face 
raised to the heaven that seemed forever 
closed to her. 

Mac’s breath caught in his throat. She 
had not heard him, or seen him. If he 
should fling open the door and say: 
“Come—come away from here—with me. 
I'll look after you—and you won’t need 
to be afraid ever again.” Would she 
come? Or...... would he only add to 
her terror? 

For a long moment he stood there, then 
he turned slowly away, and passed down 
the slope into the meadow of the Looking- 
glass. One of the mules whinnied. He 
looked baek. The cabin door was open. 
In it stood Lou Tyler. In her hand was 
the paper he had left. She was looking at 
him. He raised his hand. A mist blurred 
his vision. He rounded a clump of trees, 
and the cabin was blotted from sight... . 

Immense thunder-heads were piled 
about the summit of Firetop, and their 
dazzling white became a dirty gray, and 
deepened to black, as Lou Tyler stood 
there in the door, looking down the 
stream, her teeth clenched tightly together, 
her fingers working nervously with her 
dress, her eyes burning with tears. 


Fo? two days and nights she had been 
alone in the cabin, afraid, cowering at 
every sound, shrinking sometimes when 
there was no sound at all. The vast, 
empty mountains were like threatening 
monsters crouched about her. And last 
night, too, there had been a thunder 
storm. Howling demons had flung their 
bolts of lightning incessantly for two 
hours, while, with her head muffled in the 
blankets of the bunk, she had feared, and 
yet had prayed, that they would strike 
her. 

She was so terribly afraid... .of Tyler 
....0f life....of death. She did not 
know whether she feared death more, or 
life. She had heard a tearing, splintering 
sound above the roar of the storm, then a 
tremendous crash close by the cabin, but 
she had not dared to look for the explana- 
tion then. Morning disclosed that the 
fir, unscathed for centuries, had been 
blasted by the lightning, and a great limb 
rent from it and thrown at the cabin, 
mercifully—or was it sof—missing it. 

When, the storm past and dawn in the 
flowering, she had at last fallen into a fit- 
ful sleep, she had wakened, screaming, 
from a dream that the big fir tree was 
falling upon the cabin, crushing it like a 
match-box. She sprang to the window, 
still half believing the dream reality. The 
tree stood, massive, immovable. ...Calm 
at length, she dozed again, but again she 
woke with the same mad dream in her 
brain....the tree was shaking in the 
wind... .slanting....toppling.. . .grind- 
ing the life out of her... . her life and that 
other life of which she had not dared speak 
to Tyler. 

He had not, other than that, hurt her. 
But there was in her brain the black cer- 
tainty that he would be cruel, now that 
the other man was gone. No word had 
passed between her and Maclaren. Yet 
she had silently known him for a force, 
kindly, but strong enough even in quies- 
cence to deter Wils Tyler from abuse. 
lyler, for all his size and brute strength, 
knew and respected a latent power in 
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Maclaren which he had been careful not 

to wake to violence. She divined that, 
erhaps, rather than knew it. Now Mac- 

laren was gone. What would become of 
er! 

The future held only one certainty for 
her: that it would be evil. She sank to the 
floor in a stupor from which Tyler’s voice 
finally aroused her. She sprang up, and, 
as if all the things which she feared were 
gathered together and symbolized by the 
tree, she cried out passionately: 

“Oh, Wils—I’m afraid—that tree—I 
dreamed it was falling on me—please— 
please take me away from here! I can’t 
stand it here any longer—alone. I’m 
afraid—afraid of that tree!” 

“Ho!” Tyler’s face darkened. “You’ve 
been talking to Mac, have you?” 

“No! I haven’t talked to him! 
night a limb fell!” 

“Did, huh?” 

“Back of the cabin!’ 

Tyler went to the corner and 
looked. He came back to the 
door. “Did, all right. But 
what are you hollering about? 
Missed you, didn’t it?” And, 
dismissing the topic, he said: 
“Mac come down yet?” 


“WVILs.” she cried de- 
spairingly, “I’m 


afraid! Please don’t make me 
stay here! I’m afraid of that 
tree! I'll go anywhere else— 
but—” 

“Shut up,” said Tyler, with 
agrin. “That tree’s been here 
for five hundred years and’s 
only lost one limb in all that 
time as far as I can see. Likely 
I’d move out for a crazy notion 
like that, aint it?” 

“I know it will fall! I 
dreamed it blew over. I—just 
cut it down, Wils! I won’t 
say anything more! I won’t 
ask you to do anything more— 
not ever—if you'll just cut it 
down!” 

“Likely,” jeered Tyler. “I’m 
looking fora nice easy job like 
that. Likely, aint it?’ He g'asped her 
shoulders, shook her roughly. “Here— 
you! Snap out of it! Forget it! The 
less you talk about that tree, the better 
for you! I asked you if Mac had come 
down yet.” 

She thrust the paper, crumpled, into 
his hand. He glanced at it, and his face 
was flooded with mingled feelings, satis- 
faction and suspicion uppermost. 

“TI thought you were lying about seeing 
him.” 

“T wasn’t. 


door.” 
He believed her, but he felt 


Last 


He stuck that under the 


“Yeh?” 
there would be a sour pleasure in letting 
her believe he suspected her. In scaring 
her. Why not? Mac was gone! 

Yes, Mac was gone. He rolled the 
pleasant taste of that in his mouth. Mac 
was gone. Tomorrow he could go up that 
branch and strip that little pocket of gold 
cleaner than a hound’s tooth. And after 
that, he’d go down to Nordness, drop the 
girl on her folks, and beat it to richer 
grounds. He was sick of her. Sick of 
prospecting, too. 

“Yeh,” he repeated savagely. ‘“That’s 
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what you say. That’s what you’d say if 
you were lying, too. It’s a good thing I 
didn’t come down here and find you 
making over him. I’d probably have 
killed you. It’s a good thing for him he’s 
gone, too. I’ve seen you looking at him. 
You can’t fool me any. And you better 
hadn’t. You'd better not try any of your 
tricks on me. See?” 

Purely the cruel improvisation of the 
moment. Suspicion was so ridiculous 
that he inwardly laughed while he threat- 
ened her. He was elated. He visioned 
the gold he would have, saw it in terms of 
ease, of pleasure, of power, of dissipation. 
He would be on top of the world for a few 
short weeks, and he rarely thought farther 
ahead than that. A sense of power flood- 
ed him with a hot, tingling well-being. 
And when he felt powerful, he felt cruel. 
Always. And here was Lou to his hand, 
an outlet, safe and utterly at his mercy, 
upon which to vent his cruelty. 


The West 


By Cuartes T. Hickey 


I here resolve to brag of you no more 
Nor sing your glories everywhere I go; 
And I shall speak as calmly as before 

I knew your wonder qualities; and so 
Appraise you that when other people say 
“The yellow corn is like a mass of gold—” , 
“The sluggish river on an autumn day—”’ 

“The great white beauty when the year is old—” 


I will be tolerant to understand 
That there are days when other places wear 
The robe of beauty; that another land 
May for an hour be exquisite and fair. 
And yet a braggart I remain, for here 
We know those happy moments all the year! 


“T know you’ve been talking to him 
behind my back. You wouldn’t have 
thought about that tree if you hadn’t 
been. That came straight from him. 
That’s where you made your little slip— 
see?” I’ve got your number, all right, 
now. And you’d better—” 

The words were tortured from her lips: 
“T swear—”’ 

“Shut up! Move 
fast!” 

He lounged on the bunk, sardonically 
watching her as she prepared the meal. 
She was scared, all right. It—in his own 
words—‘‘it beat him.”’ Of a tree falling? 
A tree that had stood perfectly solid for 
hundreds of years? Nonsense. He didn’t 
believe it. No, she was scared of some- 
thing else. Of him? Of being left alone 


And get supper! 


with him? Now, that was more reason- 
able. The tree was harmless. But he 
could hurt her. Sure could! A lot of 


ways Yes, the tree was just kind of a— 
a—symbol. That was the word. She 
was hysterical about the tree, when all 
the time it wasn’t the tree at all she was 
afraid of. It was him. This pleased him 
immensely. 
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He watched her, as she worked, trying 
to subdue her feelings. They rose in her 
every now and then overwhelmingly, 


found relief in a stifled sob. She set her | 


teeth upon the sob, forced it back...... 
and again the force within her accumu- 
lated, and again broke in a gasping sound, 


The intervals between the sounds grew | 


more frequent. 

“And listen here,” he said suddenly. 
“Don’t you begin bawling on me! | 
don’t want any bawling woman around 
me. You start it, and I’ll shove you out 
in the shed to sleep with the mules!” 


And after a pause, he added: “Maybel |) 
Pa 


will, anyway. You don’t make any great 
hit with me. I like ’em cheerful. 
the mules were good enough. for your 
Mac, why, I guess they’re good enough 
for you. Anyway, if you want to bunk 
with ’em, just you start some bawling 
around here!” 

She put her hand on her breast, as if 


thus she could hold back her © 


rising hysteria. It seemed, 
oddly, to help her. She 
finished cooking the supper, 
put it on the table. Tyler 
drew up and fell to eating. 
He was, as usual, hungry. 


Sit down!” he said harshly. | 
She obeyed, but she made | 


no attempt to eat; she did not 
even put anything on her 
plate. 

“Why’n’t you eat?” he de- 
manded. 

“‘T—can’t.” 

He barked a short laugh. 
“Been piecing most of the day, 
I expect!” He knew, of course, 
she had not. She was horribly 


thin, too. Still, she’d prob- | 
ably come to it when she | 
got hungry enough. Without | 


doubt she was now posing, 
hoping to make an effect upon 
him, to soften him. He hard- 
ened himself. 

“There’s gratitude for you! 
Itake you away from that 


work-house of your old man’s, | 
and give you a good home, 7 


And if | 
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plenty to eat, and all kinds of time to | 


yourself, and a good husband to boot, 
which is more’n you’d ever have got 
otherwise—and then things aren’t good 
enough for you! 
you!” 


H*® eyes were swimming with tears. 
“T don’t—” she began. But the 
disavowal would not come. She could 
not speak. 

He finished his food, lighted his pipe. 
She began to clear away the dishes. 

Outside, coming nearer, could be heard 
the rumbling advance of the storm, that, 
lingering for a time about the slopes of 
Firetop, had now begun to sweep down 
toward the cabin. The last vestige of 
daylight had disappeared from the sky 
that domed the mountain valley. A 
blackness deep and impenetrable per- 
vaded the world, except when the blue 
flashes of lightning rent the curtains of 
the night with a ghastly pallor. 

The slow, almost incessant cannonade 
of the thunder rolled nearer and nearer. 
A great wind, cold and vindictive, came 
roaring across the ridges and valleys, out 
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Lincoln four passenger, two window Berline, 
first shown at the recent New York Salon 


The Lincoln owner never feels called upon to explain that 
his car is of any particular series or model —for a Lincoln 
is a Lincoln, the world over. (Concentration of the entire 
Lincoln organization upon the development of one chassis, 
with every body built to Lincoln's unyielding standards 
under strict factory supervision, has resulted in absolute 
standardization of Lincoln quality. €lmprovements are in- 
corporated whenever possible—and with the thought of 
making them adaptable to cars in use. The latest improve- 
ment, a six-brake system, is now standard on Lincoln cars. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Know the Lumber 
You Buy 


Long-Bell Douglas Firlumber, 
manufactured at Longview, 
Wrn., is one of many products 
taking to users in many mar- 
kets all of the lumber values 
this trade-mark signifies. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers, 
Douglas Fir Window Frames— 
Western Hemlock Lumber— 
Southern Pine Lumber and Tim- 
bers—Creosoted Lumber,Timbers, 
Posts, Poles, Ties,Guard-Rail Posts, 
and Piling—Southern Hardwood 
Lumber and Timbers, Oak Floor- 
ing—California White Pine Lum- 
ber, Sash and Doors, Box Shooks. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
R.A. Long Bldg., 


Lumbermen Since 1875 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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— put out to many domestic and foreign ports with 
cargos of this known lumber for world construction. 
World trade seeks Long-Bell because of the reputation of 
its trade-marked lumber. s* 4# s# Every year thousands 
of families come to the day of putting carefully earned 
Savings into lumber for a home. s# 2# s# Faith surely 
guides that transaction—the faith of the buyer in his lumber 
dealer and in the honesty of value bui/t into that lumber by 
the manufacturer. s# 4# 3 Here is a trade-mark that 
merits the faith of buyers of lumber the world over. Behind 
this name .... behind this trade-mark .. . . are vast forests, 
gigantic manufacturing plants—and, most important, the 
united ambition of thousands of skilled men to give the 
buyer of lumber maximum construction value. This trade- 
mark on lumber signifies ideals and standards unsurpassed 
in the industry. Ask your retail lumber dealer—he knows! 
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of the ice fields of the high peaks, and 
smote the Butte with a howl and a cas- 
cade of rain and hail. With chaotic fury 
the elements beat upon the cabin, delug- 
ing it with solid sheets of rain, battering 
it with a shrapnel of hail, flinging at it bolt 
after bolt of electric fire, shaking it to its 
foundations with the terrific impact of 
thunder. ; 
Even Tyler himself growled uneasily. 
Then abruptly the fury seemed to abate. 
There was one brief instant when every- 
where in the valley there was a dead, 
| terrifying, expectant silence, broken by no 
sound except the drip of the rain that had 
already fallen. The silence was suddenly 
shattered by a bolt of lightning that 
seemed to explode within the cabin itself. 


















OU TYLER dropped the dish that 
was in her hand, and screamed 
wildly, hysterically, a shrill and awful 
sound that was heard even above the 
cosmic noise of the exploding thunder. 
Tyler, startled, leaped to his feet 

Nothing happened. 

After a moment the storm began again, 
and his tenseness was gone. The sudden- 
ness of the bolt had frightened him, that 
and the mad scream of Lou. 

She stood looking down at the dish that 
lay broken in bits at her feet, sobbing un- 
restrainedly. No effort, though she was 
visibly trying her best, could dam the 
wave of overwrought feeling that had her 
in its power. The storm, though it had 
begun with redoubled fury, no longer 
moved her; the storm now seemed to be 
within her...... 

Tyler’s nerves were jangling, wirelike, in 
the magnetic disturbance. He caught her 
by the arms, shook her heavily. She con- 
tinued to sob with long, wracking spasms, 
which he realized were beyond her power 
to control. He shouted angrily at her. 
She was oblivious to him; something 
stronger than her fear of him had her in 
its grip. With crazy rage, he clutched her 
arm, dragged her to the cabin door, and 
thrust her out in the driving storm. 

“Out you go!” he yelled. “I told you!” 
The rain beat in upon his face and 
shoulders. He heard no sound from Lou. 
A flash of lightning turned the outside 
world to a gangrenous fire. In its light 
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barn. A second flash an instant later 
disclosed her staggering under the shelter 
of the shed. 

Then the wind swept down upon the 
Butte like a battering-ram. Some ter- 
rible prescience at that instant caused 
Wils Tyler to look up at the old fir. A 
white glare illuminated the butte, and 
seemed to fade out slowly, to be followed 
by another flash before it had quite gone. 

A chill horror permeated Tyler. 


The tree. ...the tree was leaning at a 
perilous angle....or so it seemed to his 
dazzled eyes. .. .toward the cabin! 


Loosened from its moorings by the 
storm of the previous night, rootlets and 
tendrils torn from the clasp of the soil by 
the lightning, the earth softened by the 
rain, the ledge splintered, the great tree 
had at last succumbed to its immemorial 
and deadly foes. 

Tyler could hear no sound above the 
sound of the storm, but for one awful 
second he had seen that the tree was 


falling.... Lou’s dream was coming true 
....the cabin would be crushed to 
splinters...... 


The paralysis of first terror suddenly 
left him. As if impelled by a grim, in- 
exorable force to his doom, he sprang, 
with a bellow of panic-stricken fear, into 
the storm and ran down the slope away 
from the cabin....and ran....and ran! 

Suddenly in his ears there was a swift, 
hissing rush of sound, and he went down 
into the utter, final darkness, and his body 
was ground into the rain-soaked earth 
beneath the fallen tree, a broken, unrec- 
ognizable pulp 

It was only a minute or so later that 
Barry Maclaren stepped his way around 
the fallen giant and approached the un- 
touched cabin. 

As Tyler had predicted, the tree had 
fallen at some distance from the cabin. 
Maclaren, in the light of the last flash of 
lightning, had seen Tyler leap from the 
threshold like a mad man, and runstraight 
out into the path of the falling tree. 

Maclaren called out, then entered the 
cabin. By the lantern, still burning in- 
side, he saw that the cabin was empty. 
He took the light from the nail on which 
it hung, and went out toward the barn. 
There in a corner, soaked to the skin, her 
head hidden in her skirts, he found Lou 


Tyler, cowering down, sobbing.... 
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“Lou!” he said. 

The convulsions of her body ceased as 
if his word had been a powerful magic. 

“Lou!” 

She sprang to her feet, and looked at 
him, wide-eyed, her face gleaming white 
and wet. 

“You....you?” she gasped. 

“TI came back,” he said. “I left my 
things down at Foley’s—and came back. 

had to.” 

She swayed perilously. He set the 
lantern down quickly and caught her in 
his arms, held her close. 


“$F OU,” he said, “you know why I had 
to come back, don’t you? I had to 
come back because I couldn’t leave you 
here alone with Tyler. Because I loved you 
Wils is dead, Lou. The big tree is 
down. It fell on him. And I’ve come 
back to you because I love you... .and 
you.... 

She struggled to release herself. 

“You—you can’t love me, Mac!” she 
cried despairingly. “Dear God, you can’t 
love me! I was married—to him. I’m 
going to have a baby—hsis baby. You 
can’t love me—now!” 

His arms tightened about her. 

“Lou,” he said, “I knew that, too—or 
I thought I did. I looked in the cabin 
this afternoon when I went away. I saw 
you. AndI knewright then. That’s why 
I came back. I couldn’t go—knowing 
that.” 

A strange quiet had come over Lou. 
Suddenly she looked up at him, and her 
hands caught his arms passionately. 

“Mac,” she whispered, “T’ll be good to 
you—I’II be good to you—I’ll be good to 
you!” 

It was as if she saw some charm in the 
repetition of the words. His arms held 
her close. He bent to her mouth...... 

After a long time, they stirred. The 
storm had abated. It was raining still with 
a steady downpour, but the wind was gone, 
and the lightning was fitful and distant. 
Holding her with one arm, he reached for 
the lantern. 

“Come,” he said. “‘Let’s get down to 
the cabin and get you dry.” 

And the tenderness of his voice pierced 
Lou Tyler with an ecstasy that was as 
sharp as pain. 








© he saw Lou running, her head down, 
> beaten down by the storm, toward the 
with | 
tion. 
n of 
inds the sixteen-mile dog derby held in Fair- 
ned banks last winter and was accorded the 
honor of christening the “Alaskan,” giant 
rely monoplane of the Detroit Arctic Expedi- 
iber tion. But here isa bit of romance that 
b would thrill almost any college girl: The 
y second graduate, an Alaskan girl who had 
hat taken some college work in the States, went 
ind down the Yukon after her graduation to 
the old mission at Anvik where she was 
Sts, married to a young man in the Biological 
the Survey who had been studying bird life on” 
the the Yukon delta. Their honeymoon was 
a trip up the Koyukuk river, first by 
de- launch, yi by poling boat and finally by 
sed dog team as winter came on, into the 
’ heart of the Arctic mountains. 
VS: _ The President of this Northland college 
is a genuine Alaskan. Charles E. Bunnell 
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received a degree from Bucknell in 1900 
and soon after came to the territory as a 
teacher. After studying law in the ap- 
proved manner of the frontier, he passed 
the bar examination and practised the 
profession in Valdez which was then the 
gateway to the Interior. Later he was 
appointed judge and ruled the United 
States District Court with headquarters 
in Fairbanks for seven eventful years. He 
can tell of judicial reports in the first days 
of the camp couched in the picturesque 
language of the gambling halls and the 
mixed metaphorical eloquence of the fron- 
tier lawyer; of trips by dog team to points 
on the lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim. 

A gas car runs all winter on the track of 
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. The Farthest North College 


the Alaska Railroad between the College 
and Fairbanks and carries a healthy, 
hearty bunch of young Alaskans to the 
new life that college opens to the Terri- 
tory. Ina land of enormous contrasts, of 
light and darkness, of heat and cold, of 
brilliant colors in vegetation and the white 
monotony of countless miles of barren 
snow fields, there is even a greater con- 
trast in the infringement of the civilized 
upon the primitive. The ghostly fingers 
of the Aurora Borealis that have stretched 
over so many lonely cabins, now roll their 
brilliant scrolls over a group of modern 
college buildings. And the fact that they 
are understood rather than merely won- 
dered at by those who dwell in these new, 
upstart houses makes, after all, no differ- 
ence to the Northern Lights. 
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being in corporate form. ‘That’s the way 
it is now. 

While ready for reduction, Mr. Lea 
does not favor a refund or a rebate. The 
money has been legally collected, the 
business of the country has adapted it- 
self to bygones, and to return such 
money (millions of it in piffling individual 
amounts) when the nation owes $20,000-, 
000,000 would be a serious mistake as 
well as a nuisance. Moreover, Mr. Lea 
figures that, since taxation is always 
passed on to the consumer, past taxes 
have already arrived at their distination. 
The producing agencies have collected 
from the consumers. To refund $250,- 
000,000 or $300,000,000 now, therefore, 
will be only to make the producers a 
present of that amount at the expense of 
the consumer, who is everybody. As 
this is written Congress is assembling, 
and it appears that many members, re- 
gardless of party, think that the Santa 
Rosa man is right, and President Coolidge 
wrong. 

Not that our congressman from the 
chicken belt (yes sir, chickens bring $12,- 
000,000 a year into Petaluma) is at outs 
with Cal. O, dear, no! You see Lea is a 
sort of bipartisan Democrat. The Repub- 
licans always insist on nominating him 
for Congress, too; five times in a row, 
now. As the First District is overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, Lea feels it incumbent 

on him to lead a sort of double life. 
He holds to Democratic principles and 
the party organization but always votes 
the way his Republican constituents want 
him to; which means that he thinks 
democratically and performs republi- 
canly. Abstractly he is a low-tariff man; 
concretely they can’t make the tariffs 
too high if the people of the First Cal- 
ifornia District want them that way. 
Theoretically it’s all right for Chinese 
eggs to come in free as the dew, but 
practically they ought to be kept out 
forever and aye. 


Horses 


mite. It didn’t look as though he could 
jump back. I felt a resolve burning in my 
bosom, which was the only place left for 
anything new to burn. 

“Lieutenant,” I said, “T’ll ride Dyna- 
mite every day, and before a week has 
passed he’ll know who is master.” 

And before a week was up he did know. 
(And it wasn’t I.) 


I MET Bunny in Jackson’s Hole, 

oming, in the middle of last 
winter. You would love Bunny. He was 
small and white and gentle and extra 
meek. I was introduced to Bunny by 
Almer Nelson, his owner. Almer handed 
me the reins, and looking along them I 
saw at the other end the little fellow I was 
to know as Bunny. He was gazing 
abstractedly into space with that peculiar 
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Strangely enough, Lea is a sort o 
bipartisan on the receiving end, too. He 
has made himself so useful in Congress 
that nobody wants to see him get a man- 
date to stay home. Anybody that loves 
to work will find it coming to meet him. 
There’s a powerful lot of work to do in 
committees of Congress. The committee 


member who works at it never runs out of 


work; it piles up on him. A committee 
has got to make a showing of knowing 
something about its province and the 
bills referred to it, to say nothing of in- 
vestigations. Any committee that boasts 
Lea as a member gets a reputation for 
mastering its subject. What does even a 
hard-boiled Republican on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, care whether Lea 
is a Democrat or a Republican so long as 
he makes good as an indispensable mem- 
ber of that important committee. So 
the word has got around in Republican 
national committee and congressiona 
campaign committees that there is_no 
occasion for anyone to try to keep Lea 
from coming back to Congress as long as 
he wants to, which is fine for everybody, 
including the subject. 


C= of these days there will be a 
Democratic landslide, Congress 
will be Democratic and there will be that 
sturdy Democrat from Sonoma, still young 
in years, but old in Congress, sitting 
pretty at the top of the majority commit- 
tee lists, ready to serve his party and his 
people. If his people don’t care much 
about his politics, Lea doesn’t care a 
whiff about theirs. He can’t see any 
Democrats or Republicans at home; they 
are all Americans, Californians and First 
districters—and Lea dispenses govern- 
ment documents, seeds when there are 
any, Annapolis and West Point appoint- 
ments, etc., without fear or favor. It is 


a matter of indifference to everybody that. pS 
he attends the Democratic caucus and 
votes to bind everybody to the caucus) 
rule except those whose constituents |) 
won't let them be bound. That exception 
lets Friend Lea in and out. ES 

Now, speaking of California, and te./) 
verting to that troublesome $500,000,000 
that nobody knows what to do with, our} 
congressman can show you several ways) 
it might be reduced. Why not take 
$40,000,000 of it and build a dam across 
the Sacramento river where it enters) 
the Bay of San Francisco, or where the 7 
bay enters the river; maybe as low as the | 
foot of San Pablo Bay. By means of/ 
such a dam the river could be kept fresh } 
and the bay salt, two important de.) 
siderata. The salt makers of Redwood 
City need the salt and the haymakers 

pa potato raisers of the Delta need the 7 
fresh water for irrigation; and industries | 
and municipalities need it for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes. Then aj7 
hundred million or so could well be de-) 
voted to a power and irrigation dam inp 
Iron Canyon. Why should there be aj 
surplus to bother hardworking congress- 
men with more important matters to| 
attend to? 

Needless to say, our hero comes, ances- | 
trally at least, from Missouri. His! 
parents trod the long, long trail—hard} 
in fact; glorious in legend—from old{ 
Independence to the land of gold, ’way 
back there in that antique age of the} 
fifties. He is a son of the Golden West,) 
Parlor 28; moderately crazy about Cal- 
ifornia, entirely lucid on the subject of 7 
Farm Relief, being opposed to dissipating | 
the treasury surplus in dissipating the 
agricultural surplus; and somewhat chol 
eric when he sees how this great country | 
is getting ready to muddle into the next | 
war just as it muddled into the last— 7 
and in the meantime starving its valiant 
soldiers to fatten a white elephant of a 
surplus. 
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Are Funny 


(Continued from page 19) 


expression which means that he’s on the 
watch for anything. That kind of a horse 
will look tenderly and with almost human 
appreciation at a distant mountain peak 
bathed in the gold of a setting sun, and 
nonchalantly throw you from the saddle 
and step on you. 

I knew that he would be docility per- 
sonified so long as I was looking, but that 
the moment I turned my head he would 
kick me and then pretend that one of the * 
other horses had done it. He appeared to 
be fat, and it was my guess that he got his , 
full share of the feed, mostly by under- 
handed methods, in his stable. 

I had borrowed Bunny for a trip I had 
to make in the Hole. It was necessary for 
me to travel the length of the Hole, and 
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in mid-winter this meant a long, tedious [ 
ride. I made the first stage of my jour- 
ney, a twenty-five mile stretch of fairly 
well traveled road, without incident 
except for the inescapable torture that 
follows a horseback excursion after several 
years on foot. The second part of my 
trip, continuing on up the Hole, was 
rather more off the beaten trail. I had 
to cross a sage-brush barren known as 
Antelope Flat, ten miles long. The trail 
consisted of a single sled track, made by 
the mail stage. Bunny had to walk in 
one or the other of the parallel grooves. 
He broke through every few steps. Each 
time he broke through he stopped and 
carefully extricated his hoof from the deep 
snow. It was a long ordeal. It took us 
about six hours for the first eight miles. 
Bunny became exhausted. He groaned 
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often; often he stopped and looked help- 
lessly from side to side as though search- 
ing for a convenient grave. 

Daylight faded, darkness came, and 
still we crawled through the snow. We 
abandoned the trail entirely when we 
came to the upper end of the flat, and 
headed for a long, wooded draw that 
-would lead us over toward the Snake river 
and close to the ranch of Jacks Eynon, 
where I was planning on stopping over 
night. The snow was soft and deep in the 
draw. It was so deep that poor Bunny 
had to lunge and wallow to get through. 
My heart went out to him. I even stood 
up in the stirrups to lighten Bunny’s load! 

As we went down that gully in the 
darkness I felt a great ae for Bunny. 
Noble beast! I thought to myself. When 
we finally reached the Eynon ranch and 
Bunny was led off to the cold stables, my 
heart bled for him. I would have given 
up my bed to him gladly. 


M* sympathy for Bunny, and my 
deep appreciation of his efforts 
in my behalf, persisted when we left Ey- 
non’s and started for home. There wasa 
gale blowing from the south, and the 
snow was drifting mightily. As we 
approached Antelope Flat, I saw the snow 
* two hundred feet in the air: 
sweeping across the flat like a succession 
of twisting wraiths. 

We had to bore into this, and Bunny 
didn’t like it. Often he stopped—rather 
tentatively, as though waiting for orders. 
Once, remembering something I had read 
about horses sensing danger, I decided 
to let him alone and see what he would do. 
So the next time he stopped I sat motion- 
less. He looked this way and then that. 
Then he slowly turned around and started 
back. He didn’t do it boldly, as though 
defying me. He didn’t try to be the boss. 
Bunny was anything but a cave-horse. 
He sneaked around. He did it gently and 
with as little fuss as possible. He looked 
at me out of the corner of his eye and I 
could see that he was hoping against hope 
that I hadn’t noticed the change of 
direction. 

I turned him around again, and he 
obeyed without the faintest suggestion of 
opposition. He sort of gave the impres- 
sion that he had intended to turn anyway. 
So we continued up the flat, directly in 
the teeth of the blizzard. Bunny began 
to have trouble finding the trail. It was 
visible only in spots, and the snow was 
blowing into our faces in sheets, and you 
really couldn’t blame Bunny for losing 
the track. He kept wandering away from 
it and getting into snow that came to his 
breast. Somehow or other, I 
couldn’t get him back on the 
trail without an awful lot of 
fuss. He would try his best 
to walk in the deep snow 
when I urged him, but he 
couldn’t seem to understand 
about getting back on the 
trail. 

It really was a terrific bliz- 
zard. Bunny’s head drooped. 
I felt sorry for him. So I got 
off, tied my chaps over the 
saddle, and led him back to 
the trail. Right there I 
made one of the outstanding 
mistakes of my life. 


Horses Are Funny: People: 
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When I mounted again, Bunny promptly 
lost the trail. In fact, it occurred to me 
at the time that he seemed very indus- 
trious about losing it. He couldn’t find it 
again. So once more I had to get off and 
lead him. I tramped slowly forward into 
the wind and snow. I had to feel for the 
trail with my feet at every step, and often 
I missed it and floundered around like a 
drunken fish. I became very tired of 
struggling into that blizzard and haulin 
Bunny behind me. Again and again 
tried to ride, but each time poor Bunny 
would walk off the trail into the deep 
snow. It seemed that he must be led if 
he was to keep the trail at all. 

The afternoon passed, and darkness 
came early. I was becoming exhausted. 
The blizzard had me licked to a finish. 
Every few feet I had to stop and rest. I 
was thoroughly tired out. 

Suddenly I had an idea. I had seen a 
certain thing done in the movies, and it 
occurred to me now. I walked around 
behind Bunny and took hold of his tail 
and then kicked him. He fell at once into 
the plan—he walked off the trail, dragging 
me into the deep snow. With infinite 
patience I got up to his head:and led him 
back to the trail again. Once more I 
tried it. Once more Bunny betrayed me. 
So I gave up. 

Late that night we reached a ranch 
house. Three times I rested between the 
barn and the house. I led Bunny up to 
the door and knocked. Eventually it was 
opened, and a light fell on Bunny. He 
was a mass of snow and ice. His eyes were 
surrounded and almost covered with frost. 

“Give him some grain—don’t mind 
me,” I said to my host, “The poor 
fellow’s had a hard day.” 

I'll never forget what happened. The 
rancher leaped to Bunny’s back. He said 
something to him in the language of the 
West, touched him with his heel. Bunny 
wheeled like a flash. He leaped into the 
snow, and the drifts flew in all directions 
under the impact. With a snort of joy he 
galloped through snow that he had been 
barely able to conquer at a slow walk all 


day. 

The horse and rider faded into the 
night, headed for the barn. I sat down in 
the shelter of the doorway and waited. 


| 5 yen was a strange beast. I don’t 
know why they named him Bolo, 
but we'll let that pass. I rode him for a 
month down in southern Utah and north- 
ern Arizona last summer. Most of this 
was along the Grand Canyon. I’m not 


sure that Bolo tried deliberately to dump 
me into the canyon. The more I think it 
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over, the more I believe that perhaps | 
was suffering from a_ hallucination, 
persecutory mania, I believe it is termed, 

The canyon country at best is rather § 
hard on the nerves of persons who become | 
dizzy when looking down from heights, | © 
don’t understand how a semi-somnam. 
bulant horse can trudge along a ledge no 
wider than the palms of your two hands, 
permitting part of his rounded belly to 
extend over a half mile or so of space, as 
though he was walking on a state high. 
way. It may be that the horse didn’t care 
whether he fell into the canyon or not. | 7 
cared, though; I didn’t want him to. | F 
had rented him, and if he’d tumbled 
I would have been liable to a bill for 
expending rented property. Besides, ] 7 
am rather a sentimentalist. Ee 

Half the time he didn’t seem to be) 
looking where he was going. He flung his 
hoofs around in an awfully careless way 
while I, looking down past my left (or 
right) stirrup, was presented with an 
Arizona countryside scene a mile or so | 
directly below. I recalled having read 
that true Westerners always thought of i 
their horses first. I decided to fall in with |) 
the spirit of the country. “As long as it 
seems I must fall in,” I said to myself by © 
way of a joke, “I’d rather fall into the | 
customs of the country [than into this | 
Grand Canyon.” I frequently dis- |) 
mounted on the narrowest of the trails | 
and led my horse, showing him the way, 
kicking little stones out of his path. 
Small things, you know—But thoughtful. 
I don’t regret having done a good turn | 
for the poor brute. He’d probably be | 
bleaching in the bottom of the canyon 
now, but for me. © 

Finally, one morning I made a decision. © 
“T’ll ride one of the pack mules,” if 
announced to my companion and guide. ~ 

He looked at me in surprise. “Why?” | 
“Oh,” I said, looking toward the sunset, 7 
‘Horses are such funny people.” : 

So I rode muleback. I won’t go into § 
detail. But I found that mules are odd | 
persons also. My particular mount made 
a lasting impression on me. I really gota | 
great kick out of him. 

The scene shifts. I am in Lincoln Park, fF 
Chicago, strolling with a friend. We are © 
passed by two horsemen on the bridle 
path. My companion hails—the horsemen | 
turn—they are acquaintances—I am in- [7 
troduced—quite a Westerner, you know: | 
spent the summer in Jackson’s Hole, 
out in Wyoming. I am looked on with 
respect, not unmixed with interest. It is 
suggested that I am quite naturally just 
itching to jump on a horse, and I am 
generously offered a mount. 

But do I take it? No! I 
look politely but with some- 
thing akin to disdain on the 
manicured horse that _ is 
standing there giving me the 
once over. know what 
he’s thinking. 

I am frank, but not rude, 
as I suggest that my interest 
in horses is limited to the 
rough, semi-wild he-man 
horses of the West, where 
bridle paths are unknown, 
and where a man and his 
mount call each other “Old 
Pal,” and, side by side, go 
down the Long Long Trail. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


with new means for attaining still greater 
speeds. And out at Culver City, Cal- 
ifornia is a board speedway that has set 
up new speed records—the fastest human 
has ever traveled on rubber tires. But, as 
speedways go, it’s an extremely safe one. 
Jack Price, its designer, figuring that a 
marble would always roll towards the cen- 
ter of a bowl in which it was spun, built his 
track accordingly—with the result that 
the few accidents which have occurred 
slid the pilot and his.car down the steeply- 
pitched bank on to a wide concrete apron 
and into a wire fence which acted very 
efficiently as a safety net. You can run 
and slide upon a dance floor but you 
cannot slide on concrete. Therefore, when 
a car skids and the pilot sees it is out of 
control he locks his brakes. The concrete 
apron, when he reaches it, acts as a 
further brake on the smooth rubber tires 
and, consequently, by the time the car 
has slid to the wire fence it has slowed 
sufficiently to protect the pilot from any 
serious injury. More often the car 1s 
under control again before it reaches the 
fence. Then again the racing car is very 
low hung and nothing but a direct colli- 
sion with another car on the rail leads to 
serious injury. 

Eighty per cent of the elements that 
enter into racing are dependent upon 
accidents. One ‘‘tube-pinched” tire will 
ruin that pilot’s showing. A big race, 
in fact, is a race of tires more often than 
of engines, for there are twenty “flats’’ 
to one broken or stubborn engine. Ten 
cars manned by the same pilots might be 
started in a series of five races. It is 
doubtful that the same car would win 
twice. A winner means just that one car 
and its pilot proved a good combination. 
Pilots, tires, (and some luck) rather than 
the cars altogether, win races. A four- 
dollar-a-day workmen’s carelessness in 
the manufacture of a tire could lose a 
speed contest as surely as a faulty engine. 


UT that doesn’t happen very often. 

Workmen are careful; they have to 
be; and inspections at the factory take care 
of the rest. It is a fact, of course, that many 
press reports which go over the wires 
after a race accident attribute the cause 
to a burst tire. A car may skid, unavoid- 
ably or through improper handling, strike 
the rail on the outside of the track and be 
completely wrecked. Naturally one or 
more of the tires are torn off as the car 
goes through the railing. That starts the 
story of a burst tire. 

A friend of mine, Jimmy Craft, “cracked 
the rail” at the Ascot Speedway—a track 
in Los Angeles—some time ago. Jimmy’s 
engine was running wide open when he 
struck the iron railing. He simply went 
into a skid and lost control. Yet the news 
was carried far and wide that a “burst 
tire” caused him to lose his life. Statistics 
show, as a matter of fact, that a pilot who 
goes through twenty races unscathed has 
passed the favorable balance. But the 
percentage is against him in every race. 
Any moment the dice may turn—and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Try this delightful, new food-drink from Switzerland 
that brings all-night sleep—all-day energy 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energies drained by after- 
noon? Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 


Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 


A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and nat- 
urally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain vi- 
talizing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which you 
eat. Thus, soon after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and other 
foods into rich red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourish- 
ment is restoring to the entire body. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. Diges- 
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Now—more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 





Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 





tion goes on efficiently. Restful sleep comes, and 
as you sleep you gather strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard ration 
for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only as a quick “pick-up” beverage, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they also 
recommend it for restless sleep, nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” for the 
whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out for 
the evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a “pick- 
up” drink—for any time of day. 





A 3-day test 
All druggists sell Oval- 


tine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or they can mix it 
for you at the soda foun- 
tain. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day in- 
troductory package for 
oc to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Just send 
in coupon with Io cents. 














I had not been able to 
sleep well. After taking 
Ovaltine for one week I 
could sleep the whole 
night and fall asleep as 





Before taking Ovaltine 
faulty digestion kept 
me awake at night. 


soon as I lay down. Oval- 

tine is the best thing for 
sleeplessness. 

Sol Ellman, 

Chicago , 

4 













After taking Ovaltine 
two — I found that 
I could get more sleep 
andthatsleepcame 
quicker and easier than 


before. 
William Hogle, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 














Send for 3-day test 






7" I ~ ! 
THe Wanper Company, Dept. 402 | 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ! 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. | 
! 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Setting the Table 


HE dinner table with its 
white cloth, its gleaming 
silver, its bright flowers, and 
shining glass is the emblem 
of the family; it signifies the 
life that is shared with those nearest and 
dearest and implies a relation to a larger 
social world. The well laid table invests 
the simplest meal with enough formality 
to give it grace and charm and to add to 
its appetizing qualities, while it offers 
opportunity for the display of the quiet 
good taste that should 
form the background —_ guy 
of every home. 

The preparation of 
the table is the pre- 
liminary to the service 
of every meal and 
varies for each occa- 
sion so that a fresh 
and original arrange- 
ment is possible, with- 
in limits, to give play 
to the imagination of 
the housewife and 
allow her the use of 
color with restraint 
in her choice of linens 
and decorations. 

Breakfast is, at the 
present time, often 
served on a tray in- 
dividually for greater 
convenience, and 
luncheon is apt to 
be a meal when the 
family is reduced to 
its lowest terms, so 





that the dinner table 
seems to demand 
the first and greatest 
consideration. The arrangement is much 
the same for the simple family dinner and 
the more elaborate meal when guests are 
included, except for additional silver for 
a greater number of courses. The table 
should be first covered with a silence 
cloth of material sufficiently heavy to 
deaden the sound of dishes set upon it, 
and to protect the surface from heat 
marks and dents or scratches. ‘This 
should extend five or six inches over the 
sides of the table to avoid an uneven 
surface at the edges. Over the silence 
cloth the white linen cloth is spread and 
is usually plain except for the pattern of 
the damask itself and perhaps a monogram 
embroidered in one corner or on one side 
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about eighteen or twenty inches from the 
center. 

In the center of the table should be 
pee whatever simple decoration is to 
e used. For the family dinner table a 


low bowl of fruit or a bouquet of flowers 
will be sufficient as a bit of pleasant color 
and a pivotal point for the balanced 
arrangement of plates, glass and silver. 
A precise and careful placing of each 
article adds greatly to the pleasing appear- 
ance of the table. h 


The cloth should be 





MOULIN 
Old family siloer lends its charm to this delightful table arrangement 


laid straight and smooth, with the center 
fold exactly in the middle. The silver 
should be placed about a half inch from 
the edge of the table, each piece parallel 
with every other, knives on the right 
side with their sharp edges toward the 
plate, spoons to the right of knives. Forks 
are placed to the left of the plate with 
their tines up, arranged in the order in 
which they will be used, the first farthest 
from the plate. The space allowed to 
each person should be about twenty-five 
inches to avoid crowding. It seems easier 
to have all the silver in place before the 
dinner is served, but this is optional and 
the accompanying silver may be brought 
in with each course if preferred. In the 
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absence of a waitress it saves time and 
confusion if the silver is in place before 
the family is seated. 

Napkins, folded square and with their 
edges exactly meeting and matching, 
should be placed to the right of the silver, 
about a half inch from the edge of the 
table. Glasses are placed at the point of 
the knife at the right side of the cover, or 
plate. Bread and butter, while usuall, 
omitted at the formal dinner still have 
their place at the family meal, and are 
usually served from 
the bread and butter 
plate which is placed 
at the left of the 
cover at the point of 
the fork. The butter 
spreader is placed 
across the small plate. 
Bread and butter ar 

laced on the plat 
just before the dinner: 
is served. 


ALT and pepper 
may be supplied 
in small individual 
shakers at each place 
or larger shakers may 
be placed between 
each two covers at 
the corners of the 
table, on a line with 
the inside edge of the 
Mm If the meal 
egins with soup a 
large service plate 
should be at each 
place when the meal 
is served, and a soup 
spoon should be at the 
extreme right of the table silver. A smaller 
deeper plate containing the soup is placed 
on the service plate after the diners are 
seated. 

Before the dessert is served all other 
dishes are removed from the table and 
the crumbs are brushed from the cloth 
on to a plate with a napkin. If silver for 
dessert foe not been laid when the table 
is set it must now be brought in with the 
dessert. For pie a fork is sufficient, but 
for, puddings and other desserts a fork 
and spoon are both provided. 

Breakfast and luncheon are two in- 
formal meals of the day but the same 
precision and daintiness should character- 
ize the table or the breakfast tray. Mats 
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or runners with napkins to match in 
white or color are used on the bare table. 
If a distinction is made between the two 
meals the colored linens are used for 


breakfast, and white reserved for | 


luncheon. Small colored cloths are also 
used, just covering the top of the table, 
and napkins for these two meals are 
much smaller than the dinner napkins. 
The silver is placed on the mat if it is 
rectangular conforming to the latest 
mode, but if the mat is too small to hold 
the articles comfortably they should be 
placed on the bare table in the same 


position and order as for dinner service. | 
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Fruit for breakfast is of so wide a | 


variety that it affords an equally wide | 
i Hard fresh fruits such | 


choice of service. 
as apples, pears, plums and apricots are 
served on a small plate accompanied by a 
small silver fruit knife. Cooked fruits 
are served in sauce dishes to be eaten 
with a spoon which is usually laid at the 
cover when the table is set. When serving 
grapes a small plate is placed in front of 
each person and the grapes passed, ac- 
companied by grape shears. 

\ half grapefruit is usually served to 
each person. The tough center is removed 
and each division loosened with a sharp 
knife so that the pieces of juicy pulp may 
be eaten with a spoon fitted to the pur- 
pose. Oranges may be served in the 
same way or with a fruit plate, knife and | 
spoon. If sliced on a fruit plate it is 
usually eaten with a fork and this is 
provided when the cover is laid. 


Sin breakfast tray for individual 
service should be simple, dainty | 
and convenient. This method of serving 
breakfast used to be considered a mark 
of extreme luxury, but it has been found 
to be such a saver of time and energy that | 
it is now one of the efficient means of 
giving just that extra bit of energy to the 
business woman that she needs to carry 
her through a difficult day. The tray 
should be large enough to contain the 
entire breakfast without crowding, so that | 
it can be brought in and left to be eaten | 
without further disturbance and in great 
leisure. 

rhe arrangement of dishes and silver 
is the same as if a table were being set, 
and the dishes and linen are usually 
planned for individual service. 

The tea table follows little formal 
regularity, as it is only the base of supply, 
the guests being served wherever they 
happen to be sitting or standing. It con- 
tains boiling water, the tea caddy, the 
cups, saucers and spoons, sugar and 
cream and lemon as well, and the sand- 
wiches or small cakes that are to be eaten 
with the tea. Plates are unnecessary 
unless something special is to be served 
that requires their use. Informality 
marks the service throughout. 

After dinner coffee may be served at 
the table when dinner is finished: it is 
most often brought in in the cups, or it 
may be served in the living room from a 
small table arranged in similar fashion to 
a tea table. On this the cups and saucers 
will be grouped about the coffee pot. 
Napkins will not be needed. Cream and | 
sugar are at hand but are seldon added as 
most persons prefer after dinner coffee 
black. Usually only the coffee is served, 
at this time, but bonbons may be passed 
if desired. 
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What WHITTALL means 
on a Rug 





The Whittall Mills 
in 1880 


Matthew J. Whittall 
Founder of 











WHY THIS NAME HAS MAINTAINED ITS 
LEADERSHIP IN THE RUG INDUSTRY 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Wo P > re] 


HE name Whittall which is woven into the back of every 
rug we make is a respectful tribute to Matthew J. Whittall, 
who, a half century ago established the Whittall standard 

of rug quality. 

It is placed there for your protection and our satisfaction—a trade 
mark by which you may recognize a product of surpassing merit— 
the mark of genuineness, with which an artist autographs his 
masterpiece. 

Following the rule laid down by its founder, every rug which leaves 
the Whittall mill is mechanically perfect. Design, coloring and 
weaving must be right, else it may not bear the Whittall name. 


Human hands could never produce such a fabric as this. The price- 
less hand-made Oriental rugs of ancient times which today bring 
fabulous sums were never as perfectly woven as Whittalls. 

Much more is this true of the present day Orientals which are 
contract woven for disposal to those unfamiliar with true rug 
qualities and values. 

Above each desk, beside each loom, at every bench, in every room 
throughout the immense Whittall plants are reminders that “Less 
Than Perfect isn’t WHITTALL”. 

And this “policy of perfection” is underwritten by every member 
of the Whittall organization. 


So, the name “Whittall”, woven into the back of the rug you buy 
means to us as well as to you, a work well done. 


bins @ whee 


President & General Manager 


Look for the name 





Qc MARK OF QUALITY dl 
woven into the back of 
the rug you buy 











Whittall catalog in colors will be mailed on request 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Three February Luncheons 


EBRUARY with its three 
holidays gives frequent oppor- 
tunity for delightful enter- 
taining at luncheon. A party 
of this kind may be as simple 
or as elaborate as one pleases, as large or 
as small as the house or the invitation 
list demands. If the number expands 
beyond eight, however, small tables are 
usually set in place of gathering the 





guests at one large table, as the modern * 


dining room does not comfortably seat 
more than that number. 

The menu should be kept to few courses 
and the food should be rather lighter 
than that selected for a dinner. Soup 
should be served in cups rather than 
soup plates. If the main course is hot, 
the soup may be cold or jellied for con- 
trast, or a fruit cup may be chosen to 
introduce the meal. 

A hot bread or small rich biscuits are 
excellent with luncheon, while the usual 
accessories of olives, salted nuts, celery 
and a conserve may enlarge the menu 
to some extent. 

In the salad course the choice lies be- 
tween a light green salad and a heartier 
meat or fish salad that may become the 
main service, or a frozen salad that fre- 
quently takes the place of dessert, com- 
bining the last two courses. 

Decorations may partake somewhat 
of the day and the occasion, but to carry 
this too far is not in the best of taste. 
It is usually sufficient that some signifi- 
cant color is used in flowers or center- 
piece. 

Jellied Celery Soup 
Curried Chicken with Macedoine of 
Rice Vegetables 
Cucumber Jelly Salad 
Royal Bavarian Cream 
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Halves of Grapefruit 
Deviled Lobster Potato Souffle 
Buttered Peas 
Tomato Salad with Asparagus Tips 
Chocolate Ice Box Cake 


Clam Broth 
Lamb Chops with Potato Croquettes 
Mushroom Sauce 
Carrots and Peas with Mint 
Salad Mousse 


Jellied Celery Soup 
Carcass of chicken 2 teaspoons salt 
1 quart water 4 teaspoon kitchen 


1 bunchcelery, leaves bouquet 
and stalks. 2 tablespoons gela- 
2 teaspoons celery _ tine 


salt Y cup cold water 


Use the carcass of a chicken left after 
serving roast or boiled chicken. Cover 
with the quart of water and add coarse 
outside stalks of the celery, also large 
green leaves from the top. Add season- 
ings, cover closely and simmer slowly for 
two hours. Strain and cool. Skim off 
fat and bring clear soup to boiling point. 
Soften the gelatine in the fourth cup of 
cold water and add to the heated soup. 
Stir until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Cool, set on ice until chilled, 
and serve in bouillon cups. Garnish with 
small white leaves of celery. 


Curry of Chicken 
1 chicken about 114 2 tablespoons butter 


to 2 pounds 114 tablespoons cur- 
1 teaspoon salt ry powder 
2 onions 1 tablespoon flour 
1 egg yolk 


Cut up chicken as for a fricassee, put 
in a saucepan with water to cover and 
simmer until tender, keeping the pan 
closely covered. Remove from the fire, 
take chicken out and pour liquor into a 
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bowl. Put onions into the saucepan with 
butter and saute until brown. Remove 
and put with chicken. Fry for three or 
four minutes then sprinkle with curry 
powder. Next pour in chicken liquor, 
stew five minutes longer and stir in flour 
mixed until smooth with a little cold 
water. Stir the mixture until it thickens. 
Add beaten yolk of egg, adding a little 
of the mixture to the egg first. Serve 
with a border of hot boiled rice. 


Macedoine of Vegetables 
2 cups mixed cooked 1 teaspoon sugar 


vegetables Y¥ cup water 
1 teaspoon beef ex- Salt and pepper 
tract or 2 tablespoons butte: 


¥ cup stock 


Mix all the ingredients together and 
cook eight or ten minutes over a hot fire, 
shaking the pan frequently. Serve very 
hot. 


Cucumber Jelly Salad 
1 pint grated cucum- 1 tablespoon cold wa- 
ber ter 
Salt and paprika 6 halves nut meats 
2 tablespoons vinegar Mayonnaise 
1 tablespoon oil Lettuce 
1 teaspoon gelatine 


EEL cucumbers, removing most of 


the white as well as the green skin. 
Grate enough to give one pint and season 
with salt, paprika, vinegar and oil. Add 
gelatine mixed with cold water. Place over 
the fire until warm and well mixed, but 
not boiled. In the bottom of individual 
molds put a half of a walnut meat, then 
pour in the cucumber mixture and set 
on the ice to cool. When ready to serve 
turn each mold on to a nest of young 
lettuce leaves and add a generous spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise. 
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BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


3 cupfuls flour % tablespoonful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
Equal parts milk and water 
% teaspoonful salt (about a cupful) 


6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


Sift together the dry ingredients, then rub in the Snowdrift 
with the fingertips or the back of the mixing-spoon, until the 
mixture looks flaky. Pour in equal parts of milk and water to 
moisten—approximately a cupful—then quickly turn the mix- 
ture onto a slightly floured board and pat or roll it to one-half 
inch in thickness. Shape into rounds with the biscuit cutter, 
tucking under the edges as you work, so there will be no 
remnants. Place, scarcely touching, on a baking-pan oiled 
with Snowdrift, and bake in a quick oven, 375 degrees F., 
about fifteen minutes. Thin biscuits will bake in ten minutes. 
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Biscuits made with Snowdrift are an added attrac- 
tion to any meal—delicately crisp and tender—as 
light as biscuits should be. 

And it’s so easy to make them. Snowdrift is 
wonderfully easy to work with—it mixes in a jiffy 
with the other ingredients because it is of a fluffy, 
creamy consistency that will delight you. And amaze 
you, too. For it is always of this same consistency 
—never too hard when it comes from the ice 
box, never too soft when it has stood in the kitchen. 

When you open a can of Snowdrift you find 
its smooth, soft whiteness mighty inviting to look 
at. When you taste it you find it delicately sweet 
and fresh. It is made so—from a fine salad oil— 
and its airtight can keeps it so. 

Make some biscuits today and use Snowdrift. 
Then you will know what a really good shorten- 
ing Snowdrift is. 
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Three February Luncheons 


EBRUARY with its three 
holidays gives frequent oppor- 
tunity for delightful enter- 
taining at luncheon. A party 
of this kind may be as simple 
or as elaborate as one pleases, as large or 
as small as the house or the invitation 
list demands. If the number expands 
beyond eight, however, small tables are 
usually set in place of gathering the 


guests at one large table, as the modern * 


dining room does not comfortably seat 
more than that number. 

The menu should be kept to few courses 
and the food should be rather lighter 
than that selected for a dinner. Soup 
should be served in cups rather than 
soup plates. If the main course is hot, 
the soup may be cold or jellied for con- 
trast, or a fruit cup may be chosen to 
introduce the meal. 

A hot bread or small rich biscuits are 
excellent with luncheon, while the usual 
accessories of olives, salted nuts, celery 
and a conserve may enlarge the menu 
to some extent. 

In the salad course the choice lies be- 
tween a light green salad and a heartier 
meat or fish salad that may become the 
main service, or a frozen salad that fre- 
quently takes the place of dessert, com- 
bining the last two courses. 

Decorations may partake somewhat 
of the day and the occasion, but to carry 
this too far is not in the best of taste. 
It is usually sufficient that some signifi- 
cant color is used in flowers or center- 
piece. 


Jellied Celery Soup 
Curried Chicken with Macedoine of 
Rice Vegetables 
Cucumber Jelly Salad 
Royal Bavarian Cream 
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Halves of Grapefruit 
Deviled Lobster Potato Souffle 
Buttered Peas 
Tomato Salad with Asparagus Tips 
Chocolate Ice Box Cake 


Clam Broth 
Lamb Chops with Potato Croquettes 
Mushroom Sauce 
Carrots and Peas with Mint 
Salad Mousse 


Jellied Celery Soup 
Carcass of chicken 2 teaspoons salt 
1 quart water 14 teaspoon kitchen 


1 bunchcelery, leaves bouquet 
and stalks. 2 tablespoons gela- 
2 teaspoons celery tine 


salt 

Use the carcass of a chicken left after 
serving roast or boiled chicken. Cover 
with the quart of water and add coarse 
outside stalks of the celery, also large 
green leaves from the top. Add season- 
ings, cover closely and simmer slowly for 
two hours. Strain and cool. Skim off 
fat and bring clear soup to boiling point. 
Soften the gelatine in the fourth cup of 
cold water and add to the heated soup. 
Stir until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Cool, set on ice until chilled, 
and serve in bouillon cups. Garnish with 
small white leaves of celery. 


Vf cup cold water 


Curry of Chicken 
1 chicken about 114 2 tablespoons butter 


to 2 pounds 114 tablespoons cur- 
1 teaspoon salt ry powder 
2 onions 1 tablespoon flour 
1 egg yolk 


Cut up chicken as for a fricassee, put 
in a saucepan with water to cover and 
simmer until tender, keeping the pan 
closely covered. Remove from the fire, 
take chicken out and pour liquor into a 
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. not boiled. 


bowl. Put onions into the saucepan with 
butter and saute until brown. Remove 
and put with chicken. Fry for three or 
four minutes then sprinkle with curry 
powder. Next pour in chicken liquor, 
stew five minutes longer and stir in flour 
mixed until smooth with a little cold 
water. Stir the mixture until it thickens. 
Add beaten yolk of egg, adding a little 
of the mixture to the egg first. Serve 
with a border of hot boiled rice. 


Macedoine of Vegetables 
2 cups mixed cooked 1 teaspoon sugar 
vegetables 4 cup water 
1 teaspoon beef ex- Salt and pepper 
tract or 2 tablespoons butte: 
V4 cup stock 
Mix all the ingredients together and 
cook eight or ten minutes over a hot fire, 
shaking the pan frequently. Serve very 
hot. 
Cucumber Jelly Salad 
1 pint grated cucum- 1 tablespoon cold wa- 
ber ter 
Salt and paprika 6 halves nut meats 
2 tablespoons vinegar Mayonnaise 
1 tablespoon oil Lettuce 
1 teaspoon gelatine 


EEL cucumbers, removing most of 

the white as well as the green skin. 
Grate enough to give one pint and season 
with salt, paprika, vinegar and oil. Add 
gelatine mixed with cold water. Place over 
the fire until warm and well mixed, but 
In the bottom of individual 
molds put a half of a walnut meat, then 
pour in the cucumber mixture and set 
on the ice to cool. When ready to serve 
turn each mold on to a nest of young 
lettuce leaves and add a generous spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise. 
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BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
3 cupfuls flour ¥% tablespoonful sugar 
6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


x 
% teaspoonful salt (about a cupful) 


Sift together the dry ingredients, then rub in the Snowdrift 
with the fingertips or the back of the mixing-spoon, until the 
mixture looks flaky. Pour in equal parts of milk and water to 
moisten—approximately a cupful—then quickly turn the mix- 
ture onto a slightly floured board and pat or roll it to one-half 
inch in thickness. Shape into rounds with the biscuit cutter, 
tucking under the edges as you work, so there will be no 
remnants. Place, scarcely touching, on a baking-pan oiled 
with Snowdrift, and bake in a quick oven, 375 degrees F., 
about fifteen minutes. Thin biscuits will bake in ten minutes. 
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3 tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
Equal parts milk and water 
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Biscuits made with Snowdrift are an added attrac- 
tion to any meal—delicately crisp and tender—as 


light as biscuits should be. 


And it’s so easy to make them. Snowdrift is 
wonderfully easy to work with—it mixes in a jiffy 
with the other ingredients because it is of a fluffy, 
creamy consistency that will delight you. And amaze 
you, too. For it is always of this same consistency 
—never too hard when it comes from the ice 
box, never too soft when it has stood in the kitchen. 

When you open a can of Snowdrift you find 
its smooth, soft whiteness mighty inviting to look 
at. When you taste it you find it delicately sweet 
and fresh. It is made so—from a fine salad oil— 
and its airtight can keeps it so. 

Make some biscuits today and use Snowdrift. 
Then you will know what a really good shorten- 
ing Snowdrift is. 
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cA thousand good cooks 
taught me these wonderful 
uses for condensed silk’ 








ee HERE did you learn to make 
such good things with Condensed 
Milk?’ asked a friend recently. 


““‘Rrom a correspondence course,’ I 
laughed. Then explained, ‘Correspon- 
dence with the best cooking teachers in 
the world—practical housewives. A thou- 
sand good cooks taught me these won- 
derful uses for Condensed Milk.’ 


“It was their letters that first piqued 
my curiosity about Condensed Milk. I 
knew its advantages in coffee. But why 
was it so much better for cooking than 
plain milk and sugar? 


“T went for my answer straight to those 
women who used Condensed Milk. They 
not only told me about dishes they made 
with it, but let me taste them. 


“T borrowed their recipes, ordered some 
Borden’s Condensed Milk, and began 
experiments to discover the secret. 


“It was simply this. Condensed Milk is 
full-cream milk (with water removed) 
combined with sugar so thoroughly that 





it gives a smooth, rich blended quality 
to cooking. 


“The following recipe is a good example. 


Condensed Milk 
Chocolate Frosting 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 

1 tablespoon butter 

14 cup Borden’s Condensed Milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Break chocolate in small pieces, melt 
with butter over hot water. Blend 
with Condensed Milk and flavoring. 
Beat until thick enough to spread be- 
tween layers and on top of cake. 


“Recipes for the Spanish Cream and 
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Rice Pudding illustrated above—and 
other dishes—are given in my book, 
Milk and its Place in Good Cookery. 
You'll find practical milk information in 
this book, with hundreds of recipes using 
modern forms of milk. If interested, send 
to the Borden Company, 419 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for a free copy. 


**Meanwhile order 
some Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk—one 
of the Borden brands 
—and try it for coffee 
and this cake frost- 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley, 
ood 


former Director of G 
Housekeeping Institute and 
world-known consultant on 
home economic subjects. 
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Royal Bavarian Cream 
15 tablespoon gelatine 1 cup cream 
\ cup cold water 14 cup cooked prunes 
4 cup scalded milk _ cutin pieces 
lg cup sugar 14 cup chopped figs 
2 egg whites 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water for 
about five minutes, dissolve in the scalded 
milk and add the sugar. Set in a pan of 
cold water and stir until mixture begins 
to thicken. Then add the well beaten 
egg whites, whipped cream, prunes, and 
figs. Chill and garnish with chopped nuts. 


Halves of Grapefruit 

3 grapefruit Sugar 

Cut grapefruit in halves. With a pair 
of sharp scissors cut out a circular piece 
from the center of each half, being care- 
ful not to pierce the skin. ‘This is best 
accomplished by cutting each piece of 
hber first, then slipping the scissors under 
the center and cutting through it when it 
can be lifted out. Then with a sharp 
knife separate each section of grapefruit 
from the membrane and skin. Sprinkle 
with sugar and set in the ice box to chill. 
The edges of the grapefruit skin may be 
scalloped if preferred. 

Grapefruit may be served without ice 
or in special grapefruit glasses embedded 
in ice. 

Deviled Lobster 
2 cups fresh or can- Cayenne 

ned lobster Nutmeg 
1 cup soft bread 1 tablespoon butter 

crumbs 1 tablespoon flour 
1 hard cooked egg 1 cup milk 
1 tablespoon lemon Salt 

juice 


UT the lobster meat into dice. Add 

one-half the bread crumbs, the egg 
chopped very fine and the lemon juice, sea- 
soning generously with salt and cayenne 
pepper and a grating of nutmeg. Make a 
white sauce of the fat, flour and milk. 
Add the white sauce to the lobster mix- 
ture to make a paste. Fill scallop shells 
with the mixture, smooth the tops, 
sprinkle with remaining bread crumbs 
and brown in a very hot oven. 


Potato Souffle 

2 cups hot mashed 2 tablespoons butter 

potatoes 1 cup milk 
2 eggs 

lo the mashed potatoes add the butter, 
egg yolks which have been beaten until 
very light and the milk. Stir until well 
blended and then fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Mix lightly and pile the mass 
into a well greased baking dish. Bake 
in a moderate oven about ten minutes. 
Serve at once. 


Buttered Peas 


2 quarts peas in the 2 tablespoons butter 
shell 


Shell the peas and boil in water until 
tender. Drain perfectly dry. The best 
way is to lay them on a thin piece of 
cloth to free them entirely from moisture. 
Put- butter in a saucepan and when hot 
but not browning place the peas in the 
pan and stir until thoroughly heated and 
nixed with the butter. Serve as hot as 


possible. 
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With Ghirardelli’s 
make ©) desserts 














Wuy BE bothered making a des- 
sert every day when youcan save 
at least 20 minutes by preparing 
two at one mixing and baking? 
While dinner is cooking, make this two-layer quick chocolate 
cake with Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. Spread one layer 
with marmalade and whipped cream and serve it at once as 
Chocolate Cream Cake. A day or two later you may tempt 
your family with another dessert—Chocolate Cottage Pud- 
ding—by simply toasting the second layer and serving it with 
hot vanilla or chocolate sauce. Ghirardelli’s—the all-in-one 
ground chocolate—makes this two-time dessert especially 
quick and easy to prepare—for all the dry ingredients go into 
the sifter together. 


Chocolate Cream Cake, and Chocolate Cottage Pudding 
1% cups flour 2 eggs 
Y% cup Ghirardelli’s Ground Milk 
Chocolate 4 tedspoon orange extract 
¥% cup sugar Orange marmalade 
3 teaspoons baking powder Whipped cream 
44 cup melted fat or oil Marshmallows 
Sift dry ingredients together twice. Place melted, cooled fat in cup, add 
unbeaten eggs and fill up cup with milk. Stir liquid ingredients into dry 
ones, beat two minutes. Bake in two greased layer cake tins in a moderate 
oven [375°F] about 20 minutes. When ready to serve spread one layer with 
orange or pineapple marmalade or a tart jam and sweetened whipped 
cream. 4 or 5 servings. Save the other layer, toast, place a few marshmallows 
on top and serve with hot vanilla or chocolate sauce, 4 or 5 servings. 


GHIRA/RDELLI’S 
Chocolate 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


- MT TVITTISITE TILT TT LICE Te ee 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free. 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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F ascinating 
Beauty 


One’s face should make one 
—NOT betray one! 


UNDERNEATH the stains left by sun 
and wind, underneath the blemishes of 
unsightly tan and muddiness, your skin 
lies creamy, smooth and exquisite. Per- 
haps you don’t know that you can re- 
store that lovely pallor and the satin 
texture which used to be your pride. 
El Estado Lemon Cleansing Creme used 
regularly eradicates disfiguring blem- 
ishes and leaves the skin transparently 
clear and smooth. The fragrant Lemon 
Oil in this creme does for your face 
what the harsher lemon juice does for 
your hands. Whitens and refreshes. Re- 
member El] Estado Lemon Creme is real 
lemon oil—NEVER a drop of those 
dangerous acids, to dry and pucker the 
skin, nor noxious animal fats to coarsen 
the delicate texture. Massaged gently 
into the skin, with careful upward 
strokes, then wiped off with a soft 
cloth, this wonderful creme will free 
your face of those horrid blemishes, 
enlarged pores, and worry lines. If 
left on all night, after first being used 
to cleanse the face thoroughly, it will 
reveal a youthful freshness and a free- 
dom from tan that will amaze you— 
even after the first trial. It is featured 
in dollar jars at most toilet goods coun- 
ters. but if you wish to try it before 
you buy it, we will gladly mail you a 
free sample. * ** El Estado Products 
Co., Seattle, Washington. 


El Estado 


LEMON Creme 


Sold by the Owl and other leading 
ug Stores 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








T speaks well for a growth of aes- 
thetic appreciation that the present 
ideal of beauty is far more con- 
cerned with line than with color. 
Or perhaps color is easier to acquire. 
At any rate the woman of today watches 
the scales as an indica- 
tion of her appearance 
and the closer she can 
draw to the coveted 
hundred mark the 
greater her delight. 
But no one, quite 
naturally, wishes to 
sacrifice health in the 
pursuit of beauty. 
The feminine world 
wants what the world 
has always wanted— 
to gain its reward 
without the toil that 
pays for it. And so 
you see everywhere 
women with too many 
pounds to their credit 
sitting over a plate 
of rich salad or a 
whipped cream des- 
sert openly repining 
over their lost slim- 
ness. Over-indulgence 
and inactivity have 
blurred the fine line 
of arrow straightness 
that gives that keen 
look of fitness, and 
somehow years have 
been added with the 
extra pounds. Some- 
where and at some 
time the conscious- 
ness arrives that 
youth is being routed 


by the added flesh, 


Up and Down the Scale of Beauty 


that has settled in one part of the body 
and seems determined to stay. But 


before any attempts are made to chang | 


the decree of the scales, take a long look 
in the mirror and face the fact that for 
every pound you remove, you are going 
to pay a price, not 
only in self-denial and 
weariness but in ac- 
tual appearance. You 
will not casually 


and go back to the 


gan to put on the 
hated flesh. Instead, 
you will 
slightly hollow checks, 
a neck that may 


tendons that the kind- 
ly fat hides. Wrinkles 
will crop out around 
the eyes, and there 
may be a pathetic 
droop to the lips that 


well rounded cheek. 
Would you rather 
have a_ straight-line 
model of a body than 
these pleasing charms 


place very little value 


ahead. 

If you consult a 
specialist you will be 
given a special diet 





and with the knowl- 
edge comes the wish to do something 
about it at once. 

To step out of the enveloping flesh 
as you would an old-fashioned garment, 
alas, is not quite so easy! Possible, of 
course, but not easy, as many will be ready 
to tell you. 

There are two ways of reducing—to 
deny oneself of the rich and satisfying 
foods that are so great a temptation, or to 
increase exercise and activity to the point 
where it will eat up the supply of nourish- 
ment in energy and so consume the disfig- 
uring flesh. If you are in a hurry to reduee, 
you can do both. It is advisable if it is a 
matter of more than a few pounds, to con- 
sult a person who has made this a special 
study, and then to follow the simple rules 
of diet and exercise that will be advised. 
Massage will do much to remove flesh 
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with reference to your 
case, the amount you 
may desirably lose 
and your personal 
tastes and habits. If 
you are undertaking 
to reduce without 
medical aid and by the strength of your 
own will, there are a few simple rules that 
you can follow that will give results. Do 
not indulge in fats, starches or sugar. 
Substitute for these foods, lean meat, 
fish, fowl, eggs and cheese, and round out 
the menu with green vegetables and the 
lighter kinds of fruit. Omit entirely 
candy, cream soups, sauces and dressings 
containing olive oil. 

If you wish to reduce you must be 
active. Don’t sit down when it is possible 
to stand up, and walk where you are 
going unless it’s to Europe. Never indulge 
in those delicious little winks that seem 


mtn ars x 


throw off ten years % 


point where you be. 
develop F 


show the muscles and 


now smile and_ hint f 
at a dimple in thef 


that you are so accus- f 
tomed to that you/ 


on them? Ask your-f 
self these questions © 
honestly, and then go fF 
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A New Complexion 
Almost Over Night 


Accey pt, please, free proof of the amazing properties of 
y beauty aid called Valensha. A single treatment 





this nev 

is enough to establish it as the outstanding beauty achieve- 
ment oi the century. Use it for a week and note the change 
in the appearance of your skin. Almost over night spots 
and blemishes disappear. Freckles and pimples vanish like 
magic. The skin quickly becomes fresh and young looking, 

with that dazzling transparency that is es despair of 


those who are not familiar with the secret. Valensha is a 
natural beautifier. It derives its almost magical proper- 
ties from the essence of Rose Cistus, which, from time im- 
memorial, has given Spanish women the glorious complex- 
ions that make them the envy of their sisters throughout 
the world. 

FREE PROOF. We invite a trial of Valensha entirely at our risk. 
Obtain a jar from your druggist today. Use it according to direc- 


tions f me week. Then if you are not amazed and delighted with 
the improvement in your skin, return the jar to your druggist and 
get back every penny. If your druggist can’t supply you, send 
$1.00 to Fox Laboratories, 4200 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, for 
full s jar under same money back guarantee druggist's age 3 


s sample sent post paid for 10c. 


alensha 
The Skin Beautifier 


| CHAPPING - SORES 


One treatment soothes the irrita- 
tion and starts the healing if you use 


' Resinol 


'_BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion y 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


DrScholls <<<! 
Zino-pads pain is go 


Genero 








pain is gone! 























Paris B O Uu RIO t 7 France 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Bourjois alsocreates the world’s 
finest Rouges—hand-madein Paris. 
Write us for attractive booklet. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 
37 West 34th Street, New York 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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not to be any more than closing your 
eyes and opening them, but are the 
treacherous gaps that negative your best 
efforts. 

Scientists, those wise men who make 
life so uncomfortable for us, say, that lack 
of sleep sharpens the wits, but makes the 
body pay for the added brain power. 
Sleep is indeed a restorer and a builder, 
and even a few moments will put back 
what has been laboriously lost through 
exercise and a restricted diet. 

Contrariwise, if you are trying to gain 
a few pounds to round out the corners and 
fill up the hollows, a period of rest will do 
wonders. A week, or even twenty-four 
hours in bed, with plenty of nourishing 


food and as much sleep as possible during | 
the period will work a miracle in refresh- | 


ment that throws off the years and the 
wrinkles, and pads over the too-sensitive 
nerves with a layer of necessary resistancé. 

To prevent a thickening around the 
waist line as the years accumulate, one 


active and intensive precaution is neces- | 
sary, the ounce of prevention that the wise | 


observe. 


Eat no white bread at all and | 


take a regular abdominal exercise that | 
has proved beneficial in this regard. And | 


one word about exercise. 
take it regularly at the same time of day 
and let it be to music, either the phono- 
graph or the radio. The feeling of rhythm 
is emphasized and the pleasure increased. 
Five minutes of strenuous abdominal 
exercises will do a great deal for the 
figure. These are taken lying on the back 


and consist in raising the legs to a right | 


angled position to the body and in raising 
the body to a sitting position without 
assistance from the hands or elbows. 


yp remove slight superfluous flesh 
from certain portions of the body, 
the places where it is most apt to accumu- 
late, a roller made with corrugations or 
bumps has been found to be most effective. 
This can be applied to the hips, the legs 
or arms and that disfiguring roll of flesh 
that appears from no one knows where 
and clings to the back of the neck. 

The child who is overweight suffers 
more than a person who has a more de- 
veloped understanding of the situation, 
because, in the first place an older person 
knows there is a remedy if he only has “i 
courage and perseverance to apply it, 
the child is oppressed with the Sue 
situation and accepts it with the accom- 
panying shadow over his spirit. 

Of course the remedy is diet, but this is 
more difficult in a child than an adult be- 
cause children require foods for normal 
growth as well as for energy or activity. 
The energy foods may be reduced for 
probably he is not using up his energy as 
the active child will. These are breads, 
cereal, all forms of fat and sweets. This 
includes candy and desserts, and the 
sweets that are so often and so fatally 
eaten between meals. 

Every mouthful of food that is taken in 
is a problem in chemistry that the body 
must automatically solve. It becomes 
flesh or is released in activity. But in so 
doing it lays a burden on every organ of 
the body that is forced to deal with it. For 
this reason if no other it is well to think 
twice before imposing an unnecessary 
amount of food on the body and requiring 
it to wear itself out in getting rid of it. 


Fan 





To keep it up, | 
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Clear Up Bloodshot 
Eyes this Safe Way 


When your eyes become bloodshot 
from over-use, lack of sleep or 


exposure to sun, wind, dust or 
tobacco smoke, apply a few drops 
of harmless MURINE. Soon they 
will be clear again and will feei 
as fine as they look. MURINE 
contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. Try it. 


Write The Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for FREE Book on Eye Beauty 


UI RINE, 
EYES 





Wrinkles Go 


like magic! No need having wrinkles today. 
Modern women must look young. Use Tarkroot 
as directed, and in your mirror see wrinkles, age- 
lines, flabbiness vanish in 15 minutes! Face looks 
10 to 20 years younger. Great for blackheads, 
coarse pores, oiliness, sallowness. Any drug store. 
earborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


TARKROOT 








when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat witha feeling of 
assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every hair is shining —_ glistening with 
good health? (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 








OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
will give you that assurance. Used oncea wali it 
will eliminate dandruff and keep your scalp in per- 


fect condition. Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up each strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful. 15 cents at all drug stores. 
Send for Free Booklet 
“Beauty and Self Expression” 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471 48 Warren St. New York City 
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How to Work Wonders With Your 


SUBCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


Give me just 60 minutes and 
I'll unlock the floodgates of 
that vast reservoir of mental 
power — your Subconscious 
Mind. Note the immediate 
effect on your business, social 
and everyday life. 
BY DAVID V. BUSH 


A vast reservoir of mental 
energy! A huge storehouse of 
brain power! That's the Sub- 
conscious Mind. You've got 
it. Your friends have it. . ees has it. But not one in a 
thousand knows how to use it 

In 60 minutes I can show you exactly how to awaken your 
Subconscious Mind—how to harness it—how to make it work 
for you—how to make it solve problems—how to make it 
remember things—how to use its vast creative powers to boost 
your success and double your money-making ability. 

In my book “The Subconscious Mind,” I tell just what the 
Subconscious Mind is—just how to reach it—just how to 
control it—just how to get the most out of it. It’s simple as 


A. B.C. 
‘ ONLY 50 CENTS 
W rite neodeg for this amazing book of more than one hundred 
pages, “The Subconscious Mind.” Send only 50 cents in full 
payment. If you are not delighted, return the book within 5 
days and your money will be instantly refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
225 N..Michigan Blvd., Dept. T-1172, 


IEREE Book svicineose CHICKS 


ves Money Making Secrets of Poul Rais- 
ing. z Tells how tobetey. care: — sods = 

until fully grown. Gives 

CUBATORS with Patented ieee 

Eby Chicks BARGAIN Pee eect TODAY! 

5. W. MILLER CO., Box 37, Rockford, iit. 





David V. Bush 


Chicago, til. 
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PAYSONS INDELIBLE INK CO. 
41 HENSHAW AVE -NORTHAMPTON-MASS 












For Hanging Pictures and 
All Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

Securely Hold HeacyjThings 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 








LEATRICE JOY 


CECIL B. DE MILLE STAR 


SAYS... 


“Colorite is just the 
thing for Occasion 
straw hats! With 
Colorite, ‘many of 
the hats I wear today 
can be quickly trans- 
formed—so as to 
match tomorrow’s 
newest frocks.” 





STRAW HAT FINISH 
25<at Drug and Department Stores 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Basfon, Mass. 
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At the Drop of the Flag 


(Continued from page 69) 


they usually leave the loser no chance to 
recoup. 

The Culver City Speedway is as fool- 
proof as a race track can possibly be. 
Auto-racing tracks are improving all the 
time in this regard. And yet—if a pilot 
collides with the guard rail on the outside 
of the track it means that that pilot’s a 
gone goose. Nothing in the world is one 
hundred per cent fool-proof or accident- 
proof. But, on this track, should a 
pilot tangle with another car, even doing 
over a hundred miles an hour it’s a ten to 
one bet that both cars will lock wheels 
and skid to safety. As accidents are 
very few and far between on the tracks 
of the Three-A, I must turn to the dirt 
outlaw tracks for my material. 

With three or four cars abreast in a 
turn, even a little skid by one car will 
cause a mixup which usually means death 
for some pilot. The men behind the 
steering wheels are all keyed to an un- 
believable pitch. The stakes are large 
and fame is so alluring—and the slogan 
is: “Get there in spite of everything.” 
The utmost caution on the part of a 
veteran pilot will not prevent some dub 
upsetting his car in front of a half a dozen 
others. And with so many cars on the 
track the danger of “‘piling up” is great. 

Nowadays it seems to be the proper 
thing to make a hero out of any pilot 
who escapes from a bad accident caused 
either by his foolhardiness or lack of ex- 
perience. Apropos of this, let me quote 
a case which came under my observation. 





ran his machine into another car 
and careened into the pits, tearing them 
down, to prevent running over a spilled 
pilot who lay on the track, his car having 
turned over and rolled into the fence. The 
fallen pilot used his head and did not move 
and four other cars missed him completely. 
I was opposite the scene of the accident 
and had the driver who caused it steered 
his car ahead instead of inviting a horrible 
accident by crashing into and wrecking 
another car in front of pits full of attend- 
ants, he would have missed the fallen 
driver easily and would have prevented 
the worst accident of the day. And yet 
after it was all over he was acclaimed a 
hero by the spectators! 

Wally Reid was a race bug at one time. 
His producers had all they could do to 
keep him out of a racing car. And I was 
with Wally when he lost all yearnings to 
become a race pilot. So would you. It 
happened this way: 

Red Blank—again no names—was a 
driving fool. He had entered dirt track 
races a hundred times and—had never 
won arace! One morning he was showing 
off for “that dude movie star” as Ned 
called Wally, and his machine “cracked’’. 
When told he had only a few moments to 
live he raised up on his elbow and sum- 
moning all the loath left in his broken 
body exclaimed with a conviction that 
was as impressive as it was pitiful. “Tell 
them the greatest racer of them all is 
dead.” And he was gone. Poor Wally 
never mentioned wanting to drive a race 
car again. 


Some of you old racing fans will re. 
member Walter Christie’s speed mon- 
strosity—that weird nightmare of a car 
with its shrieking front-wheel drive, and 
its wild, death-dealing uncontrollable 
bursts of speed. It was nearly human— 
a cross between a devil and an angel. If 
there is a hell for race pilots—and | 
believe there is—it will consist of driving 
Christie’s wonder around a one mile 
dirt track. 

As for me, I shall continue to do my 
racing and skidding on a typewriter. 
safer! 

If automobile racing is to be perpet- 
uated, it must be through the interests of 
the public. 
Immense! But so was the interest in 
gladiatorial contests, bull fights and prize 
fighting. And so it is yet in Spain, where 
in sport’s name they kill cattle instead of 
human beings. All these things have 
passed or are passing. Modern humanity 
will not permit them. The morbid cry 
for blood still lives in a few, but the many 
cry for mercy. For years horse racing 
survived on the strength of its contribu- 
tion to pedigree, but this could not save 
it from the storm of protest which finally 
has driven it from almost every state in 


How large is this interest? | 


It’s 


this country. Yet the worst that could { 


be said of horse racing was that it was a 
gambling game. Few lives were lost in it 
—fewer, I believe, than in almost any 
other semi-dangerous sport. Its victims, 
if it had any, were the spectators, not the 
participants. 
money—not to watch men killed. 

There was, not so long ago, definite 
likelihood that automobile racing was on 
the wane. Dangerous tracks, raced on by 
a pilots, were taking too much 
to 


But the American Automobile As- |f 


sociation has elevated automobile racing | 


to the board and brick track. Every 
effort is bent to protect the pilot. He 
must be physically and morally a perfect 
specimen of manhood. 
cannot enter into the Association until he 
is an experienced pilot. Of course, to the 
blood-and-thunder crowd, this high type 
of racing may be minus the kick of a 
gamble with death, but that kind of kick 
isn’t what is needed anyhow. The perfect 
automobile which you drive home from 
the race is a result of the A. A. A. determi- 
nation to make your car better and better 
each year, and the pilot, if he passes on, 
knows that he has contributed his bit to 
science and your safety. That is his 
mission. 


x day dawns clear and bright. 
The car is brought out and given 
her final test. Speed is all that could be 
desired. Acceleration is perfect. (A race 
car must not hesitate when a heavy foot 
steps on the throttle.) Lubrication 1s just 
right. Ignition experts have okayed their 
work. And the tire men are willing to 
bet that the entire set of tires will run 
without a change. 

The pit is made ready for fast work. 
The jack and extra wheels are in position. 
Gas and oil cans are tagged 1 in big letters 
so that in the hustle oil won’t be poured 
into the gas tank. Everyone is on his 
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—are desirable. 


toes—waiting for the referee to “Let ’em 
Go!” “They’re off!” 

And now let’s yank the 1926 A. A. A. 
champion, Harry Hartz, from behind the 
wheel and shove you into his place. Let 
me tell you there is no thrill like the feel 
of the wheel of the winner’s car. Bill 
Herschell, the Indianapolis poet, has put 
it into words in the awe lines: 


Fire in the tires and fire in the steel! 

A tumult of voices floods his ear 

The boys in his own ptt start to cheer; 

Then comes the FEEL—none others 
there are, 

Like the feel of the wheel of a Victor's 

Car! 

Boy, step on it! Now for the last lap. 
Just as steady and sweet as one could 
wish. We're traveling now! Perfect 
poise; she never ran better. Now for the 
good old home stretch. Here come— 
wag with the checkered flag—a blur of 
crazy spectators—zip!—across the line 
Slow up, good ol’ straight-eight 


we zoom. 
—let’s have a rest. Into the pits, old 
horse. 

We’ve won! Fine! I knew we could! 


And now, tired as we are we must smile 
for the news photographers and movie 
cameras. We hate that. 

Yes, we do! 





The Hidden 
Roof Garden 


(Continued from page 51) 


What can be built or planted on the 
roof of the private dwelling depends of 
course on the size and strength of the 
structure. A stucco home of Spanish or 
Italian inspiration is admirably suited 
for a roof garden. An outer stairway, as 
in the lower illustration on page 51, may 
lead to a roof garden from the street 
level. Where a garage is an integral 
part of the house design, as it often is 
for space and convenience, the roof may 
be successfully used for a garden, acces- 
sible by a French door in the second story. 
Where the roof garden is planned at the 
outset of building, no arrangement is 
more convenient than a doorway open- 
ing from an upper hall. If, however, the 
garden is desired for private use it can 
open off one bedroom. 

There are many ways to secure privacy. 
Perhaps only one or two sides need to be 
screened and it is easy to rear a chimney, 
or wing of the house itself, so the roof 
space will be secluded. Awnings of the 
pavilion style and canopied couch ham- 
mocks, as seen in the upper picture on 
page 51, will also shield from sun and wind. 
Any of the furnishings suited to a porch 
or patio will afford relaxation on the roof, 
whether for star-gazing or “looking the 
morning over.” 

Plant boxes make the roof garden liv- 
able and furnish green when it is not 
practical to have other planting. For 
trailing green, sprengeri, Wandering Jew, 
myrtle and lantana which blooms in pink, 
yellow and a combination of orange and 
yellow—very effective in Spanish settings 

Marion Sccneun 


Lap! Lap! Lap! There ts fire in the wheel, | 
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There is nothing to worry about when you use Calumet. Select any 
reliable recipe you wish—then, go right ahead, measure and mix . 
e that your efforts will be re- ; 
warded with the most delicious bakings anyone can make. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the best insurance you can obtain against bake 
day failure and waste. It gives you double protection be- 
cause it is double acting. It contains two leavening units— 
one begins to work when the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven, then both units work to- 
gether. Leavening action begins when it should and 
doesn’t stop until bakings are perfectly raise 
light, tender and delicious. Try it. See how de- 


the ingredients with full knowl 





lightful and how economical it isto use. 


DOUBLE ACTING 


FEBRUARY 


STO 


BAKE DAY WORRY 
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SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 

















Prompt Relief 
} EARAKINE 


Relievesearache. Softensthe wax. 
A reliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 


























‘Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot’”’ 


Then’s the time for a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer. It will 
tell you whether it is a slight 
cold or something more seri- 
ous, calling for the services of 
a physician. 

The first indication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. Early knowl- 
edge of disease leads to quick 
recovery, if immediate pre- 
ventive measures are taken. 
By all means include a 


Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


in your medicine chest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by phy- 
sicians everywhere. On sale 
at the druggists. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
» and for All Ages 







The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 4 



















This Home-Mixed Cough // 
Syrup Is Wonderful ff 


For quick relief of i . 
4 any ordinary cough, 


try . 

Mixed at home with plain su; rup, 
p Be ny oP em avg olane 
amily supply—of pure, wholesome 
syrup, the bees that money could Ag ~ 
adults or children, No trouble to mix— 
package tells now. Makes a big difference 

































people for over 20 years, 






Tnsist on genuine Pi 6Sc, at all 
druggists. Money ptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

e Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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It t glistens! 


Ir 1sn’r a task to keep the toilet 
bow] as clean, white and shining 
as new. It’s easy to remove 
those unsightly stains, marks 
and incrustations. Use Sani- 
Flush. See the bowl glisten 
with cleanliness ! 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That’s all. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

And Sani-Flush really cleans. 
Gets down into the hidden trap 
where a brush never can reach. 
Banishes foul odors too. Harm 
less to plumbing connections. 
It’s an easy, pleasant task to 
use Sani-Flush. Saves time. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom 
always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store; or send 25c 
for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 35c in Canada. 


. Sani-Flush , 


a CleansCloset Bowls Wi ithout Scouring Ly Sh 
Tue Hyerentc Propvucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 











DENT’S. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
Stops the Ache—Protects 
Cavity—Retards Decay 




















Rock ABye Surrey 


RE is a handsome sur- 

rey for baby to ride in. 
Wonderfully comfortable 
seat of gray material. Baby 
cannot climb out, yet no 
straps are used. The frame 
is gray enameled steel. 
Disc wheels have half 
inch rubber tires. Top folds 
back when desired. Your 
baby will enjoy his outings 
in this Rock-a-Bye Surrey. 
Write for our nursery accessory catalog illustrating 
swing, walker seat, etc. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
7703 N. Leffingwell Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





No. 26 
PRICE $7.50 
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The Knots in the Purse-Strings 


man is responsible for his wife’s neces- 
saries (as he is for his horse’s feed), which | ship. 
is a survival of the ‘ 
womanhood. While that is still the law 
in many jurisdictions, it is logically incon- 


(Continued from page 25) 


“chattel” theory of 


SAMPLE FAMILY BUDGET 


EXPLANATION: 


Husband's salary...... ie 
Wife’s average earnings as a singer rand teacher . 


sistent with the doctrine of full partner. | 
It is more nearly correct to say 
that half the family earnings is (or should 
be) subject to the wife’s needs—and even © 
her whims—because she earns and ownsit, § 


. .$200 .00 
. 100.90 


This budget is for two months, with a settlement between the spouses at the end 
of that period; although there is greater elasticity in deferring the settlement to the 
end of the year. 


It assumes a case in which the husband’s earnings are more or less fixed (piis 
such bonus as his firm may allow its employes), while the wife’s earnings from her 


music are variable. 


Covering the first part of the year, this budget shows more than 


the normal amount of outside income from investments and the husband’s bonus 
but this is largely off-set by the emergency of an unexpected surgical operation, L, 


requiring a large out-lay. 


It should also be noted that this emergency requires a 


transfer of funds from the wife’s administrative account to the husband’s, to pay the 
hospital, etc; but this, being merely a matter of apportionment between them, 
appears only in their administrative accounts and not in the joint family budget. 


As the wife spends most of her time at home, she can pay most of the bills; so it 
has been determined that the wife will take care of all except rent, insurance, taxes, 
club dues, automobile and medical expenses, which are to be paid by the husband. 
The entire income is therefore apportioned, for administration, 60% to the wife and 


40% to the husband. 


1926 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Z 


The net surplus divided 50-50. 


ILLUSTRATIVE FAMILY BUDGET 


(Joint Account) 


To interest on Liberty Bonds, joint investment . 
To dividend on City Gas Co. 'stock, joint investment . 
. To husband’s salary for 44 month. eae 


By State & County taxes, paid by husband. 


. By cost of shoes, bought by wife . 


To fee of wife for concert singing. . 


. By dry-cleaner’s bill, paid by wife. . 

. By grocery bill, paid by wife..... 

. By dentist bill, paid by husband. 

. By laundry bill, paid by wife... .. 

. By petty cash furnished children by wife. . 
. To husband’s salary for 4 month. 

. To wife’s earnings from vocal lessons during month. 


By rent of apartment, paid by husband. 
By carrier’s bill for daily paper, paid by wife. 


. By service charges (phone, gas, etc.) i id sbi 


To income from community real estate . 

To fee of wife for concert singing.. 

By automobile instalment, paid by husband - 
By winter coats for children, bought M4 wife. . 
By child’s tuition, 1 term, paid by wife. 


To bonus on year’s work, received sl husband... 
. To husband’s salary for iy month. eee ae 


By green-grocer’s bill, paid by w ife. 


. By new rug, bought by wife . 

. By fee of wife for concert work . 

. By surgical operation on child, paid by husband . 
. By hospital bill, paid by husband... .... 

. By grocery bill, paid by wife..... 


By Income tax, paid by husband.. 
By presser’s bill, paid by wife.. 


By amount paid charwoman for house-cleaning, by wife 
. By insurance premium, paid by husband. : 
To wife’s earnings from vocal lessons during month. . 

. To husband’s sal ii ba Sa 


for % month. 

By gasoline book, bought by husband . 
By country club dues, paid by husband. 
By laundry bill, paid by wife... . 

By petty cash furnished children by wife. . 
By rent of apartment, paid by husband. 


By service charges (gas, phone, etc.) paid by husband. 


REPRESS ci OR catia dino 0 cS, bis toch ute napslrouby hi clenseiare toes 


By surplus, for division between husband and wife... 








$ 20.00 

40 .00 

eta cy 100 .00 
$ 75.00 
00 

25 .00 
3.00 
55.00 
20.00 
12.00 
5.00 

100 .00 

75 .00 
80.00 
1.00 
11.00 

50.00 

25 .00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 

300 .00 

100 .00 
18 .00 
35.00 

20 .00 
150.00 
50.00 
49 .00 
16.00 
7.00 
9.75 
36.00 

65 .00 

100 .00 
10.00 
15.00 
11.00 
6.00 
80.00 
12.00 

$905 .75 $1020.00 
114.25 

$1020.00 $1020.00 








— 











OS 
>) (40 per cent of Income) 
(Rent, insurance, taxes, dues, automobile, medical expenses) 
1926 
partner. f Jan. 2. To cash received, 40% of Liberty Bond interest... ... $ 8.00 
to say I 2. To cash, 40% of dividend on gas stock.............. 16.00 
r should 15. To cash, 40% of husband’s salary for 44 month...... _ 40.00 
ye 15. By payment of State and County taxes............. $ 75.00 
nd even ! 18. To cash, 40% of wife’s fee for concert singing. 10.00 
OWNS It. . wy payment of dentist Dill... cc cewscsscepavees 20.00 
To cash, 40% of husband's salary for 44 month. ..... 40.00 
To cash, 40% of wife’s earnings from vocal lessons. . . 30.00 
By payment of rent of apartment................. 80.00 
By payment of phone, gas and other service charges 11.00 
To cash, 40% of income from community property 20.00 
To cash, 40% of wife’s fee for concert singing. . 10.00 
10.00 By payment of instalment on automobile... .. 40.00 
10.00 To cash, 40% of bonus received on year’s work 120.00 
. To cash, 40% of husband’s salary for 4% month.... 40.00 
> end To cash, 40% of wife’s fee for concert work. . 8.00 
D tine By payment ‘of surgeon’s bill for operation on child . 150.00 
To cash, emergency transfer from wife’s admin. account 230.00 
' By payment of hospital Dil...) oc. cc's se eevee cece 50.00 
(PI By payment of Income Tax.. a ee ae 16.00 
- is 5. By payment of life insurance premium. te eee eee 36.00 
th: To cash, 40% of wife’s earnings from vocal lessons 26.00 
me To cash, 40% of husband’s salary for 4% month 40.00 
tio By payment for gasoline book......... 10.00 
Pl . By payment of Country Club dues....... 15.00 
tom By payment of rent of apartment............ 80.00 
leet By payment of service charges (gas, phone, etc) 12.00 
soi TOTALS... we $595.00 $638.00 
xe By balance of cash on hand at settlement period... 43.00 
an agin ee 
at $638.00 $638.00 
SETTLEMENT WITH WIFE 
To balance of cash on hand.......... $ 43.00 
3y hust and’ s half of $114.25 in family budg: $ 57.12 
To equalizing payment, received from wife 14.12 
$57.12 §$ Si. 
() 
on WIFE’S ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNT 
).00 60 per cent of Income 
(Groceries, clothing, furniture, house-work, tuition, etc.) 
00 
To cash received, 607% of Liberty Bond interest $ 12.00. 
To cash, 60% of ‘dividend on gas stock.. 24.00 
To cash, 60% of husband’s salary for \% month 60.00 
By payingnt fon GN0C8. 6 sc ss ooo cc epi since $ 9.00 
To cash, 60% of wife’s fee for concert singing 15.00 
.00 . By payment of dry-cleaner’s bill. . 3.00 
00 By payment of grocery bill........ 55.00 
By payment of latindry Dall... ........ 60 cssesd cies. 12.00 
By petty cash supplied to children during month 5.00 
To cash, 60% of husband’s salary for 4g month. .. 60.00 
00 To cash, 60% of wife’ s earnings from vocal lessons 45 .00 
.00 By payment of carrier’s bill for daily paper........ 1.00 
To cash, 60% of income from community real estate. 30.00 
To cash, 60% of wife’s fee for concert singing. . 15.00 
By payment for winter coats for children. 50.00 
.00 By payment of child’s tuition, 1 term. 40.00 
00 To cash, 60% of husband’s bonus on year’s s work 180.00. 
To cash, 60% of husband’s salary for 44 month 60.00 
By payment of green-grocer’s bill........ 18.00 
00 . By payment for new re... 2226. .ceee es 35.00 
. Tocash, 60% of wife’s fee for concert work......... 12.00 
20. By emergency transfer of funds to husband’s account. 230.00 
21. By payment of grocery Masa 5 mi 49.00 
. By payment of presser’s bill................. 7.00 
. By payment of char-woman for house-cleaning. . 9.95 
. Tocash, 60% of wife’s earnings from vocal lessons 39.00 
. To cash, 60% of husband’s salary for 14 month. . 60.00 
00 . By payment ‘of [TTL | Se cor aagper een 11.00 
00 By petty cash supplied to children during month..... 6.00 
OM Sas BG Heres eeedoiek sisjatiin tues nies ; . $540.75 $612.00 
By balance of cash on hand at settlement. ... 42:25 
$612.00 $612.00 
— SETTLEMENT WITH HUSBAND 
0 To balance of cash in wife’s hands.................. $ 71.25 
By wife’s 4 of surplus in family budget ($114.25) ... $ 57.13 
By payment to husband to equalize his share........ 14.12 
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HUSBAND'S ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNT 
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ASK .. ANY. . RADIO. 


en es a 
a oe. 
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BURGESS) 
RADIO‘A’ 


|BATTERY, 


Ban 9 a | 


This is the 
Burgess Radio 
| 
| 
| 











ee? Battery 


cA SPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 

Proportioned to permit ease of 
| handling and convenience of cab- 
| inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- | 
ation to give you the length of | 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 





If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OrfrFice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a rail- 
road train or a ship to 
call at the doorsteps of 
its passengers when they wish 
to take a journey. To take even 
a trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point where 
the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes 
all the way to meet the public’s 
convenience. 

Each telephone call may be 
compared to a taxicab, whose 
destination is controlled by the 
subscriber. The telephone com- 

any extends its wires to the 
ese and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its tele- 
phones within immediate reach. 
The call is made at the time, 
from the point, and to the place 





that the subscriber de- 
sires. He speaks to the 
person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each tele- 

hone subscriber are the talk- 
ing channels of the entire Bell 
System. He may make a call 
a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who has a 
telephone. 

This is the essence of com- 
munication. Because of it, the 
number of telephones has in- 
creased in the last five years 
three times as fast as popula- 
tion. Because of it, te Bell 
System carries more than 
twenty billion messages in the 
course of a year. 























Grow Taller 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need to 
envy and look up to the big fellows. 
Noneed to have the disadvantages 
of thelittleman. This course makes 
it possible for you to be on a level 
with your fellow men. Course is 
easy, inexpensive and resultssure. 
‘) Mail coupon for free information 
today! 





' L. GLOVER 

! Room 78, 70 Bulkley Ave. 

1 Sausalito, Calif. 

1 Without any obligation to me, 
1 send me full information on how 
| togrow taller. 

I 

i] 
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=>, Quick Relief for 


Croup and 
Whooping Cough 


Just try Roche’s Embro- 
cation and see the quick 
relief it brings. No nause- 
ous medicine to upset the 
child’s stomach. Just rub 
it on the chest. Almost 
instantly it loosens the choking phlegm and breaks 
congestion, Used with finest results since 1802. 
Pnds chest colds and bronchitis also. 
Sold By AU Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 
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“Foursquare” 


(Continued from page 16) 


when the scores upon scores of discarded 
crutches in the Temple testify to the joy 
and happiness and faith of the owners 
who abandoned them, to the present-day 
glory and the power of the Lord? ; 

a ministers object to Angelus 
Temple because its pastor is a woman, 
because there is no pulpit but a wide plat- 
form, because the pastor does not stand 
stock still while preaching, because the 
preaching is not done in the conventional 
manner, because the congregation indi- 
cates its approval by applause, by fre- 
quent exclamations, by raising a forest of 
arms, by entering into the spirit of the 
service with zeal and enthusiasm. 

Which is the true object of divine ser- 
vice,—the observance of certain conven- 
tional forms or the saving of souls? “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” And, 
praise the Lord, the harvest of souls and 
the healing of bodies has been excced- 
ingly great in Angelus Temple. 

Many objected—even some members 


of Angelus Temple felt a little uneasy— | 


to the novelty of the illustrated sermons 
every Sunday evening, sermons in which 
the lesson of the text is driven home 
through the eye as well as the ear. What 
matters the trail so long as the goal is 
reached? If we can hold the wavering 
attention and reach the heart of just one 
sinner through the costumes, the scenery 
and the properties of the illustrated 
sermon, the gain is worth all the efforts 
of the “Construction Gang,” the artists 
and craftsmen who labor offen for ten 
hours at a stretch—all night and half the 
day—to have the illustrations ready for 
the service. 


HAVE said nothing yet of the 

universal coin, the great medium 
of exchange with which Angelus Temple 
pays for the grace and mercy of the Lord 
—prayer. There is not a minute, day or 
night, week in, week out, in which 
Angelus Temple does not lay the golden 
coin of fervent prayer before the Throne. 
In the Watch Tower close to the stars 
for over four years now four volunteers 
have been constantly and without inter- 
ruption sending their supplications to 
God. In two-hour shifts four devoted 
women pray during the day, each volun- 
teer participating only one shift a week, 
and during the still hours of the night 
men take up the joyous task. 

Every meeting, be it of the band, of 
the choir, of the “Construction Gang”’ or 
the usher body, is opened and closed 
with prayer. Thousands, yes, hundreds 
of thousands of requests for help and 
assistance through prayer reach Angelus 
Temple every year. No matter what 
hour of the day or night they come, 
whether they arrive by mail, by telephone 
or are brought in person, the response 1s 
immediate. It may be a banker whose 
institution is in danger of failing who 
asks us to pray for him; it may be a man 
rere aah 3 to death, a mother with a 
sick child, a husband whose wife needs 
help. The other night at 4 a.m. there 
came into the Temple a man in great dis- 
tress of spirit. He had been stirred dur- 
ing the service and he was in the throes 
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of being reborn into spiritual grace. ‘T'wo | 
janitors were at work. They 2 sentcrige 
to lead him to the Watch Tower, up 
many flights of stairs. The man groaned 
with the pain of the inner conflict. 

“You do not have to wait until we 
reach the Watch Tower, brother,” said 
one of the janitors, “we will pray with 
ou right here.” So they dropped their 

rooms, knelt down with the man, en- 
folded his shoulders with their arms and 
prayed with him until the peace that 
passeth all understanding entered his 
soul. 

The Sunshine Hour—that is another 
institution of this church that perhaps 
few people know about. The Sunshine 
Hour is from 10:30 to 12:00 each day, 
when we broadcast a program especiall 
for the hospitals, for those that are bed- 
ridden, for those in their wheel chairs, 
for those that cannot get out. At that 
time anybody may telephone in a request 
for prayer. A typewriter is used upstairs, 
a stenographer quickly takes the request 
for prayer, transfers it to a sheet of paper, 
and the keys click away until perhaps 
two or three hundred names have come 
in, as fast as the telephone can be an- 
swered. Then they kneel and prayer is 
offered over the radio for the Lord to save 
or for the Lord to heal and answer prayer 
and give comfort. 


OST of our hospitals are equipped 

with radio. Also the Soldiers’ 
Home and County Farm. In some places 
this church has been permitted the joy of 
installing radios, places where you could- 
n’t even visit—isolation wards in hos- 
pitals, where the sick can listen in; in 
the women’s department of the County 
Jail. That Sunshine Hour is especially 
for these people who are shut in. 

Naturally, in the space of one short 
article one cannot quote even a fraction 
of the instances that might be cited. 
Case piles upon case, examples multiply 
into the thousands. Naturally, too, one 
can only outline in skeleton form, so to 
speak, the tenets of one’s faith and the 
reasons for the “workability” of that faith. 

I have tried however, as fully as I 
could here, to give you what I believe to 
be the high lights. These are the reasons 
why crowds gather in front of the seven- 
teen crystal doors of Angelus Temple 
hours before the time set for the begin- 
ning of the service. This is why joy, 
laughter, sunny smiles fill the beautiful 
House of the Pa why branches have 
been established and are flourishing in 
many cities; why seventeen hundred 
young men and women are studying the 
gospel and preparing themselves to go 
into the evangelistic ministry or to carry 
the Foursquare Gospel into the mission- 
ary field at home or abroad. 

The Angelus Temple, the Church of 
the Foursquare Gospel, has been the 
center of one of the greatest revivals of 
old-time religion in the world today, and 
history has but repeated itself in that 
the cradle of every great religious move- 
ment is rocked by the hand of persecution 
—but persecution makes healthy babies! 

When He Himself was accused of being 
a blasphemer, a man_ possessed with 
demons and even a devil; when they 
said He was a wine-bibber, a gluttonous 
man, a friend of harlots and sinners, He 
turned to his disciples and said: “If ye 
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Neglect your teeth and gums, and you open wide 
the door to vicious Pyorrhea. That is the simple reason 
why four out of five after forty (and many younger) 
suffer its dread effects, paving the way to serious sick- 
ness, loss of health and beauty. 

So dangerous and yet so unnecessary! With reason- 
able care, you need never fear the ravages of Pyorrhea. 
Make it a rule to see your dentist twice a year. And 
start using Forhan’s for the Gums, today. 

Forhan’s used in time, thwarts Pyorrhea or checks 
its course. It firms the gums and keeps them healthy. 
It protects teeth against acids which cause decay 
It keeps them snowy white. 

Forhan’s, the formula of R.J. Forhan, D. D. S., con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists 
everywhere. 

Start the Forhan habit today and use it regularly 
morning and night. Teach your children this habit. 
It is pleasant tasting. Itis health insurance. Safeguard 
youth and health — get a tube today! Atall druggists, 
35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


. IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


D. Bas 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. 











You can be 
sure of this 


new way. 


odorless. Try it. 
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Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and fresh this 
We promise that you'll never go back to 
ordinary mouthwashes that only conceal unpleasant breath 
with embarrassing odors of their own after you have 
used this new Forhan’s Antiseptic. It is refreshing and 
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“= 
Document No. 58 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries is entitled: 
“Oysters: An Important Health 
Food."’ Among other things it says: 


(1) “The oyster is easily di- 
gested, and is rich in elements 
of importance in our diet.” 


(2) “Oysters contain two hun- 
dred times as much iodine as 
milk, eggs and beefsteak. 


(3) “One pound of oysters will 
furnish 28% of the protein a 
Ii man needs daily, 35% of the 
| eH calcium, 53% of the phosphor- 
| 188 us, 136% of the iron.” 


Olympia Oysters, rich in iodine, 

phosphorus, iron, and other rare 
vital health salines, should form 
| the basis of at least one family 
meal per week and they are really 
more economical than meat. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe Folders. 







Served in all 
dining rooms— 
the wonderful 
Olympia Oyster 
Cocktail—fresh! 
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live godly, ye shall suffer persecution.” 
And again,—“But when men revile you 
and persecute and say all manner of evil 
against you, for my name’s sake, rejoice 
and be exceedingly glad, for great is your 
reward for so persecuted they the pro- 
phets which were before you.” 

My persecutors have numbered in 
their ranks agnostics, people of unprotest- 
ant faiths and of unchristian religions. 
The newspapers, practically dictating the 
policies of the prosecution, have run 
things to suit themselves, ever seeking, 
regardless of truth, what would be the 
blackest sensation of the moment. 

The absurd, insulting insinuation that 
I, pastor of this mighty church—that I, 
editor of a Christian magazine—mother 
of a handsome son and charming daughter 
—that I, of a Christian family who for 
generations have preached and taught 
the Gospel—that I, who myself for 
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eighteen years have steadily built up a 
work of which any minister or organizer 
might justly be proud—that I should 
with a sweep of my hand topple the 
whole thing over in an insane moment 
and run away with a former employee to 
some little seaside village and hide behind 
goggles and shaded windows! That | 
should ship about the country a trunk or 
trunks with circus performer’s spangled 
gowns and then write love letters to men, 
is too absurd and too patently a plant and 
ill concealed forgery of ambitious publicity 
men to be dignified by serious answer, 

When all the lies and innuendo, the 
false witnesses and planted evidence of 
this diabolic and absurd attack have died 
away, the foundations and cornerstones 
of this glorious Gospel shall remain more 
unshaken and immovable than_befor-,— 
yes, even stronger, I prophesy, sha!! it 
stand! 





Re-Creating the Days of ’49 


(Continued from page 27) 


work. These throw much additional 
light on the subject, though they differ 
only in minor details from the first plans 
of Grunsky, who had made an exhaustive 
study of the question previously. Sead- 
ler’s plans show us the details of the 
proposed memorial arch that was con- 
templated when it seemed that one of the 
city streets could not be re-routed to 
allow the full restoration of the outside 
wall. Happily, that difficulty was ad- 
justed and the arch omitted. The com- 
mission had a very limited appropriation 
to work with, necessitating making it 
necessary to leave many things unfinished 
that they had planned doing. These are 
among the jobs that we hope to do now. 

The chief concern at the moment is 
the actual rehabilitation of all the rooms 
within the Fort enclosure, except the 
main building, which will be devoted 
exclusively to the museum proper. Re- 
habilitation, in the other rooms, means the 
re-furnishing of them as they were in the 
days prior to 1850, not such an easy task 
as it seems. In no other place in the 
world is there such a conflict of histori- 
cal anachronisms, of kaleidoscopic ele- 
mentary conditions to be considered. 
In no other place do we find such a re- 
markable combination of peaceful agri- 
cultural life, primitive conditions, of inter- 
national intrigue and epochal events, 
crowned by such spectacular, romantic, 
tragic and nerve-trying occurrences as 
that which followed the discovery of gold 
in 1848—all this within a period of ten 
years. 

In this rehabilitation we have decided 
to cover, as far as possible, the various 
phases of life at the Fort from 1839 to 
1850. With new relics constantly com- 
ing in, the main building was found to 
be inadequate, so with a great eight- 
foot whip-saw, we cut out the lower 
part of the three foot adobe wall under 
the window leading to the upper Kyburz 
Annex, that a passageway might be made 
converting that space into another ex- 
hibition room. And even that little job 
added to our collection of relics. At the 


floor line the workman dug out a large 
adobe brick on which are clearly im- 
printed the foot marks of a large coyote! 

The first work, under the new appropria- 
tion, was the segregation of the mis- 
cellaneous material in the Fort and the 
discarding of that which was not usable 
under the new policy. After this, the 
remainder was thoroughly processed to 
prevent further decay. Then came the 
question of appropriate exhibition cases, 
a problem in itself. The rooms have 
whitewashed adobe walls; the ceiling 
rafters are the original hand-hewn ones 
of heavy oak. We were determined to 
keep that ’49 atmosphere at all costs, 
but we found that no museum case on 
the market would harmonize with those 
rooms. No matter what you do to it, 
an exhibition case has a formal appear- 
ance. In designing those now installed, 
we first figured on a very rough, strongly 
weathered dark oak. A trial proved 
that this but accentuated the fact that 
they were museum cases. After various 
experiments, it was decided that we 
“age” the oak to a neutral gray, a chemi- 
cal process which requires labor and time. 
Several months must elapse before the 
final beauty of the old oak will be appar- 
ent; but when it is, these adze finished 
cases will blend with the walls and al- 
most seem a part of them. The room 
will be “49” in every particular. 

The old Concord stages and the old 
Conestoga freight wagon, in a _ very 
lamentable state of decay, presented 
another problem. Restoration would 
have destroyed their historical interest. 
They are the rarest of all early day 
stages, and that they may be preserved 
for future generations to see, no effort 
was spared. A great metal vat was 
made, into which we poured 150 gallons 
of pure linseed oil. Under it we built 
our fire, and all the wheels and such wood- 
work as we could put in, after thoroughly 
poisoning it against dry rot and insects, 
was boiled from three to eight hours. 
Since some of the Conestoga wagon 
wheels weighed over 500 pounds each, 
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the work of handling them in the sizzling 
oil proved very hazardous. The interior 
and exterior of the coaches were poisoned, 
then several coats of an invisible lacquer 
sprayed and brushed over them. They 
still retain their appearance of age, but 
are protected from further deterioration. 
The gigantic Mohawk Valley hay press 
required over twenty gallons of poison 
before the wood reached the saturation 
point. Next Spring it, too, will be taken 
apart and boiled in oil. New sheds, 
patterned after those of the old days in 
their simplicity have been erected over 
the stages, with glass fronts for winter 
weather and screens for summer. 

The work of throwing the various 
buildings themselves, back into the atmos- 
phere of Forty-Nine has only begun. 
In the main building all the planed, 
painted woodwork was torn out, the 
modern stairway was removed and one 
typical of those days put in. This also 
is being “aged”. Later the small build- 
ings will be denuded of their tin gut- 
ters, the paint removed, the woodwork 
“weathered” and treated with a special 
preservative, and the roofs shingled with 
weathered shakes as of yore. 


4 VENTUALLY the formal gardens 

-4in the courts must be removed, 
beautiful as they are, and the grounds 
restored as they were in Sutter’s time, 
with the little Indian parade ground, the 
rough wooden feeding troughs where the 
Indians ate their daily porridge, the old ox 
carts, primitive plows, handmade wagons, 
crude farming implements, tallow and soap 
kettles, and various other odds and ends 
characteristic of that period of the Fort’s 
history. 

At the port holes of the two large gates 
will be mounted on heavy, hand-hewn 
oak platforms, the original cannon that 
once protected Sutter from invasion by 
the Indian, the Mexican and the 
Spaniard. 

It is doubtful, if in all America, there 
was any place with such a diversity of 
all round equipment as was at Sutter’s 
Fort during the days of its active exis- 
tence. All these things must be taken 
into serious consideration in refitting the 
various rooms. The proportion of the 
various classes of furnishings must be 
determined only after thorough research 
has been made. Wherever possible, 
original articles of that period should be 
used, but as a matter of fact, most of 
them will have to be fabricated. In this 
determination many factors enter never 
dreamed of by the average person. 

From historical data available we learn 
that James Marshall was a Jack-of-all- 
trades, a natural born mechanic with a 
strong tendency to crudeness in his prod- 
uct. Sutter states that he had him make 
plows, ox and mule carts, wagons and 
spinning wheels. With this as a basis we 
deduce that he must have rigged up some 
kind of a crude wood-turning lathe to 
make his spinning wheels. As he probably 
made much of the furniture, such as it 
was, very likely he was strongly influenced 
by the prevailing style of the “Boston” 
furniture that was shipped to California 
for Spanish consumption—furniture that 
contained much turned work. Made on 
his crude lathe, Marshall’s furniture 
would have all the earmarks of primitive- 
ness, as well as being-of a very heavy 
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Your Finest Vacation 


Come now or plan now to 
come this summer. 


Metropolitan gaiety, too, if you wish it, 
in what travelers say is one of the most 
entertaining cities of the world. Your favor- 
ite diversion is here in all the carefree 
splendor that you would find abroad. 

Come now by rail, boat or private auto- 
mobile. It’s just a short trip and a pleasant 


EE a desert like Sahara—quaint Old 

Missions founded by Spanish Padres 

more than 150 years ago—romantic 
ocean islands that resemble Capri—the 
great Yosemite, now easily accessible over 
a broad modern highway. 






Drive over 5,000 miles of paved boulevards 
past mile after mile of orange and lemon 
groves. Picnic in a palm-lined canyon or on 
a sun-warmed ocean beach. Go by trolley up 
a mountain a mile high, or watch movies in 


one. 

You'll find living accommodations to suit 
your purse, luxurious hotels with bungalow 
courts, or modest boarding houses. 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over a million, is 
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richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern California 
are indicated by the following facts and figures pertaining to the County 
of Los Angeles alone. 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), $85,912,744; 
Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports 
(1925),16,15 4,566 tons. Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year’round crops. 
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E Art Crafts Guild Travel Bu- 
Teau announces two Collegiate 
Cruises to the Orient for the summer 
of 1927. The first sails June 9, onS.S. 
Empress of Asia, from Vancouver; re- 
turning to Vancouver on July 31. The 
second sails June 30, on S.S. Empress 
of Canada, from Vancouver; returning 
to Vancouver an August 21. Cruise 
visits the Philippines, Japan and China. 
We go via Canadian Pacific; and an 
American University dance band sails 
with each cruise—as on our European 
Tours. Prices: $655 for Second Class 
steamship accommodations and $985 
for First Class steamship accommo- 
dations. Length of cruise 53 days. 
Prices include all necessary expenses 
from Vancouver back to Vancouver. 
Write for illustrated itinerary. 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
Dept .421, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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rugged nature, for fine work can only be 
done with good tools. 

Bidwell states that there were tanners, 
gunsmiths, weavers of coarse blankets, 
sawyers of wood, trappers and a distiller. 
Equipment used by them must be included 
in our plans, always bearing in mind that 
they had but the crudest of material 
with which to work. Among his men 
were many old salts, who could be counted 
upon to contribute their quota of sailor- 
made utensils. One thing that must be 
stressed is the amount of furnishings 
made by his eight Kanakas; mats for the 
floor, to keep out the brilliant sunlight of 
summer, coarse grass carrying baskets 
and long brush knives. His thirty Indian 

uards were mission Indians from the San 

teal Mission, trained by the padres to 
weave, to make candles and tan hides. 
His local Indians, through their contact 
with the mountain tribes, would bring in 
various types of baskets, and make the 
heavy willow ones needed to carry the 
ripe wild grapes in to the distillery. 


NOTHER factor enters here—the 

Chinese. None were at the Fort and 
even commerce between China and Yerba 
Buena was rather limited at that time. 
Nevertheless the ships that did come 
brought good sized cargoes of beautiful 
silk embroideries, gayly colored lacquered 
trunks, lacquered furniture, a few por- 
celains, and handsomely woven shawls, 
the Spanish senoritas being good cus- 
tomers. A good part of these early 
Chinese importations are now possessions 
of the larger Eastern museums. 
these factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in the refurnishing of the outer 
buildings. 

Sutter’s private rooms, just west of the 
South Gate, will come first. Their fit- 
ments were of Spartan simplicity, a plain 
deal table, wooden benches, a rough bed 
with interlaced rawhide “springs,” a few 
rough shelves, a small book shelf with an 
early set of the Enclyclopedia Americana; 
guns, boxes, medicine bottles, various 
furs, several liquor bottles, and well bat- 
tered copper cooking utensils. In Sutter’s 

rivate office we wish to place figures of 
Marshall and Sutter and stage the scene 
in which Marshall shows the Captain, 
for the first time, the gold he had just 
found at Coloma. 

Next to Sutter’s private office was the 
room housing his Indian bodyguards, 
some thirty in number. These must be 
reproduced in lay figures as they appeared 
at that time. Adjoining was the old 
blacksmith shop where the plowshares, 
the sickles, and the iron work for the 
wagons were made and the horses shod. 
Some of the material for this room is 
already on hand, more has been promised. 
The corner room was for coal and black- 
smithing supplies. Originally—before the 
gold rush—the rooms along the west wall 
were used to store grain. During *49 
they were converted into boarding houses, 
and one small room used as a blacksmith 
shop. Granaries being of little interest, 
the rooms will be rehabilitated as of ’49. 

In the northeast corner was Sutter’s 
little grist mill, with a mule as motive 
power. The restoration of this mill is a 
problem for the future. Just east of it 
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is where “White Horse” was killed by 
Charles E. Pickett. 7 

Then comes the old distillery. It will 
be restored, but the fluid, though colored 
correctly, will be innocuous! The original 
still was on a ranch up north until the 
late war, when it was sold for junk copper. 
A duplicate is in existence, which we 
hope to obtain. Any old-time distiller, 
by the way, can earn the undying grati- 
tude of the curator if he can furnish plans 
for the correct layout of this distillery. 
The tool house adjoining, now used as 
the curator’s office, will probably be 
retained as such. 

Just east of the South Gate are two 
long rooms, one used by Sutter as a place 
where the weaving was done, and the 
other as a wagon shop by Marshall. 
During the gold rush one was utilized as 
a saloon by Peter Slater, and one «s a 
billiard room by White. We shall com- 
promise, using the billiard room as a 
combination billiard room and saloon— 
for the saloon was most emphatically a 
prominent feature of the Fort in ’49. In 
all rooms lay figures, showing the types 
of those days, will be shown in character- 
istic attitudes. 

Under the southeast bastion is the old 
dungeon where the Indian chief was 
imprisoned until taken out and _ shot. 
Here also were confined other law breakers 
awaiting trial. Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of interest, there can be no 
moldering skeletons shown. We removed 
the last deceased cat sometime ago. 

The rooms along the east wall were used 
chiefly for housing the early immigrants. 
In the northern one the rescued mem- 
bers of the ill-fated Donner Party were 
taken care of. This room will be res- 
tored as such. The two rooms just 
west of it will be rehabilitated as they 
were when occupied as miners’ stores by 
the firms of Hensley, Reading & Co., and 
Priest, Lee & Co. Barton Lee opened up 
his store on twenty-five dollars of bor- 
rowed capital, and was so successful that 
he was able to fail within a year owing 
$90,000, less $5,000 cash that an irate 


Texan, poking two six shooters deep into | 


Barton’s ribs, persuaded him he had 
still on hand. Though in the hands of 
the receiver at the time, he did not argue 
the point with the preferred Texan 
creditor. The two Kyburz rooms will be 
refitted as they were about 1845. 


WE have one plea to make. In this 
great work of rehabilitation of the 
State’s most famous landmark, we ask the 
cooperation of all old pioneers and any 
others who can help us in the way of 
authentic data, suggestions or relics. 

The State of California has determined 
that the romance of Sutter’s Fort, the 
outpost of civilization in pioneer days; 
conquering the wilderness, the soil, the 
Indians; braving the dangers and terrors 
of those days; a place of refuge, of rest, 
a shelter for the wearied traveler, a hospi- 
tal for the sick, a burial ground for the 
dead, must, and shall be preserved. It 
is our job to see to it that we carry out 
that plan to its fulfillment. And for any 
aid Fa is rendered us in the furthering 
of this splendid memorial scheme, we 
shall be deeply grateful. 
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This Man and 
This Woman 


(Continued from page 13) 


velvet of apple green that Lauren called 
“4 strip of the front lawn.” It was a 
beautiful gown, but Lauren hated green 

eS Better wear it, show him 
that she wasn’t entirely crushed by his 
harshness. 

They scarcely spoke as they finished 
their dressing. When their paths crossed, 
they sprang apart as if the slightest physi- 
cal contact would be unendurable. Once 
when Ruth was searching for the shoe 
powder in a cupboard that they used in 
common, she became aware that Lauren 
was standing behind her. 

“May I pass you something?” she asked 
lifele ssly. 

“No, thank you. I'll wait till you’re 
through.” 

Politeness! They had descended to 
politeness! 


CHAPTER III 
I 


HE sun was low as Lauren’s chrome- 

colored roadster slid through the 
wide streets of Torrington under the 
shade of interlaced elms and _ locusts. 
The way led through the better part of 
town where the houses were set in large 
gardens. Sprays were playing on close- 
clipped lawns. 

Ruth stole a glance at Lauren. His 
eyes were fixed on the road, and his 
brows had shut down fiercely. This was 
the first time since their marriage that 
they had had a quarrel of any duration. 

“There’s a puppy in the gutter, 
Lauren.” 

“IT see it. I’m watching everything.” 

“Yes, but I thought he was going to 
jump out. Puppies do.” 

“So they do. Yes. Thank you.” 

She sighed drearily. No use in talking! 
She wondered how long his silence would 
last and what would break it. 

Chey drove through a bungalow section 


orchards of peaches and pears. Finally 
they entered the golf grounds between 
rows of cedars and came in sight of the 
clubhouse, a spreading wooden building 
of weathered brown, fronted by an oval 
of flaming bush. Dwight and Lucilla 
Forrest drove up just behind them. 
Lauren was instantly himself again, 
laughing, joking with Dwight. 

Ruth and Lucilla went up the steps 
together. 

“Your husband is such a good sport!” 
bubbled Lucilla. “Everybody likes him. 
My gracious, I’d hate to cook three meals 
a day for a man that couldn’t be jolly. 
I’d be giving him a laudanum puff for 
dessert. You and I were lucky, weren’t 
we?” 

“Yes, indeed. Very lucky.” Ruth’s 
voice was stiff. 

They stepped into the main room, 
cleared for dancing, the gray wicker chairs 
and divans ranged around the sides. 
Streamers of pale green ribbon canopied 
the ceiling and rayed out to the walls. 
Krom the side lights hung small baskets 
of artificial cherries; the central fixture 





and struck into a road that led past | 
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« A HOTEL. 
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combining California’s traditional 
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quiet of Nob Hill. § Smartly fur- 
nished guest-rooms, single or ensuite 
—and beneath the towering struct- 
ure, a garage, reached by hotel 
elevator. CUISINE by the famous 
Vitor. § Destined to take its place 
among the noted hotels of the 
world, the Mark Hopkins is an 
unexcelled stopping-place 
for travelers. 


Geo. D. SmitH Pres. and Managing ‘Director 
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was rimmed with a hoop of dangling 
green ribbons, each one ending in a cluster 
of cherries. The ribbons swung gently 
in the breeze from the open doors. 

The Manville Judds, both stout, both 
florid, met them with expansive welcome. 
Ruth and Lucilla went on into the dress- 
ing-room. 

Francie Bascom was there, powdering 
her neck. Pansy Middleton, raven- 
haired, deftly treacherous, was re-sur- 
facing her lips. 

“’Lo,” Pansy greeted. “So Nellie is 
economizing, is she? Did you notice the 
baskets? She used ’ em two years ago, 
with spring floweres in’em. I suppose she 
thought nobody would remember.” 

“She knew you were to be here, dar- 


| ling,” suggested Lucilla. 


“Thanks, Cilly,” snapped Pansy. ‘Oh, 
of course I know you didn’t mean it. I 
wonder why Mrs. Sloan doesn’t come. 
I’m crazy to know what she’ll wear.” 

“Who is Mrs. Sloan?” asked Ruth. 

There was a moment of silence. The 
others glanced at her; then looked at one 
another. Ruth was puzzled. 

“Who is she?” 

Pansy’s eyelids lifted. “Really, have- 
n’t you met her? There, she’s coming 
in now. She’s a widow. Living at the 
Hotel San Gregorio. Friend of Nellie 
Judds’. I'll introduce you.’ 

The last words were whispered hur- 
riedly, for Mrs. Sloan had appeared in 
the doorway of the dressing-room. She 
was young, clear-skinned, with sunny 
brown hair and large brown eyes, but 
there was something childish and prob- 
lematic in her short upper lip and slightly 
uptilted nose. Her wrap of cerise velvet 
fell away from a gown of cream lace; 
she wore a string of small pearls. 

Pansy swooped forward. ‘My dear 
Mrs. Sloan,” she gushed, “I was afraid 
you weren’t coming. You must meet 
everybody.” 

Mrs. Sloan nodded cordially as Pansy 
made the introductions. 

“and Mrs. Beverley,” 

Mrs. Sloan’s impersonal 


said Pansy. 
geniality 


| sharpened to a pointed scrutiny. Ruth 


looked at her in surprise. She was con- 


| scious that the others were standing 
| motionless and atranesty watchful. 


“Oh, Mrs. Beverley! 


I’ve been wondering—” 


I am delighted. 
Mrs. Sloan was 


| effusive, but there was a cold look in her 


brown eyes. 

Ruth sensed an undercurrent of some- 
thing not friendly. Wariness? Criticism? 
Her heart beat faster, but she did not 
“Wondering?” she said. 

“Yes. Wondering why I didn’t meet 
you.” There seemed a hidden malice 


| in the words. 


Ruth was more puzzled than ever, and 
vaguely disquieted. 


II 


hs words lingered in her mind as 
they all left the dressing-room. 
Mrs. Sloan had heard of her in some 
definite way. That was odd. And why 
had everyone watched as if this meeting 


| had significance? 


She was relieved to find that Goddard 
Dent was to be her dinner companion. 
Dwight Forrest on the other side. She 
almost lost her perturbation in the easy 
chat . . . . Lauren’ was sitting 
nearly opposite with Mrs. Sloan. He 
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was having a good time. Dwight Forrest 
told two funny stories. Then perhaps 
Mrs. Sloan lifted her voice a trifle, for 
Ruth heard her say to Lauren: “You told 
me so the first time I saw you.” 

Involuntarily Ruth looked across, 
They were laughing together. They had 
met before. Everybody had known it 
but her. The scene in the dressing-room 
came back with clearer meaning . 
Goddard’s agitation when she had said 
that Lauren always wanted something 
new . . . Lauren hadn’t men- 
tioned Mrs. Sloan—not once. That 
alarmed her. 

She started to lift her fork. It vibrated 
against her plate. She put it down again. 

“Ruth.” Goddard’s voice seemed to 
come from a long distance. “Ruth, 
Hammersley has some wonderful Spanish 
shawls in his window. Look at them if 
you're downtown. They made me think 
of you.” 

She heard the words, but they meant 
nothing. She was dazed. She glanced 
at Goddard, hurt bewilderment in her 
eyes. He murmured remonstrances, 
trying to turn her thoughts, but she inter- 
rupted. “They’ve been meeting?” she 
said in a low tone. 

He gave up. “Yes,” 
his usual directness. 

“How long? Where?” 

He lowered his voice. ‘Go on with 
your dinner. They’ll notice.” 

She dropped her hands obstinately in 
her lap. “Tell me.” 

“Don’t be foolish. At lunch—at he 
White Heron. She was there with the 
Judds. Lauren and I went in together.” 

Her breath caught. “And—since?’’ 

He gave her a glance, and she saw 
tenderness leap into his expression. 
Under cover of the tablecloth he reached 
for her hand and drew it into his own. 
She was suddenly steadied. Lauren had 
made her feel alone, but Goddard was a 
staunch friend, sympathetic, standing by. 
The warm pressure of his hand was re- 
assuring. 

“T was foolish,” 
I hadn’t heard—” 

“Nothing to it, Ruth,” he insisted. 
“Nothing to hear about. A person does- 
n’t mention a thing that is inconsequen- 
tials” 

For the moment she believed this, be- 
cause Goddard had said it and because 
she longed to. More composed, she took 
a morsel of squab. 

But then she chanced to look across the 
table. Her eyes and Mrs. Sloan’s met 
full and clung without the power of either 
to glance away. In Mrs. Sloan’s expres- 
sion there was neney-geonae de- 
fiance. Or was it challenge? 

Ruth’s momentary reassurance fled, 
lost in a chill of foreboding. 


Il 


N the way home it was Ruth who 

could not talk. The evening had 
reversed their positions, and Lauren now 
made the effort. 

“Had a good time?” he asked. “'] 
noticed you let Goddard hang around a 
lot—more than usual, seemed to me. 
But I don’t object.” 

“There’s no reason why you should,’ 
she returned crisply. 

‘Well, some men would.” 

They swung into the driveway. The 
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cedars turned pallid under the headlights; 
the golf course was a dark desert; the 
orchards a black wilderness. To Ruth 
these familiar things had a changed and 
unfriendly aspect. But she knew the 
change was in herself. 

Tonight for the first time she had 
acknowledged in her own mind that mat- 
ters had been growing different for several 
months between herself and Lauren. 
The bond had not been quite so close; 
that was why sharp words sprang out 
when some trifling difficulty arose. They 
had drifted away from each other, slowly, 
subtly, but drifted far enough so that a 
third person could slink in between. 

Lauren continued to talk. He was 
anxiously conciliatory, but Ruth was too 
hurt and apprehensive to respond. 

“Let’s have a little snack,” he suggested 
when they got home. 

“l’m not hungry,” Ruth replied, and 
went on upstairs. 

He came up after a while with a tray. 
A bottle of ginger ale and some sand- 
wiches, the bread cut unevenly, man- 
fashion. 

“Come on,” he 
“This’ll taste good.” 

His clumsiness, his planning for her, 


invited  cheerily. 


touched her. He was a dear. Always 
generous and warm-hearted. She tried 
to eat The bread choked 


her. Lauren watched her closely; he 


| talked faster and more at random, wait- 


ing feverishly for replies. 
Finally he gave it up. Anger mastered 
him. 


« ELL, what is the matter? I 

suppose it’s Mrs. Sloan.” 

It was out. No dodging it any longer. 
Their eyes met—hers astonished at his 
bald acknowledgment; his resentful. 

“Yes, Lauren. Why—why hadn’t you 
mentioned her?” 

“Great snakes! 
mention?” 

“Why, that you’d met her. Everybody 
me w it but me. Why didn’t you mention 
her? 

“Good Lord, nothing to mention. I 
just happened to meet her.” 

They went over this ground again and 
again, getting nowhere. 

“We must go to bed,” she said list- 
lessly. “You have to be up early, you 
know. You'll be sleepy.” 

“Yuh,” he grunted. 

They moved about in silence, shedding 
garments, splashing in the bathroom, 
keeping out of each other’s paths. Ruth 
slipped into bed and lay looking at a 
misty rose in a pastel frieze that ran 
around the room. Lauren, with his 
finger on the light switch, noticed her 
brilliant eyes and flaming cheeks and 
knew that the evening was not over. 
He left the light on and got into bed. 
He picked out another rose in the frieze 
and fixed it with a baleful stare. 

Minutes passed. Lauren jerked his 
head around. Ruth had not changed 
position; her eyes were propped wide. 

“Why don’t you go to sleep?” he de- 
manded. 

She turned toward him; and when he 
saw that her eyes were moist, the harsh- 
ness melted in his breast. He would 
take her in his arms and make her under- 
stand Her words checked 
the impulse. 


What was there to 
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Way’? 


The Popular Way 


Broad is the way and wide the 
gate that leads to poverty, dependence 
and the dumping grounds, and many 
there are who go that way—fifty- 
nine out of every hundred, according 
to Roger Babson. The good fellow, 
the spendthrift and the drifter are 
all in that procession. Willingness 
to follow the crowd and one’s whim 
for the moment are the only points 
necessary to qualify for this race. 
But it leads to cynicism, want and 
disappointment. 


The Better Way 


Narrow is the gate and straight the path that leads to independence, 
happiness and the more abundant life and few there are who find it—four 
out of every hundred, according to the same authority. The purposeful, 
the resourceful and the self-disciplined, all travel this way. It requires 
industry, self-sacrifice and high courage to enter this gate and continue 
the journey, but the rewards amply justify the effort. Once your feet 
are planted in this path it stretches before you so obvious that a way- 
faring man, though a fool, can not err therein. 


The Safe Way 


If this better way intrigues you, you will be interested to know that it 
has now been made safe for general travel. Every obstacle that once 
threatened the wayfarer’s progress has now been leveled and every 
danger removed and his goal is insured from the start against all such 
possible pitfalls as insecurity, accident, ill health or even death itself. 


Our Plan 


We furnish you with a plan which is to the weary wanderer on the road to inde- 
pendence what the auto is to the one horse “‘shay’’ on the old country road, or the 
elevator to the old fashioned staircase. We put at your disposal the combined power 
of large aggregates of capital, the brains of specially trained experts in financial 
matters and the accumulated experience of many generations of effort. We are 
prepared to take the “if’’ out of thrift; we put foundations under your aircastles and 
stand ready to realize your dreams for you. 


If You Want 


(1) Old age pension, (2) money to start in a business enterprise, (3) to educate 
your children, (4) an estate for your dependents when you are no longer on the scene— 
or any other emergency fund—write us and tell us your age and your aims and we 
will tell you how to reach them. 


The Protected Thrift Association 


1047 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Stanislaus wus County. California— Where Sarmers 
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County Development Board, odesto, Calif. 
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Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank” before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bidg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 
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ings, 7S handbocks, make-up goods. Bi; 
free. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, 
82, Cnlicago. 
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“If you’d only told me, Lauren!” 

He raised himself on one elbow. The 
muscles in his cheeks, in his neck, tight- 
ened with anger. “Good gosh, Ruth, 
what are you making such a fuss about? 
It doesn’t mean aries because I 
didn’t mention . 

“If it doesn’t, why do you ‘get so angry 
about it?” 

Obstinately Ruth stuck to her question. 

The more he denied any significance 
in his meetings with Celia Sloan, the more 
he deepened her intuition. A man con- 
ceals from others what he would like to 
conceal from himself. Undoubtedly he 
had felt from the first that this woman 
had struck a note below the scale of the 
casual, and the knowledge had made it 
impossible for him to speak of her. 

There was another long silence 
Ruth was suffering Lauren’s 
heart softened again at the thought. 
He tried once more. 

“Ruth, are you still thinking about—” 

A choke. “I can’t help thinking about 
se : It’s so awful that you didn’t mention 
it!’ 

“Oh, hell!” 


IV 


A FEW days later Ruth nerved her- 
self to call on Mrs. Sloan. The 
latter had a small suite in the San Gregorio 
and had transformed it into attractive 
A panel of Chinese embroi- 
dery on the wall, a black-and-gold cover 
on the couch, cushions everywhere. 
There were books and a lacquer bonbon 
box on a table; a basket of yellow roses 
on the writing desk. 

“T was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” 
said Mrs. Sloan, as she settled into a 
big chair and crossed her slender, satin- 
shod feet on a floor cushion. Her brown 
eyes were plaintive. 

Ruth met her glance with a slight smile. 
“Why did you think that? We always 
welcome strangers in Torrington.” 

“But I have been here almost two 
weeks.” 

“Yes, but I didn’ t hear of it till the 


other evening.” 
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“No?” Mrs. Sloan’s brown eyes nar- 
rowed, then were quickly veiled. “Isn't } 
that odd? I mean, because I’m such 3 
good friend of Mrs. Judds’. I met her 
in Los Angeles last fall.” 


Ruth responded vaguely. She had 
discovered a box of cigarettes on the 


table the kind that Lauren 
smoked Many men smoked) 
the same kind . Nothing inf 
Chat EN 


But while she was sipping the iced tea 
which Mrs. Sloan had ordered, her eyes 
darted now and then toward the box of 
cigarettes, the same question stinging 
into her mind. Mrs. Sloan observed her 
glance. 

“Yes, your husband left that,” she 
nodded. Her eyes were frank, but her} 
smile was one of sly triumph. 

Ruth was startled. She had not really 
believed the cigarettes were Lauren's 
been here . 












“He was here yesterday,” Mrs. Sloa 
went on, watching her attentively. “Yo 
don’t mind, do you?” 

Ruth recovered herself. “Oh, no. 
Why should I mind?” She met Mrs. 
Sloan’s gaze fully and saw that she had 
gained a momentary victory. She 
pushed the advantage. “Why should I 
mind?” 

“Well, I didn’t know. Some wives 
don’t allow their husbands any liberty. 
I asked him to come. I wanted him to 
look over my papers and give me some 
advice. He was most helpful.” 

Ruth changed the subject, forcing her- 
self to talk lightly of this and that, forc- 
ing herself to invite Mrs. Sloan to dinner 
on an evening in the following week. 

But when she had left the San Gregorio, 
a chill of the spirit gripped her. Lauren 
had called on this woman, perhaps 
several times. And he had not spoken of 
= Not once! His furtiveness alarmed 

er. 

Where were they drifting? 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 6) 


Statistician who had never ridden any- 
thing less comfortable than a Pullman 
seat; and there were the author of the 
book and his assistant, whose duties were 
to preserve an imperishable record of 
the trip in the form of photographs 
while Mr. MacCreagh, the only experi- 
enced traveler in the lot, saw to it that 
things ran as smoothly as possible and 
somehow found time to write the book 
while he was doing it. 

We have a private yardstick by which 
we measure all books of travel. Very 
few travelers, unhappily, write books 
which observe the three requirements 
which this standard of ours embraces. 
The formula sounds simple enough, too; 
the rule is merely “The maximum of 
information combined with the maxi- 
mum of ‘human interest’—the whole 
written with the minimum of formality.” 


You’d think that once a man had done} 
the requisite traveling he could come 
home and—provided that he can write 
at all—do a book which would come 
somewhere near living up to those easy 
specifications. You'd think so—but 
you’d be wrong, because not more than 
one out of a hundred does it. Harry 
Franck, (in his earlier books) could do it; 
Harry Foster is another with the gift. 
Richard Halliburton, Jan and Cora 
Gordon, Cornelia Parker, Paul Wilstach, 
Tomlinson—to name a few at random— 
all of these travelers know how to mint 
pure literary gold out of their experiences. 

And “White Waters and Black” makes 
Mr. MacCreagh an initiate. Allow us 


to recommend the book to you with all 
the urgency compatible with politeness. 
Travel-book fan or no, you’ll be missing 
something if you let it go unread. 
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jor those 


who know- 


Atways at hand—any time, in any place— 
always fresh and sweet and rich and clean— 


RicH enough to use in place of cream—at 
less than half the cost of cream— 


Easity diluted to suit any milk need—costs 
less than ordinary milk— 


Gives cooked dishes substance and flavor that 
nothing else can give—and saves butter— 





Buenps perfectly with orange juice to make 
a drink that delights children- 


Pure and clean and wholesome enough for 
baby’s bottle 


Mork easily digested than ordinary milk— 
THESE are the qualities that have made Pet 
Milk the favorite cream and milk supply 
for every use for hundreds of thousands of 
women all over America. 


WE wILL send free on request our new 
ce r e . 
book, ““You can save on your milk bill.’’ 


Do not confise Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk. 
PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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ow — 

a Long Holiday 

in the worlds new 
island playground 


blue 
seas 


ERE in 
southern 
the world 
found an island 


Eden — HAWAII. 


has 


Great ocean liners now being 
completed augment a fleet which 
speeds you to these jewels that 
Stevenson loved—the fairy islands 
of which Mark Twain said: “No 
other land could so longingly and 
beseechingly haunt me, sleeping 
and waking, through half a life- 


time.” 


New hotels, one costing about 
$4,000,000, bring added cosmo- 
brilliant 


politan luxury to the 


beauty of Hawaii’s native setting. 


Yet only a step away, around 
that wall of night-blooming cereus 
or silken bank of purple bougain- 
villea, youll find Old Hawaii 
dozing under half-tropical skies 
just as it did ages ago. Trade-winds 
from the wide Pacific rustle the 
palm fronds;- native boys laugh as 
they climb for fresh creamy co- 


coanut to munch and drink; a 
watchful figure stands with poised 
fish-spear on the coral reef yonder. 
Sunshine glints on wet brown 
shoulders as the surfboards come 
racing in. And in the evening a 
soft Hawaiian song floats across the 
square that fronts an old-time 
Palace of Hawaiian kings. 


cA week each way—2 weeks 
to play! 


Idyllic, beautiful Hawaii is well 
within even a modest travel -allow- 
ance. 


Sailing out over the sparkling 
Pacific from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
the 5-or-6-day journey, 2000 
miles each way—a_ glamorous 
holiday in itself—takes no more 
time than crossing the Atlantic; 
four weeks for the round trip will 
give you a fortnight or more in 
these truly Enchanted Isles. 


And $400 will easily cover all 
expenses from the Pacific Coast, 
including first-class round - trip 
steamer fares, accommodations at 


the best of Hawaii’s marvelous 
hotels, sight-seeing, inter-island 
cruises and the overnight steamer 
and motor trip to spectacular vol- 
canic wonderlands in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; even your green fees 
at a dozen sporty golf courses. Be 
sure to bring your clubs; your 
motor car, too, if you like. 


Convenient — Book from 
home 


Hawaii, remember, is a U.S. Ter- 
ritory; Americans need no pass- 
ports. 


Your local railroad, steamship; 
or tourist agent can book you any 
day direct from home. See him 
for full information—and in the 


. f 
meantime send the coupon now 


for your free copy of a 24-page 
illustrated booklet in colors, and 
a copy of “Tourfax.” 








HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
215 McCann Building, San Francisco 
(or 344 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.) 

Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and “*TOURF AX.” 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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